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\Editorial: 


Lenin’s Road to the Construction of Communism 


Speaking at the Third All-Russian Congress of the Soviets, 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin said: “On a road cleared from historical 
rubbish, we shall build a strong, luminous edifice of socialist 
society. A new, historically unprecedented type of state organi- 
zation is being created, which, by will of the revolution, is 
called upon to clear this earth from every type of exploitation, 
coercion and slavery” (“Works,” Vol. 26, Page 435). These in- 
Spiring words, full of the scientific foresight of a genius, full of 
faith in the inexhaustible strength of the people, prime mover 
and creator of history, sounded like a tocsin, calling for great 
accomplishments and heroic acts. The unprecedented exploit of 
the Russian working class in alliance with the peasantry, led by 
the Communist Party and V. I. Lenin, will live in the hearts of 
men forever. For this is the working class which created the 
world’s first socialist state. 

The balance sheet of the glorious forty years of Soviet power 
demonstrates the greatest triumph of Marxism-Leninism. Now 
all can see that the Soviet people, who built socialism, who de- 
fended its achievements, and who are going along the road of 
gradual transition from socialism to Communism, achieved suc- 
cesses of world historical proportions. Having made a gigantic 
leap from backwardness to progress, the Soviet economy be- 
came a strong industrial, collective-farm power, a voluntary 
union of free and equal nations, an indestructible rampart of 
world peace, the torch and hope of the whole of progressively - 
minded humanity. The Soviet people enters the fifth decade of 
its existence in the bloom of its vital powers, full of unbounded 
creative energy, of labor enthusiasm and daring designs. 

On November 6th, in the capital of our country, Moscow, 
there was a Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
At this session, in the report of the First Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, Comrade N. S. Khru- 
shchev, “Concerning Forty Years of the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution,” a balance sheet was given of the historical 
victories of the Soviet people, gained under Lenin’s banner and 
the guidance of the Communist Party. An inspiring perspective 
of the socialist construction of our country was outlined. The 
experience of forty years of socialist construction visibly and 
convincingly proved the absolute economic and moral superi- 
ority of socialism over capitalism; the basic advantages of free 
labor over unfree labor; work for oneself over work for ex- 
ploiters; the advantages of a planned development of the economy 
over anarchy of production and pursuit of maximal profit. 

At the Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviets, Comrade N. S. 
Khrushchev pointed out: “In its work of socialist construction, 
unprecedented in complexity and difficulty, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government were guided by the foresighted 
‘Lenin plan of socialist construction, systematically carrying out 

the general line of the Party aimed at the industrialization of 
the country, the socialization of its agriculture, and the realiza- 
tion of a cultural revolution.” Having created its own powerful 
industry, our country, under conditions of capitalist encircle- 
ment, consolidated the victory of the socialist revolution, made 
sure economic independence, successfully defended its freedom 
from the fascist-German hordes, and now is successfully solv- 
ing problems of a further great advance of the economy on the 
basis of technical progress. 

 Collectivization of agriculture freed the multi-million masses 
of peasantry from eternal, hopeless poverty, and made them 
participants in the active construction of a new life. The cul- 
tural revolution ended centuries-old backwardness and illiteracy, 
7 placed all achievements of science and culture at the disposal 
of the people, made possible the creation of a new genuine, 
-people’s intelligentsia, and secured a remarkable flourishing 
of science, technique and arts. al 

sett the Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet, striking figures 
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were quoted which characterized the remarkable achievements 
of our country in the economic field. Under Soviet power, for 
example, production of steel increased from 4.2 million tons in 
1913, to 51 million tons in 1957. Production of pig iron in our 
country in 1913 amounted only to 40% of production in England 
and was smaller than in France; but now we produce substan- 
tially more pig iron than England, France and Belgium taken 
together. 

The U.S.S.R. now occupies first place in Europe and second 
place in the world in coal mining and the third place in the 
world in oil production. Production of electric energy rose 
from 1.9 billion kwh in 1913 to 210 billion kwh in 1957. Just 
Kuibyshev hydro-electric station alone, which started function- 
ing ahead of plan at the Fortieth Anniversary of the October 
Revolution, each year will produce five times as much electric 
energy as all Russian electric stations produced in 1913. Dur- 
ing the same period, the available capacity of electro-current 
in industry per worker increased twenty times. All cities, al- 
most all factory settlements, and more than one-third of the 
collective farms have been electrified. Production in the ma- 
chine-building industry and metal working industry during the 
same period increased more than 200 times. By 1957, as com- 
pared with 1913, gross industrial production in the U.S.S.R. in- 
creased thirty-three times, and that of the means of production, 
seventy-four times. Considering these data of economic de- 
velopment of the U.S.S.R., one should not forget that out of the 
forty years of existence of the Soviet power, almost twenty -years 
were taken by wars, in which the Soviet Union was a victim of 
aggression, and by recovery from these wars. This means that 
actually this remarkable growth of industry took place not in 
forty years but in 20-22 years. 

History never before witnessed such a rapid growth of in- 
dustrial production, especially of heavy industry, which is the 
very basis of the whole economy. In order to increase the vol- 
ume of industrial production about 30 times, it took the United 
States, Germany, and England from 80 to 150 years. In absolute 
volume of industrial production the U.S.S.R. has already long 
ago overtaken such big capitalist countries of Europe as England, 
France, and Western Germany. Now we are successfully solv- 
ing another task: in an historically short period, to reach the 
level, and then to overtake, the per capita production of the most 
developed capitalist countries, including the United States of 
America. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia, the productivity of labor was 
many times lower than in the United States and was considerably 
lower than in England and France. Yet in that respect the U.S.S.R»> 
has already overtaken England and France and is catching up 
with the United States. As compared with 1913, the productivity 
of labor in industry in the U.S.S.R. increased 9.5 times; while in 
the United States, it increased only 2.3 times. In the Soviet 
Union productivity of labor is growing on the basis of mastering 
the achievements of science and technique by masses of work- 
ers; on the basis of mechanization, and improvement of the con- 
ditions of labor. 

The important result of forty years of Soviet power in the field 
of agriculture is the creation of the all-embracing system of 
collective farms, machine-tractor stations, and state farms. 
There are now in the country about 80,000 collective farms and 
5,800 state farms. On their fields there are 1,632,000 tractors 
(in terms of 15 h.p. tractors), 420,000 grain combines, about 
660,000 trucks, and millions of other complicated agricultural 
machinery. Socialist reconstruction of agriculture assured a 
rapid growth of the marketable portion of agricultural produc- 
tion. For example, as compared with the best pre-revolutionary, 
1913 yields, the marketable portion of grain increased almost 
three times (of wheat even five times); of raw cotton, sun flower 
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seeds and vegetables - six times; of sugar beets and potatoes, 
almost three times. In order properly to evaluate these figures, 
one should remember that the part of the population occupied in 
agriculture is now only half what it was. Most significant suc - 
cesses in the production of field crops and animal husbandry 
were achieved during the last four years since September, 1953 
when the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Party began 
to carry out a broad program of measures for a sharp rise in 
agricultural production. Of special importance in that respect 
were such measures as strengthening of the material-technical 
basis of agriculture; plowing up of virgin lands; the strengthen- 
ing of collective farms, machine-tractor stations and state 
farms with guiding personnel; an increase of the material in- 
terest of agricultural workers in the rise of agricultural pro- 
duction; introduction of a new system of planning for agricul- 
tural production; abolition, from January 1, 1958, of compulsory 
deliveries of agricultural production to the state by private 
economies of members of collective farms, workers, and of- 
ficials. 

The gross amount of agricultural production, purchased and 
collected by the state, sharply increased. According to avail- 
able data on November 1, 1957, collection and purchase of 
grain by the state — as compared with the same period of 1953 
— amounted to 120%. This includes the following figures for 
various products: wheat — 143%, sugar beets — 175%, potatoes 
~- 148%, vegetables — 179%, cattle — 148% (including pork — 
804%), milk and milk products — 190%, wool — 142%, eggs — 
165%. The successes achieved in the field of animal husbandry 
now enable us to aim at a real target: in the next years to catch 
up with the U.S. in production of meat, milk, and butter per 
capita of population. The great army of agricultural workers is 
now busy with the execution of this task. 

Concern for improving the welfare of the population comes 
first in the activity of the Communist Party. The most general 
index, characterizing the standard of living of the people, is the 
growth of the national income. The national income per capita 
of population in the U.S.S.R. has increased, as compared with 
1913, thirteen times. Such a tempo is impossible in a capitalist 
country. In the same period, the national per capita income in 
the United States increased two times, in England and France 
even less. And one should not forget that in the U.S.S.R. the 
whole national income is distributed in the interests of the ris- 
ing welfare of the whole society and of every member of it. The 
Soviet state every year appropriates huge sums to be paid in 
the field of social insurance, pensions, various benefits, 
scholarships, free schooling, medical services, etc. In 1957 
the total of such appropriations will exceed 192 billion rubles, 
about one third of the total budget expenditures of the state. 
Every year the people’s consumption is increasing. Sales 
through the state and cooperative trade net in 1957 — compared 
with 1940 — were 3.3 times greater for meat and meat prod - 
ucts; 3.5 times greater for butter, milk, and other milk prod- 
ucts; 3.3 times for sugar; 2.8 times for textile fabrics; 4.0 
times for wool fabrics; 9.0 times for silk fabrics. 

The many -sided development of the material and spiritual 
forces of the Soviet people find their expression in great suc- 
cesses of science and technique. The Soviet country occupies 
the foremost position in the application of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. Tests of the Intercontinental Ballistic Mis- 
sile were successful. Scientific and technical achievements 
found their best expression in the creation and putting into or- 
bit of the artificial satellites. All these achievements manifest 
a new epoch in the development of science and technique. 

From the high tribune of the Jubilee Session of the Supreme 
Soviet words of deep gratitude and warm congratulations were 
expressed to Soviet scientists, technicians and workers of our 
industry, who contributed their experience and creative labor 
to the construction of the first artificial satellites. They de- 
serve the honor and warm gratitude of all to whose hearts the 
cause of progress and scientific advance is close. 
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Great as are the achievements of the forty years of existence 
of the Soviet power, such achievements open really breath- 
taking perspectives for the further advance of Soviet society to 
Communism. Communism now is not a dream, not the far-away 
future, but a practical goal, a task for our time. Every success 
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of socialism is a new step on the way toward the higher phase 
of Communist society. The Party is guided by Lenin’s dictum 
that in politics one should look forward and not backward. He 
taught us that “the most important thing is not be satisfied wi t 
our skills, the results of our former experience, but necessarff 
to go forward, trying to achieve more, to go from light tasks tcf 
more difficult ones. Without this, no progress is possible in 
general, and no progress is possible in socialist construction.’ } 
(“Works,” Volume 28, p. 172). 

The Soviet country has reached such a high scientific, tech- : 
nical and productive level, that it is possible to develop producg 
tive forces at tempos about which one could not even dream | 
some twenty years ago. We have created favorable conditions, , 
all the material and moral premises, for the transition to the 
higher level of construction of Communism. 

The Twentieth Congress of the Party armed the Party and thi} 
people with a fighting, effective program for the further power’ 
ful rise of all branches of the national economy. This programa 
is being carried out successfully. It is well known that the Cenq 
tral Committee of the Party and the Council of Ministers re- | 
cently made a decision concerning working out of a long-run 
plan of development of our economy for 1959-65. 

Unquestionably, the realization of this plan will bring our 
country closer to the solution of the basic economic problem: 
in the historically shortest period, to patch up with and overtaki 
the most developed capitalist countries in per capita production 

In planning the high tempos of development of our economy, 
the Soviet state relies on the great advantages of the socialist 
methods of production as compared with capitalistic ones, and 
takes into consideration the objective factors which are favor- 
able for realization of these plans. The-U.S.S.R. has at its dis 
posal a powerful socialist industry, armed with modern tech- 
niques, and a huge mechanized agriculture. It also has trained, 
highly qualified personnel, who are capable of solving the most | 
complex tasks of development of our economy on the basis of 
technical progress, ever-increasing productivity of social labop 
and progressive improvement of quantitative and qualitative 
economic coefficients. Outstanding achievements in the develor 
ment of the Soviet science and technique, their wider application 
in production, now enable us to obtain the most significant re- 
sults in the development of the productive forces with the 
smallest expenditure of labor and materials. Equally important 
is the fact that the Soviet Union has inexhaustible natural re- — 
sources which, under conditions of the socialist order of so- _ 
ciety, can be fully utilized for the welfare of man, for the satis- 
faction of his demands. The existence of the world-wide system 
of socialism, brotherly cooperation and altruistic mutual help, 
a purposeful international division of labor, and coordination of f 
plans of economic development among socialist countries — all 
this accelerates the movement of the people’s economy, not only 
in the U.S.S.R., but in all countries of the camp of socialism. — 

In the light of the tasks set by the Twentieth Party Congress, , 
it is useful to compare the present level of the industrial de- — 
velopment of U.S.S.R. and the United States. In 1957 the output 
of iron ore in the U.S.S.R. will amount to approximately 84 mil- 
lion tons; coal — 462 million tons (or, in terms of bituminous — 


coal, — 395 million tons); oil — 98 million tons; pig iron — mor 
than 37 million tons; steel — 51 million tons; electric energy — 
210 billion kwh; cement — almost 29 million tons; sugar — mors 
than 4.5 million tons; woolen fabrics — more than 280 million _ 
meters; leather footwear — about 350 million pairs. ; 
In the United States 1956 production (or mining) totaled 98 } 
million tons of iron ore, 479 million tons of coal, 354 million | 
tons of oil, 69 million tons of pig iron, 104.5 million tons of : 
Steel, 684 billion kwh of electric energy, 54 million tons of. ce- 
ment, 2.1 million tons of sugar, 299 million meters of wool fab-- 
rics, and 586 million pairs of footwear. 
These figures show that the Soviet Union still is considerably ’ 
behind the United States in the production of some of the most 
important commodities. At the same time the level of Americam 


_ Soviet people in their heroic work, in 
of building Communism. 
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been substantially cut. Before the Soviet people is now seta 
quite realizable task: in the near future to catch up with the 
United States in per capita production of meat, milk, and butter. 

At the Twentieth Congress of the Party the necessity oi pre- 
paring a long-run plan of economic and cultural development of 
the Soviet country for several five year plans was pointed out. 
Preliminary targets for some types of production already are 
available and they show what a gigantic step forward our coun- 
try may make now in the development of our economy. 

It is assumed that in about fifteen years the annual production | 
of the U.S.S.R. would reach the following levels: iron-ore 250- | 
$300 million tons, pig iron 75-85 million tons, steel 100-120 mil- | 
lion tons, coal 650-750 million tons, oil 350-400 million tons, 
natural gas 270-320 billion cubic meters, electric energy 800- 
900 million kwh, cement 90-110 million tons, sugar 9-10 million 
tons, woolen fabrics 550-650 million meters, footwear 600-700 
million pairs. 

The substantial. planned increase of metal production would 
necessitate a notable increase in raw material base for ferrous 
metallurgy, first of all by putting into exploitation great iron 
ore fields discovered in the last years. Special attention is 
given to the greater use in our economy of natural gas and oil 
as well as to the development of the chemical industry, which 
will make possible not only the solution of new technical prob- 
lems in industry and construction, but also will considerably 
increase production of high quality goods for popular consump- 
tion, lower their self-cost, and make secure the supply of 
mineral fertilizers for agriculture. Said Comrade N. S. Khru- 
shchev at the Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet of U.S.S.R.: 
“In heavy industry, in machine building, in the development of 
science and technique, we have reached a stage when, without 
detriment to the strengthening of defense of our country, with- 
out detriment to the further development of heavy industry and 
machine building, we may develop light industry at a consider - 
ably higher rate, and in particular, we may produce fabrics and 
footwear for the population at such levels that in the next five 
to seven years, we may sufficiently satisfy the need of the 
population in these commodities.” 

_ Equally favorable are conditions for the further many -sided 

development of diversified socialist agriculture. In accordance 
with decisions of the Twentieth Congress of the Party, we have 
to bring annual production of grain to 197 million tons. As to 


animal husbandry, for the fulfillment of the task of catching up 
with the United States in the next years in per capita production 
‘of meat, milk and butter — the socialist economy has to in- 
crease annual production of meat 20-21 million tons and of 
milk to 70 million tons. Such is the nearest perspective; but in 
the future we have to produce even more grain and animal 
products in order to satisfy the growing needs of the country 
and the needs of foreign trade. The continued development of 
agriculture foresees the increase in production of such vitally 
important commodities as cotton, sugar beets, and other 
technical culture as well as the production of fruits, grapes, 
citrus, and tea. 

The solution of this problem requires, on the one hand, fur - 
ther cultivation of virgin land, and especially agricultural utili- 
zation of the immense land resources of the Far East; on the 
other hand — the country-wide improvement of agricultural 
technique, energetic measures for raising yields of all crops, 
for raising the number of cattle and its productivity. 

Calculations of our planners show that in the next fifteen 

years the U.S.S.R. may not only catch up with the United States 
in the production of the most important commodities, but also 
“ei may overtake it, and become a victor in the world competition 
with the most developed capitalist countries. This inspires the 
their advance on the road 


In the struggle for the solution of the basic economic task, a 


ls rge part should be played by the Soviet economists in general, 


and by the scientific personnel of the Institute of Economics at 
the Academy of Sciences, in particular. In the process of pre- 


paring the long-range plan of development of our economy, and 


of determining the methods of carrying it out, there arise im- 
ortant problems of a methodological character, the study of 

has enormous economic and political significance. 

‘honorable duty of the Soviet economists is to take an ac- 
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tive part in the preparation of the perspective seven years’ plan 
of development of our economy for 1959-65 and in the study of 
problems of the general plan. 

: tific investigation of the problems connected with the 
preparation of the perspective plan of development of our 
economy includes a number of questions concerning working 
out and improving the methodology of calculation and analysis 
of the basic economic indices of the plan and their comparisons 
with economic indices of the most important capitalist coun- 
tries; the methodology of calculating the development of produc - 
tion and its location; the productivity of labor; accumulation of 
capital and consumption; economic effectiveness of capital in- 
vestments and application of new techniques. We have to work 
out effective suggestions in respect to all possible means of 
strengthening and developing economic stimuli for raising pro- 
duction. We have to study the direction of development of social 
ownership and the inter-connection of two forms of it, national 
and of cooperative ownership, etc. 

With all of these are inseparably connected problems of tem- 
pos and proportions in the development of our economy, as- 
suming the condition of securing priority to the growth of pro- 
duction of means of production; the problem of a balance in our 
economy; of reproduction of the social product; of the basic 
funds; of the balance of labor resources. An especially import- 
ant problem is finding and using most effectively the newer and 
newer inner reserves, issuing from the overhauling of the in- 
dustrial and construction management system. From this it 
follows that we should study thoroughly, deeply and effectively 
the experience of the Economic Councils, the documents of 
enterprises, and the mass data of control and statistics. 

At the present stage of communist construction, the question 
of increasing the productivity of social labor and lowering self- 
cost in industrial and agricultural production should occupy the 
first place. We should investigate deeply the sources of the 
growth of labor productivity and of the lowering of expenditures 
of labor per unit of product, should study questions connected 
with the inter-relationships of the productivity of labor and 
wages. 

V. I. Lenin pointed out: “Personal interestedness increases 
production and we need increase of production ahead of every- 
thing else at any cost.” (“Works”, Vol. II, p. 36). The scientif- 
ic investigation of questions concerning the stimulation of pro- 
ductivity in industry and agriculture, and the strengthening of 
economic calculation, will contribute to the further creative de- 
velopment and improvement of Lenin’s principle of personal 
interestedness in the rise of production. 

The party is carrying out a broad program for raising the 
material welfare of the people. Further successes in this direc- 
tion to a very important degree depend upon the lowering of the 
self cost of agricultural production, because here lies a real 
chance for systematic lowering of prices. It is high time to 
evaluate the work of collective farms, machine-tractor stations 
and state farms not only by the quantity, but also by the self cost 
of their production. In some problems of methodology concern- 
ing the determination of self cost of collective farm production, 
there is no unanimity among Soviet Communists, especially in 
the estimate of outlay of the collective farm members’ labor. 
Concerning these questions and their discussion, there must be 
finally found a point of view which would permit calculations of 
the self cost of collective production on basis of scientific 
methodology. This is dictated by the necessity of intensive ap- 
plication of economic accountability in collective farm produc - 
tion. 

The problem of the economic relationship between machine - 
tractor stations and collective farms also deserves a deep 
study. In this problem a number of questions converge concern- 
ing the relationship, connection and interaction of state and 
group forms of common socialist ownership in agriculture, 
questions of productive relationships between city and villages. 

Further development of our economy and a reorganization of 
industrial and construction management require that the atten- 
tion of our scientific workers be directed to the question of lo- 
cation theory of socialistic production; to the question of spe- 
cialization and comprehensive development of economic regions; 
of inter-regional and inner -regional economy and transport 
connections; of inter -regional division of labor. Questions 
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of the development of industry from the viewpoint of branches 
should also not be forgotten. 

A large group of problems is connected with the organization 
of the correct international division of labor inside of the so- 
cialist camp, coordination of people’s economies of countries 
with a socialist society, achievement of new successes on the 
way to the solution of the basic economic problem for the so- 
cialist camp as a whole. 

This short and far from complete enumeration of economic 
problems already shows how great and responsible are the 
tasks of state importance which stand before the Soviet scien- 
tists-economists and before the Institute of Economics at the 
Academy of Sciences. 

KK 

A most important event was the conference of the representa- 
tives of the Communist and Workers’ Parties that took place 
in Moscow. This conference and the historical documents ap- 
proved by them —the Declaration and the Manifesto of Peace, 
indicate a new important stage in the development of the world 
Communist movement. This was the most representative and 
broad international conference in the history of the Communist 
movement of all countries. It became a powerful demonstration 
of the great unbreakable unity and solidarity of Communist and 


Workers’ Parties, which count in their ranks more than 33,000, - |. 


000 Communists, and base their work ideologically on Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The conference of the representatives of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of Socialist countries confirmed the unity of 
the parties concerning the fundamental questions of the socialist 
revolution and socialist construction. In the Declaration were 
generalized the main regularities which lay at the basis of the 
struggle for socialism. Creative application of general Marxist- 
Leninist principles in correspondence with specific, concrete 
historical conditions in each country is the unchangeable basis 
for the unity and brotherly cooperation of countries building 
socialism. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution and forty years of 
experience of socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. had a de- 
cisive influence on the historical development of mankind. The 
last forty years were a period of tempestuous growth of world 
Communism and the workers’ movement in breadth and depth. 
There appeared and successfully developed socialist countries 
in Europe and Asia. The greatest historical event after the 
October Revolution was the victory of the Revolution in China 
and the formation of the Chinese People’s Republic. Along the 
road to Socialist construction now are advancing the peoples of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, the Democratic Republic of Viet 
Nam, the German Democratic Republic, the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic, the Mongolian. People’s Republic, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. The workers of those 
countries were and are building their socialist edifice, using 
the experience of the October Revolution. 

The emergence of the world socialist system is the greatest 
achievement of the international Communist and workers’ move- 
ment, is a triumph of Marxism-Leninism. It is emphasized in 
the Declaration that the basic content of our epoch is the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism, which began with the Great 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 

In his speech at the Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. comrade Mao Tse-Tung said: “It is quite clear that 
if after the October Revolution the proletarian revolutionaries 
of various countries would ignore or would not seriously study 
the experience of the Russian Revolution, would not seriously 
study the experience of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat and 
socialist construction in the Soviet Union, and if they would not 
analyze this experience and creatively apply it in correspon- 
dence with concrete conditions in their countries, then they 

would not be able to master Leninism, which is a new stage in 
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the development of Marxism, and would not be able to solve 
correctly the problems of revolution and construction in their | 
own country.” The October Revolution opened the high road to }} 
socialism, and the basic forms and methods of socialist con- 
struction have been tested in life through the experience of 
many socialist countries. We have to improve these forms andi 
methods, further master them, and creatively generalize ac- 
cumulated experience on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and: 
unity of a great revolutionary aim. Irreconcilable struggle will 
revisionism and reformism in all their manifestations; with 
dogmatism and sectarianism; a devastating rebuff to bourgeoiss 
little ideas of “national Communism”: this is the task as seen 
by the Communist and Workers’ Parties of all countries. Com} 
munist and Worker Parties see, under contemporary conditiony 
revisionism as the main danger; in other words, right-opportun) 
ism-as a manifestation of bourgeois ideology. This ideology 
aims at the paralysis of the revolutionary energy of the workin: 
class and attempts to create a rationale for the demand of pre-j 
serving or restoring capitalism. 

The sharpening of the general crisis of capitalism with 
special force is apparent in the disintegration of the colonial 
system. India, Indonesia, Burma, Egypt, Syria, and a number 
of other countries, threw off the yoke of capitalism and are 
searching for means of rapid renaissance of their economy anc# 
culture. In all colonial and dependent countries, a people’s 
movement is growing for national independence and freedom. | 
During the last twelve years, besides the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, and the Koreary 
People’s Democratic Republic, more than 700 million people 
were freed from colonial slavery and have created their own 
national sovereign states. 

The achievements of the U.S.S.R. and other socialist coun- 
tries inspire the laborers of the capitalist countries for the 
struggle against their exploiters and at the same time compel 
the bourgeois to give concessions of a social-economic characti 
These concessions are snatched as a result of the stubborn 
struggle of the working class, inspired by the powerful ideas off 
the Great October Revolution. 

The conclusions of the Twentieth Congress of the Party con- - 
cerning such vital questions as peaceful co-existence of two 
systems, the possibility of different forms of transition to so- 
cialism, the possibility of averting wars in our time, the de- 
velopment of the world socialist system, received wide support 
from fraternal Communist and Workers’ Parties of the whole ob 
progressive mankind. 

In the Declaration and Manifesto of Peace, it is emphasized 
that the Communist and Workers’ Parties consider the struggles 
for peace as their foremost task. The U.S.S.R. and all socialis- 
tic countries conduct a policy of preservation of peace in the 
whole world and are the rampart of peace and social progress. 
The working class, the democratic forces, the laboring masses | 
of all countries, are vitally interested in the constant strength- 
ening and defending of brotherly ties, in broadening, strengthen- 
ing and defending the historical, political and social achieve- 
ments realized in the U.S.S.R., the first and strongest socialist — 
power, in the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, in all socialist states, 


from all the intrigues of the enemies of socialism. 

The results of the past forty years show that the working 
Class in its struggle for construction of socialism obtained vic- 
tories of world wide importance. Now more than 900 million 
people in socialist countries are building the great edifice of : | 
socialism under the banner of Marxism-Leninism. The So-. 
viet people believe in the sacred rightfulness of their cause 
and are ready to carry out their historical mission of buil 
ing Communist society. United even more around the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, the heroic Soviet people is’ 


marching assuredly forward to new victories of Communist 
construction. 
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The forty years that passed since the victory of the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution constitute the richest period in con- 
tent and importance in the development, not only of our country, 
| but also of all mankind. During this relatively short period, so- 
cialism became victorious on one-sixth of the globe, and we are 
now witnessing the successful gradual transition from social- 
ism to communism. A world socialist system of economics, 
which embraces now more than one-quarter of the land surface 
of the globe and more than one-third of its population, appeared 
and grew in strength. The Soviet Union in its economic develop- 
ment overtook many advanced capitalistic countries. The 
U.S.S.R.’s share in world industrial production, which amounted 
te 2-3% in 1917, is now more than 20%. 

The foremost role in obtaining these gradual successes by 
) the Soviet people was played by the creation and strengthening 
of the world’s first socialist state, which is the main tool for 
the socialist transformation of the economy and the construction 
of Communism. 

Every state is a superstructure over the economic base of 
} society. The character of the state changes with changes in the 
economic process because the development of the state, in the 
final account, is based on objective economic laws which it can- 
not repeal or replace by other laws. This, however, does not 
mean that the state is a passive addition to the economic base. 
Contrary to vulgar “economic materialism,” Marxism-Leninism 
considers the state as an active force in social development. 
The state “In no case is something inert; it always acts, and 
acts very energetically, always active and never passive” (Lenin, 
“Works,” Vol. 1, p. 336). There is no doubt that the regime of 
capitalism, the regime of suppression and exploitation, would 
have long ago been swept away by the popular masses, under the 
guidance of the working class, if it was not defended in the most 
jactive way by the monstrous political-militaristic machinery of 
the bourgeois state, brutally supressing and punishing every 
revolutionary attempt of the masses. 

The role of the state, the direction, the character and the de- 
gree of its action on the economic base and on other sides of 
social life, depend upon the dominant form of ownership of the 
means of production, and are, because of that, not identical in 
various social-economic formations. 

In the period of pre-monopolistic capitalism, the economic 
role of the state was reduced, in essentials, to the preservation 
of the general conditions of capitalist exploitation. The state 
influenced economics chiefly through legislation concerning 
property rights and inheritance, inventions, commercial trans- 
actions, credit, and also through intervention in distributive re- 
lations by means of its financial system. By establishing com- 
pulsory legal norms, the state has been guarding the capitalist 
relationships of property, contributing to their development, 
making stronger the whole system of capitalist exploitation. 
Taking part of the income of the people and directing the means 
acquired in this way for the maintenance of the state apparatus 
on the preparation and conducting of wars, etc., the bourgeois 
state has been bringing certain changes in the distribution of 
the national income. This distribution is realized on the basis 
of laws inherent in capitalist production. The main method for 
influencing the political superstructure of the economic base 
via economic means, that is, by redistribution of income and 
accumulation of capital, has been through the finances of the 
bourgeois state (the state budget, taxes, state credit, issuance 
of paper money, etc.). ; “Sibi 

The transition to the monopolistic stage of development of 
capitalism caused a broadening of the economic role of the 
bourgeois state, an increase of its interference in the economic 
life of society. On the surface it took the form of state regula- 
tion of economy, which is especially intensified during wars and 
economic crises. However, in fact, it is not the state which 
“regulates” the activities of the capitalist monopolies and con- 
trols them, but the other way around; the capitalist monopolies 
a. 
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dictate their will to the state apparatus, determine its domestic 
and foreign policy. The dominance of the monopolies in econom- 
ics predetermines their dominance in the sphere of politics. 

The main cause of the increase of the economic role of the 
bourgeois state at the present stage of development of capital- 
ism is the high level of capitalist collectivization of production. 
Thus every step in the process of collectivization creates the 
premises for a centralized management of the economy on the 
scale of entire branches of production and then of the whole 
country. But the capitalist character of this collectivization 
leads only to the monstrous strengthening of the economic and 
political domination of capitalist monopolies. On this basis, 
state monopolistic tendencies are being developed; state monopo- 
listic capital emerges and acquires greater and greater influ- 
ence. By making obedient to itself the state apparatus and its 
use, the greatest capitalist monopolies try to appropriate all the 
advantages of the collectivization production, while placing the 
whole burden of the negative consequences of the capitalistic 
character of this collectivization on the shoulders of the work- 
ing masses and economically weaker groups of enterpreneurs. 

Capitalistic collectivization of production creates the material 
premises for socialism. However, socialist productive relation- 
ships cannot emerge inside capitalism as the capitalistic rela- 
tionships matured and developed inside feudal society. The in- 
dispensable premise for the formation of a socialist base is the 
destruction of the political supremacy of the exploiting classes, 
the establishment in one form or another of a dictatorship of 
the Proletariat. 

Marxism-Leninism long ago exposed attempts to present the 
spread of state ownership under conditions of political suprem- 
acy of exploiting classes as the “harbinger of socialism” and 
showed the true character of state property under capitalism. 
Such spread of state ownership in principle changes nothing in 
the productive relationships. The state enterprises which oc- 
cupy a relatively modest place in the economy of capitalist 
countries are bound by thousands of threats to private capitalist 
enterprises and in principle are not distinguishable from the 
private capitalist enterprises. The means of production, as be- 
fore, face the workers as does some one else’s property; labor 
power remains a commodity, the exploitation of hired labor and 
the extraction of surplus value remain the aim of production. 
The only defense is that for state enterprises, the size of the 
profits may not play a determining part; such enterprises may 
limit themselves to small profits or no profit at all (under the 
so-called fee principle) or may even bring losses to the 
treasury, as long as the general mass of the surplus value ob- 
tained by the capitalists is not lowered. For example, the fee 
principle for the exploitation of post offices, telegraph, tele- 
phone, electric stations, etc., allows the private capitalist enter. 
prises to lower their costs of production and distribution of goods 
and in this way permits them to increase their profits. The 
degree of exploitation of the workers in the state enterprises is 
made even higher than in private capitalist ones, because the - 
state may apply on a larger scale methods of non-economic 
coercion, it may introduce in its enterprises specially strict 
police surveillance and militarize its workers. 

In the period of pre-monopolistic capitalism, the transforma- 
tion of single enterprises or branches of economy into state 
property, beside general political, military-strategic, and 
economic considerations, were dictated to a large degree by 
fiscal considerations. Under present conditions, considerations 
of a general political, military-strategic, and economic order, 
preserved their importance. As to fiscal considerations, in the 
countries of imperialism the spread of state ownership now 
places new burdens on the budget and thus necessitates further 
increases of taxes and of state indebtedness. Capitalist monopo- 
lies permit the spread of state ownership only in cases which 
secure for them larger profits. 

A real socialist content to the spread of state ownership of 
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enterprises is acquired only under conditions where political 
power is in the hands of the working people. Because of that 
the socialist revolution begins with a political overturn after 
which follows the use of the seized power for economic and 
political transformation, for socialist transformation of the 
society. The main task of the socialist state is the following: 
through expropriation of capitalist and landlord property, and 
through cooperation of small producers of goods (peasants, 
artisans) to collectivize production in a socialist way; and 

on the basis of a socialist collectivization, to secure a rapid 
growth in the productivity of labor, the development and im- 
provement of production, communist re-education of the popu- 
lation, and the full victory of communism. This determines 
the principal peculiarities and incomparably wider boundaries 
of economic power displayed by the socialist state as com- 
pared with the bourgeois state. 

The part played by the proletarian state in socialist collec - 
tivization of production consists in: (1) concentration in its 
hands of the most important means of production and exchange 
through socialist nationalization, and taking measures for fur- 
ther broadening and strengthening of the state production cen- 
ter; (2) helping with all means, peasants and artisans to co- 
operate, giving them many-sided help; and the creation, 
strengthening (organizationally and economically) and develop- 
ment of their collective economy. 

Because of the concentration in the hands of the state of the 
most important means of production and exchange, of the for- 
mation and development of the state socialist productive center, 
the state becomes the organizer of a process of expanded so- 
cialistic reproduction. It manages numerous enterprises in all 
branches of the peoples economy; guides the development of the 
collective farms and other cooperative enterprises; organizes 
expanded reproduction of the labor force; carries out a wide 
system of social-cultural measures. Thus, the socialist state, 
besides functions of a political and military character, also 
has functions of an economic, organizational and cultural- 
educational nature. This is its most important feature. 

If we exclude the function of military defense of the country 
from outside aggression, the development of which is depend- 
ent on the international situation, all other functions of the so- 
cialistic state are determined by the degree of the socialistic 
collectivization of production and by the class structure of the 
society. The development of the socialist way of life, crowned 
by complete victory of socialism in the whole country, strength - 
ens the regulating role of the socialist state in the field of eco- 
nomics, tremendously widens and complicates the economic - 
organizational and cultural-educational activity of its organs. 
Increase in the proportion of state socialist property; growth 
of the scale of activities of the state production center and 
its influence on the collective farm production centers; expan- 
sion of the network and volume of work of the state social- 
cultural institutions: these have a decisive influence. 

The Soviet state now owns more than 200 thousand industrial 
enterprises, more than 120 thousand kilometers of railroad 
net with all its rolling stock and installations, air and water 
transport, the larger part of the motorized road transport, 5.8 
thousand state farms, and more than eight thousand machine- 
tractor stations which have most important implements of agri- 
cultural production. It owns about 450 million square meters of 
apartment floor space, and thousands of enterprises in the field 
of public utilities. As compared with 1928, production of state 
industry has increased more than 30 times and its part in the 
total industrial production of U.S.S.R. rose from 69.4% to 94%. 
State machine-tractor stations now serve 99% of the sown area 
of the collective farms. The area of the state agricultural en- 
terprises amounts to about one-fifth the total sown area of the 
country. The overwhelming part of capital investment in the 
national economy, as well as in social-cultural construction, is 
financed through state funds. The volume of this amounted to 
more than 1,670 billion rubles during 1929-56 in prices as of 
July ist 1955; the figure does not include investments of collec - 
tive farms). Through various forms of purchases and collec- 
tions, a larger part of the collective farm production is con- 
centrated in the hands of the state. The part of the state in re- 
tail trade (including public catering), rose from 21% in 1928 to 
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69% in 1956. The state has 767 colleges and universities, more 
than 3,600 special secondary schools, 213,000 general schools 
(including 37,000 secondary schools), which provide free educa - 
tion. The state owns a large number of libraries, clubs, public 
clinics, hospitals, institutions caring for children, sanitoria, 
rest houses, and other social-cultural institutions. All these 
determine the gigantic scale of economic-- organizational and 
cultural-educational activity of the Soviet Socialist state, its 
immense role in the development of our economy. 

OK 

The most important problem of the socialist state consists 
in insuring the greatest possible increase in productivity of 
social labor. V. I. Lenin emphasized the foremost importance 
of the growth of labor productivity for the victory of Communis 
In the solution of this problem the Soviet people during the years 
of socialistic construction reached great successes. The growth } 
of productivity of labor in the U.S.S.R. between 1928 and 1956 
was as follows: in industry — 7.5 times, in construction — 4.9 
times, in railroad transport — 4.5 times. By 1957, as compared 
with 1913, productivity of labor in industry — in spite of shorter 
working hours — increased about 9.5 times; in the U.S. — 2.3 
times; in France by 84%, in England by less than 40%. Asa 
result, if in 1913 the level of productivity of labor in Russa was — 
three times lower than in France, five times lower than in Eng- 
land, nine times lower than in U.S., now in respect to this de- 
cisive index the U.S.S.R. is ahead of England and France and is 
catching up with the U.S.A. 

The main condition for the high tempo of growth of labor pro- 
ductivity in the U.S.S.R., as well as in other socialist countries, , 
is the planned character of social production. Here, as com- 
pared with capitalism, the higher form of organization of social \ 
labor finds its expression, corresponding to the contemporary 
level of development of the productive forces under socialism. 

For the management of the large enterprises it is necessary 
to have absolute unity of will directing the work of millions, an — 
organ which really can secure such a unity on the scale of the 
whole society, of the whole country. Such an organ can be only 
a socialist state, which in a planned way organizes production, 
which has sufficient authority, the necessary attributes of 
power, and expresses the interests of the whole people. 

In the imperialist countries the state is the powerful weapon 
in the hands of the capitalist monopolies for influencing the 
economy, not only with political means, but also economic 
means. However, this influence can only stimulate or retard the 
spontaneous development of the capitalist economy, but it does 
not become a decisive factor of that development if in the end 
it does not make capitalist economy a planned economy. As a 
rule it is limited to influencing the distribution of income and 
savings (the re-distributive role of finance), and the sphere of 
exchange of commodities (purchases by the state of a substan- 
tial part of production of capitalist enterprises). Its activities 
are carried out in the interests of monopoly capital, chiefly of 
the large capitalistic monopolies, with the purpose of safeguard: 
ing high profits and their greatest possible increase. 

Only the socialist collectivization of the means of production © 
and the resulting subordination of social production to the goal 
of satisfying the constantly growing material and cultural needs _ 
of the whole society make not only possible, but objectively 
necessary, the real planning of the national economy. V. I. 
Lenin emphasized that the term socialist should be applied only 
to construction which is done according to a larger general plant 
(“Works,” Vol. 28, p. 19). Concentration in the hands of the _ 
socialist state of the most important means of production and — | 
circulation makes it an organ which may and should work out — 
plans for the development of the national economy and secure — 
their realization. : 

Direction of the whole national economy according to one : 
plan is the most important principle of socialist economy and — 
its main advantage. It makes it possible to coordinate the work 
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of all branches of the national economy, of all sides of social r 
production. It permits the development of all economic regions 
and the most rational and effective use of available resources 
for the solution of tasks set by the objectively emerging ne 
of the development of society. Direction of the peoples econo 

according to one plan is the most important feature of the _ 
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economic -organizational activity of the socialist state. The 
centralized, all-state planned guidance of the economy is ex- 
actly one of the most important causes of the high tempo of 
growth of social productivity in the U.S.S.R. and in the countries 
of people’s democracy. Because of that, negation and underesti- 
mation of the part played by the socialist state asa directing 
and guiding force of social development; contrasts of centralized 
planning on an all-state scale with the creative iniative of the 
personnel of individual attempts to present the ownership of 
individual collective organizations of workers as the highest 
form of socialist property: all this is in crying contradiction to 
the actual requirements for the development of a socialist soci- 
ety and is theoretically wrong. 

Every direct or indirect introduction of property rights for 
workers of astate enterprise in the means of production and in 
the products of that enterprise, or their right to weaken or hin- 
der the orders of all-state authorities, was characterized by 
V. I. Lenin as the greatest distortion of the basic elements of 
the Soviet power, and a complete negation of socialism (See V. I. 
Lenin: “Democratism and the Socialist Character of the Soviet 
Power,” “Pravda” April 22, 1957). Transfer of the state means 
of production to the ownership of collective organizations of the 
workers of individual enterprise would mean a step backward to 
a lower, cooperative form of socialist ownership, while one of 
the tasks of the gradual transition of socialism to communism 
consists in bringing the collective farm-cooperative form of 
ownership to the level of the entire people’s (state) ownership, 
and their amalgamation in one type of the entire people’s owner - 
ship of production in communist society. 

The workers of the state socialist enterprises are not their 
Owners personally, but rather collective owners of the whole 
aggregation of enterprises, of all the means of production which 
belong to the state; that is, to the whole people. Through organs 
elected and authorized by them, the workers govern the whole 
vast state economy. Substitution for the centralized all-state, 
planned guidance of such organs by an organization of activities 
of socialist enterprises in which every one of them independent- 
ly and on its own initiative determined the composition, quanti- 
ties and direction of production, prices, the levels of remuner- 
ation for labor, and accumulation of capital: in such a case, 
there would be an economy of seperate entities, meaning a re- 
turn to the anarchic system of economy. The activities of the 
disconnected, self-governing associations, deprived of one plan 
of guidance and regulation, competing with each other, would 
free the spontaneous action of the law of value, and in the final 
account, such associations would be subordinated to the power 
of the market. This wouldbenot only refusal to take advantage of 
a planned socialist economy, but also such a weakening of the 
socialist state, that it would carry in itself a threat of the resto- 
ration of capitalist relations. 

The essence of planning lies in the constant, systematic pre- 
servation of proportionality. Without single economic plans 
which mutually tie up the development of all branches of 
economy, and subordinate its development to a single all-state 
purpose, without all-state planned guidance, it is impossible to 
assure this constant proportionality. 

The defenders of the capitalist regime try to present social- 
ist collectivization of production and the directive character of 
plans as a limitation of civil liberties and private initiative of 
the members of the society. Actually socialism opens unlimited 
possibilities for the development of creative work and initiative 
for the broadest masses of people, directed at the ceaseless 
development and improvement of socialist production. This is 
predetermined by the purpose of socialist production and the 
real democratic nature of the socialist state. 

Participation of the broad masses in economic and cultural 
‘construction finds its best expression in the development of 
workers socialist competition for carrying out and over -ful- 
filling plans, for improvement of work in all sectors of social 
life. From 1950 to 1956 the number of innovators and inventors 
increased from 555,000 to 1,341,000. During the same period, 
11,825,000 innovations and inventions were offered, of which 
6,619,000 were applied in production. 

Socialist centralism is not in opposition to the masses; on the 
rary, it relies on the creative initiative and activity of the 


masses, because its purpose is to help to bring about the fuller 
satisfaction of the material and spiritual needs of the whole 
society: It is combined with the broadest socialist democratism. 
V.I. Lenin pointed out that: “Centralism, understood in a really 
democratic sense, assumes the historically unprecedented pos- 
sibility of full and unimpeded development, not only of local 
features, but also of local activities, local initiative, a variety 

of roads, methods, and means of movement to the common goal.” 
(Works, Vol. 27, Page 181). 

Without attracting masses into active participation in the 
management of production, in the preparation of plans and the 
struggle for carrying them out; without careful and thorough 
study of the local experience and local conditions of work, there 
may appear a threat of bureaucratization of management, its 
loss of understanding of the demands of life. On the other hand, 
a widening of local rights which is not required in order to 
stimulate the support and encouragement of creative initiative 
of local organs and workers, directed for the search for varia- 
gated forms and methods of achieving the fixed target; which on 
the contrary, undermines the obligatory character of the most 
important tasks, fixed by the center, deprives the local organs 
and all the workers of the purposeful character of their activity 
and isolates them. 

The directive character of the state plans, of course, limits 
the rights of local organs and the managers of enterprises, but 
this is that kind of limitation which is dictated by the general 
interests of the country and without which the activity of these 
organs and enterprises themselves, would lose their firm 
planned basis. The degree of such limitations changes according 
to concrete conditions. It is also different for various branches 
of economic activity and for different sections of work. For 
example, railroad transport requires a high degree of central- 
ized management. Without such a degree the proper functioning 
of a single national net of the railroads cannot be assured. The 
unity of the monetary system and of monetary circulation is 
dictated by the necessity of centralized management of the finan- 
cial-credit system and the effectuation of a single policy of 
prices. The decisive role of capital investment for the future 
development of the national economy requires a corresponding 
centralization in that region, etc., etc. 

Combination of the all-state centralized planned guidance with 
socialist democratism, with creative initiative, self help, activity 
of the laboring masses and local organs, with their every-day 
participation in economic and cultural construction, determines 
the content of the Lenin’s principle of democratic centralism 
which lies at the basis of the organization and guidance of the 
whole economic and cultural life of the country. Consistent 
realization of this principle creates the conditions for the most 
rapid growth and improvement of socialist production. This 
principle is also realized through the combination of managerial 
responsibility with wide discussion of the activities of enterprise 
at meetings, production conferences, etc., with development of 
criticism from below. 

The fuller and more consistent the realization of Lenin’s 
principle- of democratic centralism; the broader the participation 
of the working masses and local organs in economic and cul- 
tural construction: the deeper and more thorough will appear the 
advantages of the planned socialist system of economy, the more 
effective will be economic planning. 

The invincible power of socialist planning consists primarily 
in the preparation and creative implementation of the plans, in 
the fact that ever-increasing numbers of Soviet citizens — 
members of socialist society — take part, under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, in the management of the economy. 

KK 

The growth of productivity requires labor discipline. The 
socialist state plays a great part in assuring this condition. 

In all social-economic formations based on private ownership | 
of the means of production, labor discipline is established by 
the ruling classes in the interests of intensified exploitation of 
labor. Under the feudal regime of serfdom, the discipline was 
that of a stick; under capitalism, that of hunger — in larger and 
larger degrees supplemented by non-economic compulsion of 


the state. 
The transfer of the means of production to common ownership 
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and the subordination of production to the purposes of the ful- 
lest satisfaction of the growing social and personal needs of the 
workers themselves, radically changes the character of the 
discipline of labor: it now begins to be based on comradely co- 
operation of the people working together, on the community of 
their interests. 

The method first in importance for strengthening discipline 
under socialism is persuasion, the maturing of political con- 
sciousness and the cultural level of the masses. This is achieved 
by cultural and educational activity of the socialist state, by 
legal norms established by it, and by the varied activity of the 
mass social organizations of the workers, supported and encour - 
aged by the socialist state. 

However, during the stage of socialism, measures of persua- 
sion are as yet insufficient for securing the needed discipline 
of labor. Up to this time work for the common good has not yet 
become the first and foremost life necessity; so persuasion 
must be combined with methods of compulsion. V. I. Lenin 
wrote: “...If one is not a utopian, he will not think that after the 
overthrow of capitalism the people will immediately be able to 
work for society without any legal norms. Moreover, the 
abolition of capitalism does not bring at once the economic pre- 
mises of such a change.” (Works, Vol. 25, p. 49.) 

V. I. Lenin pointed out that, brought up by capitalism, accus- 
tomed to look upon production, distribution, and the use of 
social products, on purchase-sale, as a private business, such 
is a reflection of bourgeois anarchy, the basis for propietor 
propensities and moods which basically are in contradiction 
with socialsim and are one of the main obstacles in the transition 
to the communist principle “From each according to his abili- 
ties, to each according to his needs.” The struggle with this 
propensity of the small propietors, with small bourgeois anar- 
chistic tendencies, demands the introduction of the strictest 
state accountancy and control over the measurement of labor 
and consumption, the application of measures of compulsion in 
relation to those who place personal interests above social, who 
try to give to society less and receive from it more. 

Socialist discipline of labor is not the private business of 
every worker but his foremost social duty. It includes not only 
the duty of participation in the social labor process by all citi- 
zens who are able to work, but also the fulfillment of norms 
determined by the demands of coordinated conduct in the pro- 
cess of work, expressing the degree of participation by each in 
the social process of work. Socialist labor discipline is 
directed against every form of loafing and parasitism. 

The duty of every working person is to fulfill the established 
norms for the expenditure of labor and norms for its effective- 
ness, which are dictated by the social character of production. The 
stricter the labor discipline, the higher the coordination of 
action of all participants in production. Firm discipline of labor 
is the most important problem of high productivity in every 
enterprise, in every sector of it, at every working bench. 

Socialism fully and irrevocably destroys conditions which 
bring about unemployment. Uninterrupted growth of socialist 
production secures for every one the possibility of participation 
in the social process of labor, and various measures taken by 
the socialist state in the field of training and improving quali- 
fications of cadres presents the possibility to each member of 
society to select a sector of labor corresponding with his 
inclinations as well as a chance constantly to perfect his abili- 
ties to work. Through the system of public health, the socialist 
state carries out measures directed towards preservation and 
restoration of the worker’s ability (in free medical aid, free or 
low cost sanatoria, rest homes, etc.). The liquidation of exploit- 
ing classes, of loafing, parasitism, and the guarantee for every 
one of the right to work, permits all labor resources of the 
country to be socially useful. 

A colossal influence for the achievement of the high discipline 
of labor under socialism is a correct and consistent realization 
of the principle of material stimulation, which permits a har- 
monious combination of the social and personal interests of 
working persons under conditions of subordination of personal 
interests to social interests. 

The Leninist principle of material stimulation is realized 
through the application of the corresponding form of wages, 
through the organization of the work of the state enterprises 
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on the basis of economic accountability, the establishment of 
the proper system of prices at which the state buys agricultural 
products from collective farms, etc. Through wages and other 
forms of payment for work we carry out the socialist principle 
of distribution according to labor. Economic accountability 
places the financial-economic position of each enterprise in 
direct dependence on the results of its economic activity. An 
important factor for the development of material stimulation 

is the introduction and strengthening of economic accountability 
inside the enterprise. In order to strengthen the material 
interestedness of the members of the collective farm in the 
development of the social production, the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government increased the purchasing prices on agri- 
cultural products and introduced improvements into the system 
of those prices. It brought changes into the contractual relations 
between collective farms and the machine-tractor stations, 
placing the payment for work of such stations into more direct 
and close relationship to the results of agricultural production. 
In the collective farms, forms of distribution by labor days have 
been introduced, which bring the income of the members in most ; 
direct connection with the level of productivity of labor. In ad- 
dition, a number of other measures were carried out which 
helped to bring about a general increase in collective farm 
production. Important means of financial control (“control by 
the ruble”) over the activity of socialist enterprises are: pay- 
ments into the budget, established by the Soviet state; forms and 
methods of budget financing and bank credit; forms of monetary 
payments in our economy. An important criterion of material 
stimulation is the degree of realization of fixed planned targets. 
In this way the material stimulation becomes an effective level 
for strengthening and reinforcing the most important advantage 
of the social system of economy — its planned nature. 

Thus, the role of the socialist state in securing the discipline 
of labor consists in the following: the state, through a wide 
system of various measures, helps to heighten political con- 
sciousness and the cultural level of the masses; carries out : 
control over the measurement of labor and consumption; intro- 
duces and strengthens the principle of material stimulation of 
labor; takes measures of compulsion in respect to those who 
place their own interests in opposition to the social interests, 
who try to live at the expense of others, who avoid taking part 
in the processes of social work, who break requirements re- 
sulting from the necessity of coordinating the conduct of men in 
the process of work. i 

As the political consciousness and cultural level of the masses 
increases and the creation of communist relations to labor and 
the social product are brought about, the importance of methods 
of compulsion and the necessity of their application are dimin- 
ished, because citizens of the Soviet state are becoming more 
and more accustomed to work for the common good without 
any measures of compulsion. 

2k KOK 

The basic peculiarities of the socialist state’s functions and 
its economic role may be visibly seen ina comparison of the 
budgets of the U.S.S.R. and of the capitalist states. The domination 
of monopoly capital and the sharpening of all contradictions of 
capitalism brought an enormous growth of the budgets of 
imperialist states. The basic part of the revenue in those 
states is spent on militarization of their economy, while the 
rest — on the maintenance of the administration, police, courts, 
and other apparatus of compulsion. The expenses of militariza- 
tion are growing especially rapidly during the period of the 
general crisis of capitalism. In the United States direct-mili- — 
tary expenditures increased from 348 million dollars in 1913- : 
14 to 1,368 million dollars in 1938-39 and 40,965 million dol- 3 
lars in 1956-57; their part in the total sum of expenditures rose | 
from 15.2% in 1938-39 to 59.5% in 1956-57. In England, now the 
direct military expenditures are twenty times as largeasin _ | 
1913-14 and six times as large as in 1938-39. If we add here _ 
the indirect military expenditures (payment of the state debt ; 
which was brought about by the preparation and carrying out of | 
wars, financing of research and experiments carried out with 
the purpose of an armaments race, appropriation for “help” to 
other countries which is used for their armaments, etc., etc.), the 
total expenditures in the United States, connected with militarizat 
would take more than three quarters of the budget expenditures. 
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Subordination of the state apparatus to the capitalist monopo- 
lies brought about such a situation that militarization of the 
economy became the “normal” means of increasing profits or 
preserving them at a high level. Instead of being a stimulus for 
militarization of the economy, high military profits became one 
of its main causes. This explains the policy of imperialist coun- 
tries directed at the creation of greater tensions on the interna- 
tional stage, the creation of conditions favorable for new wars 
for an armament race. ‘ 

The colossal growth of the budget expenditures, connected 
with the intensified militarization of the economy brings an 
enormous increase in taxes and of the state indebtedness. 
Taxes are used as a means cf taking a part of the necessary 
product of the industrial workers, white collar workers and 
farmers, and adding it to the surplus value, while the state 
debts are used as a means of turning inactive money capitals 
into active ones. The state debt becomes the prevalent form of 
investment of free money capital, rapidly growing because the 
dynamics of production is lagging considerably behind the dy - 
namic of profits. 

The increase of the redistributive role of the budget of capi- 
talist countries is characterized by the growth of the number 
of persons paying taxes as a result of lowering taxable mini- 
mums and increasing the tax rates. The number of income tax 
payers in the United States has increased from three million in 
1938-39 to 47 million in 1952-53; in England during the same 
period from 3.8 million to 16 million. This means that while in 
1938-39 there was in the United States for every one hundred 
persons 2.3 income tax payers and in England eight, in 1952-53 
the corresponding number was 34 and 31. It is understandable 
that the growth of tax burdens leads to the reduction of the bud- 
get for consumption. 

The increase of payments into the state budget out of profits, 
which characterizes the increasing role of bourgeois state fi- 
nance in the redistribution of surplus value between various 
groups of exploiters, in no way changes the norm of exploitation 


or brings about the lowering of profits. On the contrary, accord- 


ing to the official data, the profits of the American corporations 
after payment of taxes increased from five billion dollars in 
1939 to 21.5 billion dollars in 1956. Taxation of the largest 
monopolies which are most closely connected with the state ap- 
paratus is actually a fiction. Through hiding large parts of the 
profits from taxation used for this purpose are falsified balan- 
ces and reports, fictional transfers of large sums into various 
funds, reserves, and fictional expenditures of production, in- 
cluding inter-wages bonuses and high fees to the grafters and 
members of the boards of the corporations, etc., etc.), charging 
high prices for the state orders, getting from the state various 
subsidies and exemptions — monopolies receive back more than 
they pay through taxes. 

The Soviet state is compelled to direct part of its budget re- 
sources to the financing of defense. At the same time, guided by 
the Leninist principle of peaceful coexistence of states with dif- 
ferent social-economic systems and consistently defending the 
cause of peace, the Soviet state during the last years carried 
out not only relative, but also absolute cuts in expenditures for 
defense. The part of these expenditures in the state budget of 
the U.S.S.R. fell from 23.7% in 1952 to 17.2% in 1956 and 15.9% 
in 1957 (as planned), while they are only percentage-wise one- 
half of the pre-war 1940 expenditures. 

Carrying out its economic-organizational and cultural-educa- 
tional functions, the Soviet state directs overwhelming parts of 
its budget resources towards securing conditions of expanded 
reproduction in the state production sector, in rendering many - 
sided help to the collective farm and cooperative production 
sectors and in satisfying the growing cultural and personal con- 
sumption needs of the population. During the last post-war five 
year_plans (1946-1955), the U.S.S.R.’s budget financing of the 
national economy and of social and cultural measures exceeded 
2,880 billion rubles, and the part of such expenditures in the 
budget rose from 60.5 to 70.5 percent. In 1956 the part of the 
expenditures in financing of the national economy and social- 
cultural measures rose to 72.6 percent. The U.S.S.R. state 
budget plays the most important part in the expanded reproduc - 


tion of the basic funds and in the increase of the working capital 
of enterprises and economic organizations. 
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The budget of the socialist state is based on the income of 
enterprises and organizations of the socialist economy which 
are invariably growing as production rises and the cost of pro- 
duction falls. These incomes bring about 85 percent of all 
budget resources of the U.S.S.R. and exceed by more than 2.5 
times the volume of the budget financing of the national econ- 
omy. The payments of the population are considerably less than 
payments and free services which they get from the state budget. 
For example, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan contributions by 
the people to the budget amounted to 368 billion rubles, while 
during the same period only for the social and cultural measures 
the state appropriated in the budget and spent 660 billion rubles. 
The total sum of payments to the people and free services re- 
ceived by them from the state budget and from the enterprises 
in 1956 reached 169 billion rubles, including 52 billion rubles 
in pension and benefits. Tax payments of the population make 
up less than 9 percent of the budget resources. Taking into con- 
sideration the growth of the payments into the state budget by 
enterprises and organizations of the socialist economy, the So- 
viet Government took a decision beginning with 1958 to cease 
issuing state loans subscribed by the masses of the population 
and paid on an installment basis. At the same time, it increased 
pensions and benefits of social security, increased the exemp- 
tion level of income taxes, and abolished tuition fees. In all this 
one can see the care of the socialist state for raising the wel- 
fare of the people. 

okok 

Organizational forms of state guidance of the economy and the 
degree of its centralization depend upon the concrete conditions 
and tasks of the development of the socialist economy, on the do- 
mestic and international situation. On the whole, then it should 
correspond to the achieved level of the development of the pro- 
ductive forces and activity of the laboring masses. Also of 
great importance are such factors as the availability of highly 
trained personnel at the local organs and enterprises, who 
would be able independently to set and solve problems involving 
the most thorough detection and most effective use of resources; 
the scale of economy; and the general level of planning achieved 
now. 

Carrying out the plan of socialist industrialization of the coun- 
try demanded a high degree of centralization of economic guid- 
ance. Organization of the ministries (Narkhomaty — People’s 
Commissariats) specialized according to the most important 
branches of industry, permitted the concentration of the Party’s 
and the state’s efforts on creation of the decisive branches of 
heavy industry, on training of highly qualified engineers and 
technicians, specialists, economists and organizers of produc- 
tion who are able to master the new techniques and organize 
large scale industrial production on the present scientific- 
technical level. Centralization of guidance also played a great 
part in the socialist transformation of agriculture. 

Now a further development of our economy and of the produc- 
tive forces demands a corresponding change in economic man- 
agement and planning. The former degree of centralization of 
economic management and planning became needless, excessive. 

During the last years the Communist Party and the Soviet 
Government carried out a broad system of measures directed 
at the further development and correct application of the Lenin- 
ist principle of democratic centralism, and the overcoming of 
excessive centralization and guidance of the economy and cul- 
tural construction. The number of basic figures planned at the 
center have been cut down. Though the directing role of cen- 
tralized planning has been preserved, the basic work of prepa- 
ration of the plans is shifted to the local centers, to the Repub- 
lics, and to the economic administrative regions. 

The possibilities of state guidance in respect to the various 
sectors of the socialist economy are not the same. The state, 
through the plans, determines the volume and the composition of 
the output of such enterprises, gives them necessary fixed capi- 
tal and circulating capital, disposes of their output and accumu- 
lations. The authority of the state over the enterprises of the 
collective farm production sector is applied not through their 
supervision but through the machine tractor stations, which 
serve the collective farms, and through the use of the system 
of economic levels. Parallel with measures for improvement of 
the system of purchase prices, improvement of the relationship 
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between machine-tractor stations and collective farms, etc., 
the Party and the Government introduced new methods of plan- 
ning in agriculture which given plenty of room for the display 

of members’ initiative in increasing their output through better 
use of resources, and the same possibility for each collective 
farm, preserving at the same time state control over the pro- 
duction of the basic agricultural products with respect to quan- 
tities needed for the supply of the cities and industrial centers, 
for foreign trade and for the formation of the state reserves. 
These and other measures already brought positive results as 
may be seen in the rise in agricultural production. Undoubtedly, 
they are one of the most important premises of the general 
movement, which started this year, for the solution of the prob- 
lem — during the next years to catch up with the United States 
in production of meat, milk and butter per capita of population. 

One of the greatest results of the economic -organizational 
and cultural-educational activities of the socialist state under 
the leadership of the Communist Party is the successful solution 
of the national question, overcoming the economic and cultural 
backwardness of the former Tsarist border lands, the flourish- 
ing of the economy and culture of all national Republics, regions, 
and districts. 

Creation in all of the Union Republics of powerful industries, 
highly mechanized agricultural production, numerous highly 
qualified personnel, established conditions for the expansion of 
rights of the Republics in guiding their economy and culture. 
Management of many enterprises and even of branches of pro- 
duction, solution of many questions in the field of planning and 
financing the development of the economy and culture during the 
last years, have been transferred to the Republic organs of 
state power and state administration. 

This year the party and the government carried out measures 
of exceptional importance: the reorganization of industrial man- 
agement and construction, which characterizes the new stage in 
the development and perfection of the organizational form of 
economic guidance. A transition was effected from the prin- 
ciple of management by branches to the territorial principle of 
management through the national economic councils (sovnarkhoz) 
created in the economic-administrative regions. 

The plants which are now under the control of the Economic 
Councils, produce three-quarters of the whole volume of the 
U.S.S.R. industrial production, including 100% of pig iron, metal 
equipment, steam and gas turbines, automobiles; almost 100% 
of steel, raw steel, oil, cement, mineral fertilizers; 98% of coal; 
97% of fabrics; and 81% of shoes. The Councils received more 
than 3,000 construction and assembling organizations. The num- 
ber of enterprises which are now under the supervision of local 
Soviets have also increased. 

The new system of industrial and construction management is 
a great step forward in the development of the Leninist principle 
of democratic centralism. It brought the supervision of enter- 
prises and construction sites to the places where they are con- 
centrated, and in this way created conditions for strengthening 
their operative guidance, for broadening the specialization and 
cooperation of enterprises, for fuller use by the economy of the 
extremely rich local resources, speedier and more comprehen- 
sive development of the economy of all regions, elimination of 
unreasonably low hauls, etc. 

As a result of the introduction of the new system of manage- 
ment the rights of the Union Republic as well as of the local 
orders of state powers and administration have been extended 
further and there now open wider possibilities of further de- 
velopment of local initiative and creative activity of the laboring 
masses. At the same time, this new system permits further 
strengthening of the centralized supervision of the economy by 
the state because it creates the possibility for combining better 
centralized, all-state planning with the growing role and ex- 
panding initiative of the Republic and local organs, as well as 
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with even wider participation of the working people in the man- 
agement of production. 

Those changes increased the role of the U.S.S.R. State 
Planning Commission as an all-state scientific planning 
center. The Commission coordinates the deviation of the 
economies of all regions and secures the correct combina- 
tion of specialization of each region in the system of terri- 
torial division of social labor, with the comprehensive de- 
velopment of the economy of each region. This is done on the 
basis of the full study and use of the region’s internal resources; 
and possibilities. 3 

An inexhaustible source of strength of the socialist state is 
the fact that it is guided by the Communist Party, the vanguard 
of the working class and of all laboring people. Marxism- 
Leninism teaches us — and all modern historical experience 
confirms it — that without the Communist Party, its every day 
guidance, the dictatorship of the working class is infeasible andi 
the construction and strengthening of socialism is impossible. 
The guiding role of the Communist Party is a decisive conditionr 
for the completion by the socialist state of its historical mission 

Guided by the immortal teaching of Marxism-Leninism, mas-- 
tering the laws of social development, the Communist Party 
works out a policy which determines the direction of the whole 
activity of the socialist state, brings to light emerging needs 
and problems in all spheres of political, economic, and cultural | 
activity, and points out the measures which should be carried 
out in order to solve these problems speedily and correctly. 
The Communist Party educates the workers in the spirit of 
boundless loyalty to the cause of building Communism, helps 
the masses to understand the emerging needs of social develop-- 
ment, to realize their own fundamental interests and to take pari 
in the active and conscious struggle for securing them. The 
Communist Party through its primary organizations and the 
system of social organizations, brings the workers together, 
organizes and mobilizes them for the solution of the economic, ~ 
cultural and political problems, facing the country. 

The further the country advances along the road to Commu- 
nism, the wider, the more active becomes the participation of 
the masses in economic and cultural construction and toa 
greater degree the activity of the socialist state organs is re- 
duced to the guidance of social production. 

In May 1918, at the First Congress of the Economic Councils,; 
V. 1. Lenin pointed out that with the growth and strengthening _ 
of the socialist state, the role of these Councils will be in- 
creased, the apparatus of this type will develop and become 
stronger, concentrating the most important activities of organ- - 
ized society within itself, while the purely administrative ap- ~ 
paratus in charge of administration proper, will wither away 
(Works, vol. 27, p. 372). 

The process of the withering away of the state is already tak- 
ing place with us. This finds its expression in the change of the: 
functions of the state administration, in the change of the organs 
of compulsion. Yet — as said by Comrade N. S. Khrushchev in 
his interview given to the correspondent to the United Press, om 


‘November 14, 1957, it would be the gravest mistake, a leftist- 


deviation, if we would weaken our organs of administration, 
abolish organs of compulsion which now are mainly organs of — 
defense against enemy attempts from outside. 

In the perspective of the full and final victory of Communism, 
the political functions of the state will die away, the state —_— 
organs will become exclusive organs of economic guidance, be-: 
cause the centralized planned guidance of social production willl 
always remain a condition of proper functioning of the economy 
However, this can happen only with the development and strengt! 
ening of the socialist state. 

For the successful building of Communist Soviet society need 
a strong socialist state, guided by the vanguard of the laboring 
masses — the Communist Party. 
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The Great October Socialist Revolution, for the first time in 
the history of mankind, opened a new stage in the development 
of society — destruction of the system of private ownership of 
the means of production and the establishment of a socialist re- 
gime. Great October was a triumph of the immortal ideas of 
Marx and Engels, an historical victory of the vanguard detach-= 
ments of the world proletariat in the struggle for the overthrow 
of the capitalist regime. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, guided by the 
Marxist theory concerning the transitional period from capital- 
ism to socialism, creatively applying this theory .in correspond- 
ence with the concrete relationship of the class forces and with 
the social and economic conditions of that period, headed the 
struggle of the working class and peasantry in Russia for the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the form 
of the Soviets. In Russia, the means of production owned by 
capitalists were expropriated and transferred to the people’s 
ownership. Land was nationalized, the landlord’s tracts being 
transferred to the working peasantry. Socialist industrialization 
‘and the collectivization of agriculture was successfully carried 
out. In an exceptionally short historical period, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union carried out the basic tasks connected 
with the transition of the country from capitalism to socialism. 

The experience of the Great October Socialist Revolution and 
the building of socialism and Communism in the Soviet Union, 
are of invaluable importance for the countries which have just 
entered upon the road to socialism. In the political report of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, at the 
Eighth All Chinese Congress of the Party, it is stated: “In spite 
of the fact that the revolution in our country has many special 

‘features, the Chinese Communists consider their revolution as 
a continuation of the Great October Revolution.” 

The Communist Party of China, armed with Marxist-Leninist 
theory and using the experience of the October Revolution vic- 
toriously completed the democratic revolution. By now the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic has basically carried out the socialist 
transformation of capitalist industry and trade, of agriculture 
and handicrafts; it has successfully carried out and overfulfilled 
the first five year plan of development of its economy. 

During the eight years of transition from capitalism to social- 
ism in China, which began in 1949, a transition from the econ- 
omy of several types to that of a single socialist economy, was 
‘basically accomplished. The alliance of the working class and 
the peasantry was strengthened, the area of national and collec- 
tive ownership of the means of production was extended, and the 

_ great ideological work of educating people in the spirit of social- 
ism was carried out. During the past years, we have accumulat- 
ed extremely rich experience in the field of socialist construc- 
tion. 

In the present article, some of the most important questions 
_of the transitional period in People’s China are examined, name- 
ly, questions of state capitalism and the policy of “buying out”; 
questions of the alliance of the working class and peasantry; and 
of socialist industrialization. : 
a . ; 2k 
In the “Communist Manifesto,” Marx and Engels stated: “The 
_ proletariat uses its political power in order to expropriate step 
by step all the capital of the bourgeoisie, to centralize all means 
f production in the hands of the state, that is, of the proletariat 

the ruling class, and as quickly as possible to increase the 
a of the productive forces.” (K, Marx and F. Engels the 
junist Manifesto,” Gospolitizdat, 1956, p. 53.) The lead~- 
; of the world proletariat emphasized the necessity of con- 
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centrating in the hands of the state, in the process of the reali- 
zation of the socialist revolution, banks and means of transpor= 
tation. 

As we know, by the end of the 19th Century in the main capi- 
talist countries, the largest banks and the most important means 
of transportation already passed into the hands of monopoly 
capital, which controlled, on the whole, the economy of those 
countries. During the last decade of the 19th century, a broad 
development of various branches of heavy industry, took place 
in these countries. These branches became dominant in the 
economy and were increasingly concentrated in the hands of the 
monopoly capital. As a result of this, the material premises 
were created for the collectivization of the means of production 
by the victorious proletariat. 

On the eve of the Great October Socialistic Revolution, V. I. 
Lenin pointed out the necessity for nationalization of the banks, 
as well as syndicates in various branches, and the compulsory 
syndicating of industrialists, traders, and small businessmen. 
After Great October, under existing objective conditions of na- 
tional development, the absolute majority of the capitalist | 
enterprises in Soviet Russia was nationalized. In 1921, whena 
period of restoration of the economy began, V. I. Lenin worked 
out a program for the transformation of various capitalist enter- 
prises into socialist ones through different forms of state capi- 
talism. 

Because of imperialist aggression, national capitalism in 
China developed extremely slowly over a period of more than 
one hundred years. At the same time, the influence of foreign 
capital in the economy of China became greater and greater, 
since it had at its disposal substantial funds in the form of com- 
modities and money. After the invasion of Northeastern China by 
the Japanese militarists (1931), the occupied part of Chinese 
territory became a Japanese colony. In the regions controlled 
by the Kuomintang, bureaucratic or state monopoly capital de- 
veloped and became one of the characteristic features of old 
China. 

In 1949, when the Chinese Revolution obtained victory on a 
national scale, there arose before the Chinese people extremely 
important tasks in the economic field: Transformation of the 
Chinese properties of the imperialists — who had been carrying 
out war against China — into socialist property; confiscation of 
the enterprises of bureaucratic-monopoly capital, as well as 
completion of agrarian reform. Realization of these extremely 
important tasks by the socialist revolution was of decisive im- 
portance for building in the country a basis for a new economy. 

As the victory of the revolution in continental China came not 
at once, but by stages, the Communist Party of China had time 
to acquire certain experience in managing the economy of the 
country. The working class of China in a short time mastered 
the management of the confiscated enterprises. The methods 
of management of these enterprises, which were gradually 
worked out, as a matter of principle differed from the methods 
that obtained during the period of dominance of bureaucratic capi- 
talism. ; 

The method of expropriation was not, however, applied to the 
middle-size and small businesses of the national bourgeoisie 
for two reasons. First, at the democratic stage of the revolu- 
tion, headed by the proletariat, the national bourgeoisie, as a 
rule, did not occupy hostile positions. This was a result of the 
peculiarities of the semi-colonial status of the Old China. Inside 
the bourgeois class a division of interests was observed: At one 

_ pole there were the compradors and the monopolistic bourgeoisie, 
the interests of which were closely connected with those of the 
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foreign imperialists; and at the other pole there were the na- 
tional bourgeoisie, the interests of which were in sharp contra - 
diction with the interests of foreign capital. That is why, at the 
stage of the democratic revolution, the minimum program, ad- 
vanced by the working class, was acceptable to the national 
bourgeoisie. The second reason was that the country did not 
yet possess material and technical conditions for the immediate 
transfer of an enormous number of middle-sized and small- 
sized enterprises of the national bourgeoisie into enterprises 

of the socialist type. 

With the progress of social and economic changes, carried 
out by the Communist Party and the government of New China, 
the law of planned, proportional development of the national 
economy began gradually to supplant the law of competitive and 
anarchic production. State commerce which permits planned 
distribution and sales of basic commodities, was developed and 
strengthened, and this resulted in dislodging the capitalist ele- 
ments from the market. 

The basic problem was the struggle for the gradual transition 
of middle-sized and small enterprises on the road of state 
capitalism in the sphere of production and circulation. By the 
end of 1949, state industry produced 34.2% of the gross produc - 
tion of industry and private industry produced 53.3%. In 1950, 
the part of private trade in the total turnover of the wholesale 
trade of purely commercial enterprises in the Republic was 
76%, and in the total turnover of retail trade of such enterprises 
was 83.5%. 

The private section of industry concentrated chiefly in the 
production of goods of light industry and means of production 
needed in agriculture. In 1949, out of the total gross value 
produced by this sector, consumption goods amounted to 81.5%. 
All this shows that the private sector of the economy had a 
great influence on the life of the people and on the development 
of agricultural production. If production in these private enter - 
prises were not properly organized, this would cause dissatis- 
faction among the working people and would have a negative in- 
fluence on the tempos of the production developments of the new, 
socialist sector of the economy. On the other hand, the danger 
of permitting the existence of the private sector was quite evi- 
dent, because this could bring about the ruin of the newly cre- 
ated socialist sector of the people’s economy and the defeat of 
the revolution. In the tense struggle, according to the principle 
“Who will finish Whom?”, the working class had not only to 
subdue the enemy, but also to insure the successful development 
of the whole social production. 

The experience, accumulated by the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic during its existence, shows that the Communist Party of 
China, applying the policy of use, limitation, and transformation 
of the private sector of the economy through various forms of 
state capitalism, is successfully struggling for victory of so- 
cialism over capitalism. Constant growth of gross production 
of the various branches of the economy, increase of peasants’ 
income and improvement in the life of the people, clearly dem- 
onstrate these successes. 

In People’s China the following forms of the state capitalism 
were successfully applied: lower forms (purchases by the state 
and guaranteed market for the production of private enterprise); 
middle forms (state orders for goods to the private enterprises 
and supply to such enterprises of raw materials); and high forms 
(organization of the mixed state-private enterprises). 

To lower forms of state capitalism in private enterprises, 
producing such vitally important popular goods as cotton fab- 
rics, cotton yarn, edible oils, flour and other goods, a system 
of unified purchases and centralized marketing was applied. 
These, as well as centralized supply of the population with 
these goods, made it possible to control the processes of com- 
modity circulation, their prices, and to effect the most rational 
distribution. The economic lever for influencing commodity 
production and its control was the fixing of the volume, nomen- 
clature and assortment of the commodities purchased by the 
state from private enterprises, as well as the determination of 
the level of purchasing prices. 

In distributing the means of production, the state was guided 
by the needs for preferential growth of large-scale socialist in- 
dustry and the development of agriculture, while in distributing 
consumption goods it was guided by the necessity of satisfy - 
ing the people’s needs 
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Carrying out all these measures created conditions for exe 
panding the field of action of tne economic laws of socialism. 

In the case of middle forms of state capitalism, almost direct 
control by the state over capitalist commodity production was 
established. The state supplied private enterprises with raw 
materials for processing and paid the owner a certain sum ac- 
cording to the contract or agreement. Distribution of orders for 
manufacturing goods proceeded on the basis of private contracts; } 
the enterprises processed the materials and then sold the pro- 
duction to the state. The use of middle forms of state capitalism | 
permitted, more successfully than in the preceding case, the im- 
plementation of the policy of use, limitation, and transformation 
of the private sector of the economy. Representatives of the 
working masses, taking part in the consultative committees at 
private factories and works, had a possibility to defend the in- 
terests of the state and to carry out control of production. 

In the case of these two forms of state capitalism, the people’s | 
democratic state controlled private capital only in the sphere 
of circulation. The control over the sphere of production was 
carried out in an indireci way, because the framework of the 
contracts between the state and private enterprises was limited. 
The economic laws of capitalism continued their basic influence 
on the sphere of private production as before. 

In the period of restoration of the economy, the lower and mid- 
dle forms of the state capitalism helped to establish state con- 
trol over the capitalist market. The organization of the mixed 
state-private enterprises, representing higher forms of state 
capitalism, played a decisive part in the establishment of state 
control over the sphere of production. Mixed state-private 
enterprises are a transitional form of economy, based on co- 
existence of socialist and capitalist ownership of means of pro- 
duction. Here the two antagonistic forms of ownership, and the 
conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat, are intermixed. 

If lower and middle forms of state capitalism made easier 
the policy of use and limitation of the private sector of the 
economy under the dictatorship of the proletariat, its higher 
forms, i.e., state-private mixed enterprises, made it possible 
for the working class to master the management of enterprises 
from the point of view of production, and made easier realiza- 
tion by the state of the planned control of production. Thus, the 
higher forms of state capitalism —~mastering of the sphere of 
production by the state — created conditions necessary for the 
socialist transformation of capitalist industry and trade. 

The development of the state—private mixed enterprises may 
be divided into two stages. Up to 1956, individual private enter - 
prises, important from the economic point of view, were trans- 
formed into state-private mixed enterprises. Beginning with 
1956, there began a mass transformation of private enterprises 
into mixed ones on the scale of whole branches of industry. The 
state, in correspondence with a single plan for the whole econ- 
omy, would fix the size of the capital of each mixed enterprise, 
the number of its workers and other employees, productive tar- 
gets, as well as the regions where the final product was to be 
marketed. This meant that in essence whole branches of private 
industry and trade entered the road of state planning. The cap- 
italists still own the capital of the mixed enterprise and the state 
pays them annually a fixed five percent of the capital. However, 
in fact they have transferred the management of the mixed enter-. 
prises to management committees, headed by representatives of 
the state and the workers of the mixed enterprises. It is planned — 
to terminate the payment of interest on the capital by the end of 
the second five-year plan, which would mean at the same time 
the abolition of private capitalist ownership and the transforma- _ 
tion of state-private mixed enterprises into socialist enter- 
prises. This is the essence of the policy of “buying out.” A 
forced expropriation of private enterprises inevitably would | 
have brought substantial material losses. Moreover, under con- — 
ditions where the working class of China had not yet acquired 
skills in the management of enterprises and when the production 
of many kinds of industrial products was not yet well organized, 
an immediate expropriation of private enterprises inevitably . 
beeen one (Seale stoppages of production, waste in 

undesirable phenomena. In view of this the 
policy of “buying out” serves the intersts of the working class 
ee es develebment of the economy as a whole. It reflects: 
ws of transition of the national bourgeoisie to "I 


cialism under certain conditions. 
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The trend in the transition of capitalist industries of China to 
socialism may be seen from the following figures: in 1949 the 
part of private industry in the gross production of industry was 
63.3%, of the mixed enterprises, only 2%. In June, 1956, the 
part of private industries was only 0.1% and the part of the 
mixed enterprises, 32% of gross industrial production. 

The process of transformation of trade proceeded slower. By 
the end of 1955 the part of private trade enterprises amounted 
to 4.4%, of state-capitalist enterprises, to 0.8% of the total 
turnover of wholesale trade of (purely trade enterprises of the 
country). In 1950, the figures were correspondingly, 76% and 
0.1%. From 1950 to 1955 the part of private trade in total re- 
tail trade went down to 17.5% and the part of state-capitalist 
trade reached 15.2%. 

The transformation of private industry and trade took place 
under conditions of sharp class struggle. As the experience of 
People’s China shows, in the process of transformation of pri- 
vate industry, the class struggle in the economic field was 
waged for possession of the market, for the spread of planned 
guidance of enterprises by the state, for the right to manage 
enterprises. 

The People’s state first of all set for itself the task of limiting 
the activity of private capital in the field of circulation in order 
to limit the profits obtained by the capitalists and to regulate 
market prices. All this would open even greater possibilities 
for the action of the economic laws of socialism. The state 
tried to induce the capitalists to invest their capital in the 
sphere of production and not that of circulation. 

In correspondence with the development of various forms of 
state capitalism, the Communist Party of China consistently 
mobilized the working class for political campaigns, such as 
the movements against the three evils, against the five abuses, 
against bourgeois rightist elements. In the process of this 
struggle the class consciousness of the widest masses of 
workers, as well as of the intelligentsia, has been deepened, 
and control over the activities of the capitalists and private 
enterprises has been strengthened. 

During the whole period of development of state capitalism in 
the CPR, the political struggle has been closely connected with 
the economic struggle. Only under conditions in which the work- 
ing class has political power in the country and the socialist 
sector is the leading sector of the economy, only under condi- 
tions of carrying out the policy of struggle and of strengthening 
the unity of the masses, policy of struggle for achieving unity 
and transformation of the antagonistic contradictions between 
capitalism and socialism may gradually decrease in the process 
of development of state capitalism from its lower forms to 
higher forms. All this gives the socialist sector of the economy 
a chance gradually to squeeze out the capitalist sector, to ob- 
tain a final victory over it. This forms the essence of the peace- 
ful transition from capitalism to socialism. 

It is necessary to emphasize once more that the various 
forms of state capitalism are an expression of various forms 
of struggle and coexistence of the antagonistic sectors of the 
economy. The countries which enter the road of building so- 
cialism may — depending upon concrete conditions — creatively 
apply various forms of state capitalism. 

FK 

The Chinese People’s Republic is a state in which more than 
five hundred million peoples are peasants. Under the guidance 
of the working class the peasantry of China became an organized 
class and, together with the working class, struggled for the 


- establishment of the people’s democratic regime in the coun- 


try; it became a faithful ally of the proletariat in the revolution. 


_ The alliance of the working class with the peasantry was 


strengthened in the process of their joint long struggle for the 


_ lowering of rent and the rate of interest on loans and after that, 
_ for agrarian reform. 


The agrarian transformations in the agricultural regions of 
China were carried out consistently during more than two years 


after the formation of the Republic. As a result of these trans- 
formations, the peasantry received small land parcels (on the 
_ average approximately three mu per person; one mu is equal to 


one fifteenth of a hectare) and primitive agricultural implements. 


On the whole the peasantry was satisfied with the results of the 


agrarian reform and was permeated with deep faith in the — 


_ correctness of the Communist Party’s guidance. 
‘oe A ‘ 


After carrying out the agrarian transformations, the basic 
task of the Communist Party in the villages became the further 
raising of the level of agricultural production on the basis of 
small peasant economy. The small peasantry has two roads of 
development — capitalist and socialist. The Communist Party 
of China guided peasants to socialism through the development 
in the village of various forms of productive cooperation. The 
Party thoroughly understands that only through the development 
of productive cooperation may the many-million masses of 
peasants become persuaded to enter voluntarily upon the road 
to socialism. The creation of the cooperative regime strength- 
ened even more the alliance of workers and peasants, which 
answers the requirements of the new stage of the revolution. 

The farms of the landlords, (the rich peasants) as well as a 
part of the well-to-do middle peasants, show a tendency to de- 
velop along the capitalist road. With the increase of production, 
the small peasants’ tendency of spontaneous development along 
the capitalist road also became more and more pronounced. 

Beginning with November 1953, a system of planned purchases 
and supplies to the population of grain was introduced into the 
country, and later, a system of planned purchases of the most 
important raw materials (cotton, vegetable oils, etc.) and 
planned supply of these materials to industry was introduced. 
As the cooperative movement developed, the number of agricul- 
tural products, included in the planned purchases and planned 
supply, expanded every year. These measures played an im- 
portant part in limiting the tendency of the villages to develop 
along the capitalist road and strengthened state control over the 
market in the cities and in the rural regions. They helped to 
stabilize commodity prices and to secure the necessary raw 
materials for industry. 

A part of the peasants took a passive position in respect to 
such important measures taken by the Party and the government 
as the introduction of the state collection of grain and the pur- 
chase of raw materials and other agricultural products for in- 
dustry, and they secretly sold their products to the private 
traders at high prices. However, the absolute majority of the 
peasantry supported these measures of the party, and accepted 
planned purchases and planned supplies with satisfaction. 

Through energetic propaganda and educational work of the 
Communist Party among the peasants, carried out during the 
transitional period in the spirit of the general line of the Party, 
the broad masses of the peasantry of the CPR decisively turned 
to the road of socialism. The transition to the socialist road of 
development was carried out in the villages gradually. The pri- 
mary forms of productive cooperation in agriculture — the 
brigades of mutual labor-help — began to appear as early as 
during the period of the anti-Japanese War. From 1950 produc - 
tion co-operatives of the lower type were started in the country, 
which had a semi-socialist character. In the same year, one 
production cooperative of a higher type was organized. In the 
production cooperatives of a semi-socialist type, there is still 
a system of payments for land, which peasants contribute to the 
co-operative. In the production cooperative of the higher type, 
such payments are not made and the income of the cooperative 
is distributed only according to labor. By the end of 1954, the 
number of peasant farms, which entered the agricultural pro- 
duction cooperatives made only 2% of the total number of peasant 
farms in the country. 

Beginning with the second half of 1955 there began a mass de- 
velopment of the cooperative movement in villages throughout 
the entire country. This was helped by the peasants’ study of the 
essence of the general line of the Communist Party of China in 
the transitional period, as well as the report of Comrade Mao 
Tse-Tung on questions of agricultural cooperation. During the 
period from the second half of 1955 to the second half of 1956, 
socialism won a decisive victory over capitalism in agriculture. 

In 1956 the number of peasant farms which took part in the 
autumn distribution of the harvest as members of cooperatives 
reached one hundred ten million and made 92% of the total num- 
ber of peasant households. According to the data of June 1956, 
cooperatives of the higher type embraced 62.6% of the total 
number of peasant households. 

The upsurge of the cooperative movement in the country was 
a natural result of the six years of struggle of the broadest 
masses of peasantry against tendencies of capitalist develop- 
ment in the villages. 
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In the process of the movement for mutual help and coopera- 
tion, and thanks to the help to the peasantry on the part of the 
state, led by the working class, the socialist consciousness of 
the peasants was deepened. The peasantry clearly understood 
that capitalism leads to poverty and ruin, while socialism 
brings a happy and bountiful life. Now the alliance of the work- 
ing class and peasantry entered a second phase of its develop- 
ment, based on two forms of ownership of the means of produc - 
tion within the socialist method of production. At the new stage, 
this alliance secured a further strengthening and rise of the 
socialist economy and culture and gradual disappearance of 
contrasts between the city and the village. 

The transformation of productive relationships has a tremen- 
dous influence on the growth of the productive forces. The 
process of development of the cooperative movement in agricul- 
ture from lower forms to higher ones, with a larger and larger 
degree helps the process of the gradual growth of productive 
forces. In its turn each step on the road to the growth of the 
productive forces stimulates further development of productive 
relationships. Though the transformation of the productive rela- 
tionships in the Chinese countryside continues to be realized 
through class struggle, the struggle, however, under new condi- 
tions, has no antagonistic character, because the exploiting 
classes in the Chinese villages have already been destroyed. 
The firm guidance on the part of the working class, as well as 
the increase in understanding on the part of the working peas- 
antry, secured the development of the Chinese village along the 
road of socialism. 

The successful development of cooperation and of the produc - 
tive forces of agriculture would be impossible without enormous 
material help from the state. From 1950 to 1956 the state’s in- 
vestments in agriculture, as well as other state expenditures 
directed toward agricultural production, reached 5.66 billion 
yuan. During the same period, peasants received credits to the 
total amount of 7.7 million yuan. The main mass of capital in- 

_ vested in agriculture was directed toward construction and re- 
construction of irrigation and water conservation, increase of 
production, purchase of fertilizers, as well as production of new 
types of agricultural implements. 

The material support, given by the working class to the peas- 
antry, helped to increase production in agriculture of means of 
consumption and of raw materials for industry. 

In 1956 the gross value of agricultural production and of sub- 
sidiary home industry (in constant prices of 1952) realized al- 
most 180% (1949 as 100). The increase of purchasing prices of 
agricultural products and of the subsidiary home industries 
helped to decrease the disproportion in prices between indus - 
trial and agricultural products. As a result of all this, the pur- 
eee power of the peasants by 1956, reached 236% (with 1950 
as 100). 

As it is known, the tendency of the growth of labor productivity 
in agriculture is lower than in industry. Carrying out required 
measures for the development of agricultural production helps 
to raise the living standards of peasants and in this way to de- 
crease the differences in the living standards of the urban and 
rural population. This plays an important part in strengthening 
the brotherly cooperation of the working class and peasantry. 

The peculiarities of agricultural cooperation in China at the 
present stage consists in the following: first, the land in China 
has not been nationalized; second, the most widely used agricul- 
tural implements in the country are implements requiring the 
work of draft animals 

As the private ownership of peasants in land is still preserved 
the members of the cooperatives can, if they wish, leave the 
cooperatives and start individual farming on their own land. As 
the experience of our country shows, this fact in no way pre- 
vents the strengthening of the cooperatives. When they see with 
their own eyes the advantages of the cooperatives, the peasants 
do not return to the road of individual farming. 

On the basis of the results of the first year of developing 
production cooperatives among the peasants, the Communist 
Party opened in the villages a wide discussion concerning the 
question of whether production cooperatives have advantages 
over individual farming. As a result of this discussion, the 
broad masses of peasantry understood even better the advan- 
tages of cooperative farming, and the cooperatives have become 
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stronger. The peasants who had left cooperatives, as wellas 
those peasants who had not yet joined cooperatives, after these 
discussions began to apply in mass for admission to them. 

At present land in the CPR is actually the collective property 
of peasants: it cannot be freely bought or sold and the property 
right in itself does not bring the owner any income. Agricultural 
production in the cooperatives is distributed according to the 
number of labor days worked by the peasants. 

The natural conditions of production in China are extremely 
varied. More than 40% of all cultivated land is in the mountains 
and hilly regions. A quarter of all cultivatable lands are ir- 
rigated lands. The yields of irrigated lands are higher than on 
dry lands. All this complicates the problem of mechanization of 
Chinese agriculture. On the one hand mechanization of agricul- 
ture has to correspond to the actual needs of this or that region, 
to the methods of production of this or that culture or to the use 
of this or that method of cultivation of land; on the other hand it 
is necessary to consider what economic results the application 
of mechanization would bring. 

The use of tractors on level lands increases the yields of 
agricultural production by 5-20%; there is also a saving in the 
use of draft animals. However, since in China there is a surplus | 
of labor, and mechanization requires large capital investments, 
and as the prices of liquid fuel in the country are high, this 
makes the problem of mechanization complex and demands an 
elastic approach to its application. The problem of mechaniza- 
tion may be solved gradually with the progress of the country’s 
industrialization. New working tools will play a decisive part 
in the growth of the productive forces of agriculture. Neverthe- 
less, the process of creation of a machine base of agriculture 
in China will take more time than in the Soviet Union. 

At the present stage the most important factors in increasing — 
the level of productive forces.in Chinese agriculture are irriga- 
tion and flood prevention, construction, application of improved 
agricultural implements requiring draft animals, selection of 
higher yielding sorts of crops, careful cultivation of soil, per- 
fection of the organization of labor, etc. Irrigation and flood 
prevention played an important part in the development of agri- 
cultural productivity in the countries of the Orient from ancient 
times. It will continue to play an important part in the develop- 
ment of agricultural production in the Chinese People’s. Republic.: 

4k 

The Marxist-Leninist teaching concerning the preferential de- - 
velopment of heavy industry and the experience of the Soviet | 
Union in the field of socialist industrialization have a great im- 
portance for building socialism in the CPR. 

As is known, before the people’s democratic revolution China 
was a backward country industrially. In 1949 the part of in- 
dustrial production in the total production of industry and agri- 
culture amounted to 23.2% and that of the modern industry to 
only 17%. 

The socialist method of production requires that the material- - 
technical base of socialism essentially consist of large scale 
industry which should play a leading part in the people’s econ- 
omy. Only on the base\of advanced heavy industry and its prefer~ 
ential development is it possible to organize expanded socialist 
reproduction, to carry out the technical reconstruction of the 
whole economy, to assure a rapid growth of the productivity of 
labor. In the final account, successful building of socialism de- © 
pends upon the growth of the productivity of labor. Only unin- 
terrupted growth of the productivity of labor may assure the rise} 
of the living standards of the people. q 

The CPR is an enormous country with six hundred million _ 
population and is extremely rich in natural resources. Because 
of that, in our country, just as in the Soviet Union, we have to 
develop an all-inclusive industrial system. In this respect we 
rely on the experience of building socialism in the U.S.S.R. Th 
aim of the first five-year plan for the development of the CPR’ 
economy, the realization of which began in 1953, was to create 
the primary basis of socialist industry, to develop first of all 
the leading branches of the heavy industry, such as generation 
of electric energy, coal-mining, the oil industry, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy, the chemical industry, and machine 
building. 

In the interests of development of socialist expanded reprod: 
on it is necessary to develop Section las compared with Section 
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The basic difference between socialist and capitalist industri- 
alization is that: under socialism heavy industry is developed 
not for getting maximum profits. Preferential dev elopment of 
heavy industry is carried out for the organization of expanded 
socialist reproduction, “arming” light industry with the latest 
techniques, satisfying the constantly growing needs of the whole 
society. During the first four years (1953-1956) of the first five 
year plan, the value of production of the means of production 
amounted to 271.8% of the 1952 level, while the value of produc- 
tion of the branches producing consumption goods to 181.1%, the 
gross value of production in agriculture was correspondingly 
120.4% and of home industries 160%. Products of agricultural 
and of household industry are mainly consumption goods. 

In such a country as China the most important factors for in- 
creasing social accumulation are maximal absorption of labor 
resources into production and the regime of the economy. Dur- 
ing the first five-year plan, the part of accumulation in the na- 
tional income, in constant prices of 1952, was 23.9% and in 
current prices, 21.6%. This rate is somewhat lower than the 
average rate of accumulation in the Soviet Union during the last 
twenty years, as well as in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary 
and other brotherly countries for a number of recent years. 
Considering concrete conditions in China, such a ratio between 
accumulation and consumption is proper and assures a mani- 
fold development of the economy. 

In the Chinese People’s Republic, where the part of agricul- 
tural production in the total gross production of the economy is 
very large, the tempos of the development of agricultural pro- 
duction are a very important factor in the growth of the national 
income. That is why this factor should be considered in prepa- 
ration of the annual economic plans. The development of agri- 
culture helps the development of industry which, in its turn, 
stimulates further growth of agriculture. In other words, the 
growth of agriculture becomes an important link in the growth 
of the whole economy of the country. 

As it was pointed out, in the CPR at the present stage, agri- 
culture is developing not on the basis of wide application of the 
latest agricultural techniques, but chiefly through irrigational 
construction, increasing application of fertilizers, and introduc- 
tion of better types of agricultural implements for draft animals. 
This peculiarity finds its reflection in the commodity structure 
of industrial production as well as in the ratio of capital invested 
in industry and in agriculture, as foreseen in the second five- 
year plan. In the interests of the close relationship between the 
development of industry and agriculture, it is necessary to in- 
crease correspondingly investment of capital in agriculture, to 
produce more chemical fertilizers and cheap agricultural im- 
plements. At the same time it is necessary to slow down some- 
what tempos of production of complex agricultural machines. 
Carrying out of all these measures will make possible accumula- 
tion of resources for more rapid development of industry in the 
future. This is especially important, because during the transi- 
tional period we should aim at reducing the disproportion in the 
development of industry and of agriculture (which is almost 
inevitable during that period), and prevent uneven growth of 
national income, caused by more rapid development of industry 
as compared with agriculture. Guided by the Leninist idea of 
the preferential growth of heavy industry, we must establish 
correct proportions in the development of various branches of 
the economy and in the production of particular kinds of prod- 
ucts. 

The most important and determining factor for the growth of 
the economy in our country is our multi-million masses of the 
Chinese people. Under favorable conditions, when we shall be 
able to use fully the colossal human resources in socialist con- 
‘struction, the tempos of the development of our economy may be 
accelerated, while absence of conditions for the full use of hu- 
man resources will produce a negative influence on the economic 
development of the country. 

The basic task of the first five-year plan was creation of a 
modern large-scale industry — the backbone of the whole of in- 
dustry. In the second five-year plan large-scale industry will 
_ receive even greater development. In order to use fully the 
natural and human resources of the country we plan to increase 
| the scale of construction of middle-size and small-size enter - 
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It is well-known, that large-scale enterprises equipped with 
the latest techniques, have advantages over middle-size and 
small-size enterprises which as a rule are equipped with back- 
ward techniques. The productivity of labor in large-scale enter- 
prises is higher than in the middle-size and small-size enter- 
prises. However, when there are possibilities of use of the 
natural riches in various regions of the country, of absorption 
into production of new human reserves, as well as great pos- 
sibilities for marketing manufactured goods, the expenditures 
for the construction of a number of middle-size and small-size 
enterprises may be smaller than construction of large-scale 
industrial enterprises. In the construction of the middle size 
and small-size enterprises, the period of return of the invested 
funds is shorter, while the cost of production in a number of 
such enterprises is not higher. The Ministry of Metallurgy in 
the CPR foresees construction of eighteen middle-size and 
small-size metallurgical enterprises in eighteen provinces and 
autonomous regions. The total sum of capital investment in 
these enterprises would be from six hundred to seven hundred 
million yuan. They are supposed to be ready for exploitation in 
three to five years. Their total annual production capacity is 
estimated at 2.4 - 2.5 million tons of pig iron and 1.6 - 1.7 mil- 
lion tons of steel. For the construction of a large-scale metal- 
lurgical combine with an annual capacity of 1.5 million tons it 
is necessary to invest more than one billion yuan and its con- 
struction would take eight-nine years. That is why it is planned 
to build a number of middle-size and small-size industrial 
enterprises during the second five-year plan. 

Is this in contradiction with Lenin’s theories that it is the 
large-scale industry which is the material-technical basis of 
socialism? Of course not. Large scale industry is the backbone 
of the socialist economy. However, beside the modern large 
scale enterprises, there should be a certain number of middle- 
size and small-size enterprises, the presence of which would 
create conditions favorable for the development of specializa- 
tion of industrial production, will contribute to the growth of 
total industrial production. 

In the past China’s industry was concentrated only in a few 
maritime provinces and in a number of industrial centers. Now 
changes are taking place in the territorial distribution of China’s 
industry. Most of the large-scale industrial enterprises during 
the years of the first five-year plan were built in the central 
and western regions of the country, i.e., where in the past in- 
dustry was not sufficiently developed. Parallel to the change 
in the territorial distribution of industry there also took place 
a noticable change in the geographic distribution of the work- 
ing class. 

During the last three years in People’s China, the work of the 
geological surveys has been conducted on an enormous scale. 
The large part of the surveyed mineral resources is in the 
western, northwestern and southwestern provinces and autono- 
mous regions of China. The use of these resources would con- 
tribute to the more rational distribution of industry and popula- 
tion on the territory of the country and would favorably influence 
the growth of industry and agriculture. 

The creation in the CPR of an integrated industrial system 
will not lead to a weakening of its ties with other countries of 
the socialist camp. The development of People’s China in the 
past years demonstrated that the enormous successes achieved 
by the Chinese people in the field of industrialization would be 
impossible without the brotherly material-technical help of the 
Soviet Union and other countries of the Socialist camp. 

With a further upsurge of the economy of the countries in the 
socialist camp, the economic cooperation between them, based 
on principles of mutual help and mutual advantage, will develop 
even more. Division of labor and specialization of products 
within these countries, in correspondence with their economic 
possibilities and natural resources, will receive further de- 
velopment. Confirmation of this tendency may be seen in the 
steady broadening of the economic ties and scientific -technical 
cooperation of the Chinese People’s Republic, the Soviet Union, 
and the countries of people’s democracy. 

4k 

In the process of carrying out socialist industrialization, the 
Communist Party of China has to overcome certain difficulties 
in the solution of many practical questions connected with 
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capital construction and the development of industry. In the CPR 
the class sturggle in connection with the development of social- 
ist construction has not yet ceased. For example, in 1957, after 
basic completion of the socialist transformation of agriculture, 
household industry, capitalist industry and trade, there was a 
revival of provocative anti-party, anti-socialist activity of the 
bourgeois rightist elements. A small number of bourgeois rep- 
resentatives of the right wing did not want to reconcile them- 
selves with the loss of the economic base of their existence. In 
their public statements they minimized the achievements in the 
field of economic construction, exaggerated the observed short- 
comings, and denied the superiority of socialism. 

The struggle between socialism and capitalism filled the 
whole transitional period. It is going on in the field of politics, 
economics, and on the ideological front. After the completion of 
the transformation of the social economic base in our country, 
for quite a time the struggle will continue on the political and 
ideological fronts. The experience of building socialism in the 
Soviet Union confirms this. 

The Communist Party of China is now heading a movement 
for the improvement of work methods and parries the attacks of 
the bourgeois rightest elements. They have already suffered a de- 
feat; their criminal nature has been exposed before wide masses. 

The Communist Party developed a wide discussion of these 
questions in industrial enterprises and production cooperatives 
in order to help the masses of workers and peasants to under- 
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stand the full advantages of the socialist regime over the capi- 
talist one. 

In the industrial enterprises the struggle is going on basically | 
against bureaucracy, subjectivism and sectarianism. Its pur- 
pose is to improve production and methods of management with- : 
in the enterprises and at construction sites. Through discussions 
in agricultural regions the advantages of cooperation are made 
clearer and the correctness of measures taken by the party and 
the government in the field of planned purchases, centralization 
of supplies, etc., are confirmed. 

This first all-national discussion is a socialist revolution in 
the field of ideology. The economic basis of society is determin-- 
ing the consciousness and ideology of men. However, where the 
new ideology has not yet become strong and where the old ideo- 
logy of the dying class is still widespread, hostile elements may 
always attempt to overthrow the new economic regime and re- 
establish the old one. 

In the Chinese People’s Republic the conditions for the restora: 
tion of the bourgeois regime do not exist. The Communist 
Party tried to reveal and to show to the whole people the antag- 
onistic contradictions between socialism and capitalism. As a 
result of this discussion the position of the bourgeois rightist 
elements was conclusively destroyed and this brought about their: 
complete isolation. A decisive victory in this struggle will be a 
new advance in the building of the material and ideological basis 
of socialism in our country. 
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D. Onika: 


Economic Councils and the Problems of 


Manifold Use of the Resources of Economic Regions 


In their decision “Concerning the Preparation of the Long- 
Range Plan of Development of the U.S.S.R.’s Economy,” the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R. emphasized that the complete over- 
hauling of the management of industry and construction accord- 
ing to the territorial principle, and organization of Economic 
Councils in the economic-administrative regions, required a 
fundamental change in the mode of long-range and current 
planning by the economic-administrative regions. This has now 
become of special importance: “the new mode of planning makes 
possible the fuller use of the exceedingly rich resources of our 
country; makes certain the better geographic distribution of 
production; the solution of important problems of mastering and 
developing a number of new branches of industry; and the eco- 
nomic development of individual economic regions.” 

The Economic Councils of the economic regions only recently 
started their work; now they are completing their organizational 
period and are gradually “learning” about the hundreds of enter- 
prises and construction sites transferred under their direction. 
However, even now it is clear how important and timely the 
directive of the Central Committee of the Communist Party was 
concerning the comprehensive development of the economic 
regions. Being in harmony with the socialist principle of 
the geographic distribution of production, the comprehen- 
Sive development allows obtaining in the shortest possible 
time a great economic effect from the overhauling of in- 
dustrial and construction management. It is in the solution of 
the problems of the complex development of the regions that one 
should look for the enormous, unutilized reserves needed for a 
sharp rise in the volume of production, for the proper geographic 
distribution of production, and for a considerable improvement 
of all economic indicators. 

Already the first results of the Economic Councils’ work show 
that under the former method of planning by separate ministries 
and departments the principle of the complex development of the 
regions had been frequently violated, many local resources had 
remained disregarded, and departmental interests had been 
frequently set above those of the Soviet Union as a whole. The 
establishment of the Economic Councils also compelled the eco- 
nomic and planning organs to evaluate in a new way the potential 
of various economic regions, and because of that, extremely 
rich resources were disclosed which up to now have remained 
unutilized. This may be seen from the example of the Karaganda 
economic-administrative region. 

This region consists of three administrative districts: Kara- 
ganda, Akmolinsk and Pavlodar. It is one of the largest econom- 
ic regions of Kazakhstan in territory in respect to the level of 
industrial development, richness of mineral resources, and pos- 
sibilities of the perspective development of various branches of 
the economy. 

Under the Karaganda Economic Council, there are 205 enter- 
prises of 15 branches of industry (with predominance of coal 
mining and metallurgy) and about 100 construction sites. The 
total number of workers in its system in the third quarter of 
1957 exceeded 240,000. 

The Karaganda economic-administrative regions possesses 
colossal resources of mineral raw materials. According to the 
ata of the geological surveys on the territory of central 
azakhstan, there are mineral resources which in their scale 
nd importance are not behind such old developed mining cen- 
ters as the Ural, the Altai, and the Ukraine, and in respect toa 
wumber of ores, exceeding their resource. For example, in re- 
pect to the known resources of copper and tungsten, central 


Kazakhstan occupies the first place in the country. In respect to 
molybdenum and lead — second, zinc and barium — third. In the 
known reserves of coal the Karaganda economic-administrative 
region occupies fourth place. The region also has iron and man- 
ganese ores, flux, limestone and dolomite. The huge resources 
of iron ore of the Kustanai region have acquired special impor- 
tance in the economy of the country in connection with the coal 
resources of the Karaganda basin. 

A special feature of the coal resources of the region is the 
possibility of their mining by stripping. On the territory of 
central Kazakhstan a large amount of copper and lead reserves 
are concentrated, which can be worked by open works with a 
relatively small amount of stripping. Because of that, the cost 
of one ton of copper ore in the region, under conditions of open 
work, is one-seventh to one-eighth of the cost in the Ural, where 
it is mined by underground method, and one-half the cost of the 
ore mined by quarry method. 

A question arises: should not a certain preference be given in 
the development of the extracting industries, to those regions 
where the economic effectiveness of an investment is higher ? 
The answer suggests itself. We think that in the plan of 1958, 
and especially in preparation of the perspective plan for 1959- 
65, a speeded-up exploitation of Kazakhstan’s natural reaches 
might be planned. 

The diversified character of the Karaganda mining resources 
creates the possibility of basing many branches of industry at 
the source of their raw materials and anticipates their most 
rational, comprehensive use. Combining various enterprises is 
the key to the comprehensive development of the economy of the 
region. 

Under conditions in central Kazakhstan, the comprehensive 
development of the economic region must first of all depend upon 
the correct combination of such branches of industry as coal, 
non-ferrous metals, ferrous metals, machine building and pro- 
duction goods for mass consumption. 

KOK 

In the Karaganda economic-administrative region, there is one 
of the richest coal basins in our country, with enormous re- 
serves of high quality coking coal. The geographic location of 
this basin in the midst of the most valuable ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals makes it especially important. 

General geological reserves of coal in the Karaganda basin 
are estimated at 51.2 million tons. This is chiefly coking, high- 
quality coal, with very low contents of sulphur and phosphorus. 
Special high-quality coals are found in the Tentek coal region, 
where the thickest upper strata of the Dolin layer are found. 
Very favorable geological-mining conditions of that region per- 
mit a quick and sharp increase in the output of coking coal with 
excellent economic coefficients of labor productivity and cost. 
Substantial reserves for further expanding the output of coking 
coal in the basin are revealed in the detailed survey of the 
Samara and the Zavyalov coal regions. 

Beside the Karaganda coal basin, the Karaganda economic- 
administrative region has two other very large coal deposits: 
the Ekibastuz coal deposits (where the exploitation work started 
in 1954) and the Maikubin deposits of lignite. Total geological 
reserves of these deposits are estimated at 33.2 billion tons of 
coal. It is planned to work the Ekibastuz deposits by the cheap- 
est method — open work. Here large coal strip pits will be 
built, with an annual productive capacity of 5-15 million tons 
each. About 20% of the reserves of the Maikubin deposits can 
also be mined by the stripping method. It must be pointed out 
that the quality of Maikubin lignite is considerably higher than 
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those of the South Ural. According to the data of the designing 
organizations, the Maikubin coals have the least ash content and 
are the cheapest fuel even at the consumption sites of the Ural 
and Western Ural Foothill regions. For example, the cost of one 
ton of Chelyabinsk coal, including transportation to Ufa, amounts 
to 125 rubles; of Maikubin coal — 108.31 rubles, or about 15% 
lower. 

With every passing year the part of the Karaganda coals in the 
fuel balance of the U.S.S.R. is increasing. The output of coal in 
the Karaganda basin (including Ekibastuz deposits) grew from 
6.3 million tons in 1940 to 30.5 million tons in 1956. That is, it 
exceeded the output of coal in Russia in 1913. The output of cok- 
ing coals amounted, in 1956, to 6, 588, 000 tons, or twice as 
much as in 1945. It is expected that by 1960 the output of coking 
coals will reach 11 million tons, and by 1965, in our opinion, it 
may be double that figure. 

During the last years the output of coal by stripping method 
increased greatly: in 1956 36% of the total output of coal of the 
combine “Karaganda Coal” was by open work. Possibilities of 
further expansion of the output of coal by this method at Ekibas- 
tuz, Maikubin and Kuwchik in fact are unlimited and the volume 
depends only on the means and techniques applied for this pur- 
pose. 

There are also great possibilities for expanding the output of 
coal by underground work. The Economic Council is planning 
reconstruction of the available mines through application of a 
new system of exploitation, (narrow working face), introduction 
of more productive hoisting equipment, increase of traffic capac- 
ity of the surface technological complex, and application of bet- 
ter mining machines. A number of new mines will also be 
opened. We believe that during 1958-1965 there should be built 
and put:into production mines and stripping pits for a total 
annual productive capacity of 70 million tons of coal. For the 
realization of such an enormous building program the Economic 
Council plans a substantial strengthening of the mine construc- 
tion organization, wide application of industrial methods, mech- 
anization of all underground work and construction, radical 
reconstruction of the base of building materials, as well as 
building a number of plants producing ferro-concrete, products, 
large panels, peno-blocks, peno-silicates, dry plaster, etc. 

The advantage derived from increasing the output of Karaganda 
coal is supported by a number of technical-economic indicators. 
According to many of them “Karaganda Coal” is among the best 
coal basins in the country, as may be seen from the following 
table. 


Donbass coal 
Kuzbass coal 
Perm coal 

Chelyabinsk coal . 
Moscow coal 
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These data confirm the necessity for the speeded up develop- 
ment of coal output in the Karaganda economic-administrative 
region. Because of the low cost per unit of coal Mining and the 
advantageous geographic position for the Karaganda Coal basin 
which is relatively close to big consumers of technological 
and energetic fuels — South Ural, Central Kazakhstan, Middle 
Asia — the consumption of Karaganda Coal is more economical 
than, for example. of Kuznetsk coal. If the cost of a ton of Kara- 
ganda coal (in terms of a theoretical fuel ton) at the Magnito- 


; the Central Committee of Kazakhstan. the Councils of the Mi 


gorsk combine is 112.4 rubles, that of the Kuznetsk coal is 
.3 rubles. 

7 eae ie with the planned extremely rapid development 
of the productive forces of Kazakhstan, South Ural, Eastern 

Siberia and Middle Asia, the demand for Karaganda Coal will 
increase greatly. For the satisfaction of this demand it is necesg 
sary to increase substantially the tempo of growth of coal out- 
put in Kazakhstan; yet in fact, up to the recent years, the coal 
mining in this region was developing much more slowly than in 
the Donbass and Kuzbass. In our opinion such a situation should 
be corrected beginning with 1958. The Economic Council is 
taking measures for accelerating the output of the existing» 
mines, their reconstruction, and the construction of new mines. 
At the same time substantial help is needed from the State Plan- 
ning Commission of the U.S.S.R. and of the Kazakhstan Republic }} 
in order to secure all necessary means for the development of | 
the coal mining industry in this economic region. 

It is necessary to start the designing and construction of mineg 
which would be on the contemporary level of science and tech- | 
nique, that is, of large coal mines and strip pits with productive | 
cpapcity several times as large as that of the existing mines, 
with application of the latest means of mechanization and auto- 
mation. Everything best that is available in the Soviet leading 
enterprises or abroad should be used in the reconstruction and 
construction of the mines, strip pits and enriching factories. 

* KK 

The necessity for the complex development of Kazakhstan’s 
economy, the presence of the huge resources of the coking coal 
as well as of iron ore, was the basis for the construction in 
Karaganda of a new ferrous metallurgy plant. The Karaganda 
metallurgical plant, which is being constructed near Temir-Tau. 
is one of the most important construction sites not only in 
Kazakhstan, but in the whole-Soviet Union. Approximately nine 
thousand workers are at present occupied at this construction — 
site. The plant will specialize in the production of a wide assort: 
ment of hot and cold rolled steel sheets of 0.4 mm-10 mm thick- 
ness and 450-1,500 mm wide; of tin plate and steel plate 0.15- 
0.5.mm thick, and of the profiles made of bent rolled sheets. — 
Completion of this mill will influence the structure of the as- 
sortment of rolled steel production in the whole country. For 
example, production of tinplate would be more than doubled. The : 
cost of a ton of pig iron, steel or rolled steel at the Karaganda 
plant will. be considerably lower than at other mills, whether in 
action, in construction, or in the design stage; it would be on the 
same level only with the cost per ton at the Magnitigorsk com- 
bine. In respect to the annual productivity of labor this will be 
the most advanced plant in the whole Soviet Union. 

The construction of the plant began in 1947, but of the funds 
appropriated by the end of 1957, during the last two years only 
60% were utilized. Now, the construction base for carrying out 
construction assembly work is ready. The first part of the plant 4 
should be in action in 1959. Its builders came to the conclusion 
that in 1959 it will be possible to finish the first blast furnace, 
two coking batteries and an electric station, and in the next years: 
the agglomerative factory, the enriching factory (the largest in 
the Soviet Union), two blast furnaces, the open hearth furnaces, . 
and in 1960 to start hot rolling. At the mill the largest blast 
furnaces in the Soviet Union will be built, two of them with a 
useful capacity of 1513 cubic meters each. In 1963 the mill 
should start full production and then there will be no need toi 


q 
port into Kazakhstan rolled steel products‘from the Urals and _ 
Siberia. - y . aT 
The Karaganda metallurgical plant will be based on the richest 
iron ores of western Karadzhal and of the great Ktai and Atasu! 
group, 360 kilometers from Karaganda. In addition to that, it 
is planned to use the iron ore of the Atansor deposits. Akmoli 
region, and, if necessary, of the Lisakov deposits. of Kustanai 
region. The builders of the mill and of its coal and ore base are ? 
ready to use (in 1958) ‘in their construction-assembly works 2.5 
times more funds than in 1957. : ae 
The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.s 
ters of the U.S.S.R. and Kazakhstan,.are now paying great atte 
tion to the construction of the plant. We are sure that in 1958 


construction will get the “full speed ahead” signal and in 1959 
the country will get its first Kazakhstan pig irons)" 
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The construction of the new metallurgical plant opens great 
perspectives for the development of ferrous metallurgy in the 
Karaganda economic -administrative region. But even before 
the start of exploitation of this plant, there is a possibility of 
increasing production of pig iron and steel in the existing 
Kazakhstan metallurgical plant. Though its production of steel, 
and rolled steel is not now substantially higher than the planned 
one, nevertheless its capacity may be enlarged with compara- 
tively small investment of capital. Now, in order to utilize its 
rolling capacity fully, it is necessary to bring 84,000 tons of 
steel from the Ural. Construction of only one open hearth at the 
plant will make this unnecessary and the cost will be less than 
the cost and transportation of steel from afar. At the same 
time, with the development of iron ore production in the Atasui 
mines, it will not be necessary to bring ore from the Urals 
because our own ore will be sufficient for the needs of the 
plant. The Economic Council is planning to increase substan- 
tially this plant’s capacity for steel production, as compared 
with the blueprints. 

With the start of operations at the Karaganda metallurgical 
plant conditions will be brought about for the complex use of the 
productive possibilities of the existing Kazakhstan metallurgical 
plant. Iron castings from the new plant will make possible doing 
away with the foundry at the Kazakhstan plant. Moreover it will 
be possible to transfer sheet rollings from the Kazakhstan 
metallurgical plant to the Karaganda metallurgical plant where 
the cost of the sheet iron will be four times lower. Instead of 
a sheet rolling mill at the Kazakhstan metallurgical plant, it 
will be possible to install a small assortment mill and consider - 
ably increase its production. For the solution of these problems 
we have to carry out the work of reconstruction of the Kazakh- 
stan metallurgical plant: to create a base for preparing scrap 
iron, to install more powerful prime movers at the rolling mills, 
Etc. 

The expansion of the Kazakhstan metallurgical plant and the 
beginning of operations of the Karaganda plant will permit not 
only fully satisfying the demand of Kazakhstan in iron and steel, 
but also supplying other regions of the country with metal. 

eK 

A most important part in the gross production of the Kara- 
ganda Economic Council is played by the metallurgy of the non- 
ferrous metals. This branch is represented in the region by 
such large enterprises in our country as the Dzhezkazgan and 
Kounrad deposits, and the Balkhash copper smelting works. 

At the Dzhezkazgan deposits millions of tons of copper with 
high metal contents are now mined. In respect to the copper 
content it is the best in the Soviet Union. However, the output 
of this ore is not sufficient for the demand for it. We have to 
increase sharply the production of ore at Dzhezkazgan. For 
this purpose it is planned in the next six years to increase 
sharply the production of ore through the construction of two 
new mines of large capacity, application of a new system of 
mining works and new types of highly productive mining and 
transportation equipment. For the first time in underground 
work in the mining of ore, use will be made of excavators, auto- 
cars of large carrying capacity, and crushing of the ore. With 
application of modern technique, the productivity of labor will 
increase three to four times. Beside underground production 
of ore, its production by open works will be sharply increased. 
Zlatoust-Belov quarry now under construction will be in exploi- 
tation in two to three years and its ore will cost only half the 
cost of the ore mined by underground work at Dzhezkazgan and 

_ only one-third or one-quarter of the cost of the Ural ores. 
On the base of the Dzhezkazgan deposits one of the largest 
- copper smelting works in our country is being built. Its con- 
struction will permit a complex use of this ore. Beside copper, 
ore will yield zinc, lead, gold and silver, rare metals, and 
sulphur (in the form of sulphuric acid). It is also planned to use 
oxidized copper ores, not yet mined. Out of this complex, the 
first enriching factory, the first stage of the thermal electric 
Z ntral station, the water reservoir, and the mechanical repair 
ps have already been built. y 
[owever, the construction of the second enriching factory is 
ing behind and the construction of its metallurgical shops 
yet begun. Their lagging is seriously harming the 
my. For the full exploitation of the natural resources 
D hezka gan peste ee of the whole complex of the 
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Dzhezkazgan copper smelting works should be completed. 

The second largest copper ore deposits are at Kounrad where 
the ore is mined by open works. There, for the first time in 
our country, six cubic-meters excavators for rock work are 
being applied. The use of highly productive mining and trans - 
port equipment will permit the Kounrad mines to give the 
cheapest copper ore in the U.S.S.R. 

One of the largest in Europe, Balkhach copper smelting works, 
working on the basis of the Kounrad ores, beside copper, also 
extracts a number of other metals from ore. The personnel of 
that works is persistently studying the application of new tech- 
nology of ore enrichment and extraction of non-ferrous metals. 
Now, they are perfecting the technology of the cyclone smelting 
of copper concentrates and soon will start to work on the appli - 
cation of oxygen in metallurgical processes. However, in view 
of the lagging of construction of the sulphuric acid department, 

a large amount of sulphur at this works is lost. We have to 
expedite the necessary construction with the completion of which 
ceerg would obtain a large amount of needed sulphuric 
acid. 

On the territory of the Karaganda economic-administrative 
region there is a number of other copper deposits such as 
Boschekul and others. It is necessary to begin exploitation of 
their ores. 

A large aluminum plant is being constructed in our economic 
region. Its production, which is based on the rich Kustanai 
bauxites and cheap electric power, will be the cheapest per 
unit. According to plan the first aluminum will be produced in 
1960. 

2K OK ok 

By its gross industrial production, the Karaganda Economic 
Council is the largest among the Economic Councils of the 
Kazakhstan Republic. 

The problem of the complex development of the Karaganda 
economic -administrative region imperatively demands, parallel 
with the rapid increase of raw materials production, a speeded- 
up development of manufacturing industry. Since in this region, 
there are enterprises of the coal industry the non-ferrous metals 
industry, and the chemical industry, it is economically advan- 
tageous while constructing the metallurgical plant to add a 
number of new branches of industry, and first of all, machine 
building. 

The extracting industries are large consumers of machines, 
mechanisms and various materials. If the raw materials are 
processed on the spot, the cost of manufactured goods is lower. 
For example, copper, produced in local copper smelting works, 
is 25% cheaper than produced in the Ural works with Karaganda 
ore in both cases. In view of this, we believe that it is necessary 
to expedite the construction of the metallurgical part of the 
Dzhezkasgan copper smelting works, using Dzehezkasgan mines 
as a base. 

Since the coal mines and ore mines demand larger and larger 
amounts of machinery and mechanisms brought from the Ural, 
the Ukraine, and the Moscow region, we believe that a plant 
producing mining machinery (hoisting and lifting machines, 
windlasses, pumps for the mines and for agriculture) should 
be built in the Karaganda economic-administrative region. With 
the availability of cheap coal and electric power, local assorted 
rolling metal and copper, the machine-building plants here would 
produce cheaper machines than other plants in the country. More- 
over, long hauls of the equipment would be eliminated. 

The Economic Council is taking measures for the maximum 
use in the area of the existing machine-building works. Study 
of the available possibilities shows that with reconstruction and 
expansion of the existing plants it is possible to double production 
during the next two to three years. Beginning with the fourth 
quarter of 1957, the plants will begin production of new types of 
machines and mechanisms. For example, there is being organized 
production of 1) certain hoisting machines, etc. (a total of twelve 
types of machinery), the production of which will start at the end 
of 1957 and in 1958. Moreover 15 to 18 new types of machinery 
and mechanisms, needed for the mining industry, will be produced 
in cooperation with the Institute of “Giprouglemash” and “Ug- ; 
leavtomatizatsiya” (Automation of coal production) on an experi- 
mental basis. It is planned to reconstruct the plants re- 
pairing mining equipment of the Karaganda coal combine 
and of the Karaganda Mine Construction Combine with the 
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purpose of increasing their productive capacity 2 to 3 times. 

Nevertheless these measures do not solve the problem of 
development of machine-building in correspondence with the 
demands of the region. In view of this, in the plan of 1958, it 
is necessary to include, in our opinion, designing-surveying 
work for construction of a number of new plants such as a 
plant for electric transformers, automatic starters, and ore- 
enrichment equipment. Such plants are needed not only for 
Karaganda. As is known, there are large plants of the non- 
ferrous and ferrous industry in eastern and southern Kazakh- 
stan and the Kustanai region. 

At present one of the largest plants for agricultural combines 
is being built in Pavlodar. The first section of this plant should 
begin its operation in 1957. However, in view of delay in pre- 
paring the construction base, the plan of construction-assembly 
work was not carried out in full. Now, when the creation of a 
powerful construction base is being completed (plants of ferro- 
concrete, the peno silicates, peno-blocks, of small blocks etc.) 
there is a possibility of utilizing 200 million rubles available 
for capital investment in 1958 and 350 million rubles in 1959, 
so that in 1960-61 the plant will be fully ready for exploitation. 
The State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R. must give the 
necessary funds so that Kazakhstan—a Republic which opened 
millions of hectares of virgin land—can as soon as possible 
build the plant for agricultural combines. All suppliers of the 
equipment and materials, and all designing organizations, 
should help Kazakhstan to get machines needed for its agricul- 
ture. 

In our opinion, construction of the Kazakhstan plant for 
agricultural machinery in Akmolinsk should also be finished 
at forced tempos. This is the only plant in Kazakhstan pro- 
ducing agricultural machinery. In spite of the fact that it has 
been in the process of being built a number of years, only 31% 
of the funds foreseen in its construction plan have been invested 
in it. Now, it is producing only tractor rakes, while according 
to the plan it should manufacture complex modern agricultural 
machinery. It is necessary to complete its construction. 

To realize specialization of the machine-building plants, it 
is necessary to begin construction of a steel foundry, metiz 
mill, a plant producing electrodes as well as a large plant for 
structural steel sections. At the functioning Parkhomenko plant 
it is necessary to build a large forge~pressing section which 
would permit ending production of forged metal and castings 
in the plants of our economic region. The floor area which 
would be freed in this way can be utilized for production of 
consumption goods such as electric irons, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, floor polishers, etc. Such measures for 
specialization of plants would permit a wider assortment of 
products made at the Parkhomenko plant. Beside coal combines, 
it is possible to organize there production of goods which would 
help the further development of the extracting branches of in- 
dustry —electric locomotives for mines, loading machinery, 
dumpcars, etc. 

In the Karaganda economic-administrative region, there is 
a plant producing synthetic rubber which makes a substantial 
portion of the carbide calcium produced in our country, as 
well as acetaldehyde. Though this plant has been functioning 
more than ten years, still it is not producing synthetic rubber 
because its construction has not yet been completed. We believe 
that the plant should be completed in 1958-59 and in the last 
months of 1959 start producing its basic commodity - rubber. 
It is necessary to note that because of the incompleteness of 
the production cycle, the plant is losing annually as waste about 
150,000 tons of carbonic acid gas, 45,000 of lime pushonka and 
eight million cubic meters of carbon dioxide. At the same time 
for the needs of the region, we have to bring carbonic acid from 
Dzhambul, Chimkent, Tashkent and even from Norilsk. Such 
foolish management costs the state many million rubles. The 
Economic Council made a decision concerning construction 
work and installation of equipment which would expedite pro- 
duction of the carbonic acid. We should also utilize the wasted 
lime pushonka which the Economic Council needs badly. At 
the same time the industrial and commercial enterprises of 
the Karaganda economic -administrative region are short of 
ice. As is known, there are few rivers in Kazakhstan and lakes 
are found far from a number of industrial districts. Meanwhile, 
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catching the carbonic acid from the waste and turning it into 
dry ice would satisfy fully the demands of the region. 

On the basis of Kazahkstan copper and Kazahkstan rubber, 
a cable producing plant should be built in Karaganda. ; 

The extremely serious task of increasing power capacity 
stands before our region. The growth of the coal industry of 
central Kazahkstan, with an output in 1965 of 65 million tons, 
and the development of non-ferrous metallurgy and other branch 
of industry, demand a substantial increase in the production of 
power. The capacity of the functioning electric stations on 
January 1, 1957, amounted to 641.4 thousand kw. In the perspec-. 
tive plan for the development of industry of the economic region, 
it is planned to increase the capacity to 2.6 million kw. 

The largest of the electric stations under construction are 
Karaganda G.R.E.S. II (State Electric Station) and the Thermal 
Electric Station of the Pavldor plant for ferro-alloys. On the 
basis of the example of the construction of the electro-stations 
in the Pavldor industrial group, one may see how departmental 
barriers prevented the most rational solution of the question of 
Supplying our plants with power. Each of the four plants under 
construction was to have its own electro-station. In the mean- 
time, the electro-station of the ferro-alloys’ plant, as the most 
powerful, created on the basis of the latest technical achieve-~ 
ments, will produce electric energy 1.5 to 2 times cheaper than 
the other stations in the region. The complex development of 
our economic region makes it possible to solve most rationally 
the question of supplying power to industrial enterprises of the 
Pavlodor region and then the Akmolinsk and Karaganda regions. . 
This question is now being examined and the construction of 
large electro-stations on the basis of cheap skibastuz coal, with 1 
transmission of electric energy at long distances, is under 
construction. 

Our next task is to accelerate the construction of the Karagana 
G.R.E.S. II, completing the reconstruction of the Karaganda 
G.R.E.S. I, and rapid construction of other electric stations, 
giving high priority to the largest. In that respect the plants 
supplying the equipment and electric apparatuses which are | 
under control of the Sverdlov, Tashkent, Rostov, and Leningrad © 
Economic Councils should help us. ) 

Not less important a problem for the Karaganda economic- 
administrative region, and for other economic-administrative 
regions of Kazahkstan, is the development of light industries. 
In the Karaganda region there is a small footwear factory. A 
sewing factory is beginning to function. However, they satisfy 
only a few percent of the local needs for the products of light 
industry. 

As is known, Kazakhstan is a Republic of highly developed 
animal husbandry. Because of that, on the basis of local raw 
materials, it is possible to produce here a number of goods 
for mass consumption. For this purpose we have to expand 
and reconstruct the available plants and to build new ones— 

a factory for footwear, two sewing factories, and two or three 
knitting factories. 

In connection with the substantial volume of planned capital 
construction, especially critical is the situation with respect 
to the development of our own construction industry. The 
construction base that we have permits only a capital investment 
of 1,858,000,000 rubles a year. This means that corresponding] 
we should increase the production of construction materials, — 
though it would be better if the expansion of the construction : 
base were to forge ahead of the volume of the construction- 
assembly work. Considering all available resources, the 
Economic Council is taking measures to secure the carrying — 
out of the program of 1958 through finishing construction of 
existing plants and through construction at rapid tempos of the 
new plants, producing building materials and fittings. Productio 
of brick will increase by 50 percent, of ferro-concrete by 150%. 
of blocks by 150%, of panels by 50%. But this is not sufficient 
for the solution of the tasks planned for 1959, namely for the 
construction of coal mines, of the Karaganda metallurgical p. 
of the copper smelting works in Dzhezkazgan and of the agri- 
cultural combine plant of the aluminum combinate. That is why 
a part of the means to be given to the Karaganda economic- _ 
administrative region should be utilized for the construction 0: 
new plants producing ferro-concrete blocks and panels and for 
the expansion of the existing brick works. : 
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One of the most important problems of the complex develop- 
ment of the Karaganda economic region is the problem of 
water. Central Kazakhstan acutely needs additional water re- 
sources. Finding of supplementary sources of water is of 
great importance not only for industry, but also for the agri- 
culture of the region. Central Kazahkstan has large land re- 
sources. A large number of sunny days during the year is 
favorable for ripening of food cultures and technical cultures. 
If we have water, Central Kazahkstan may become a region 
rich in grain and vegetables. 

There is plenty of underground water in Kazakhstan. The 
Academy of Sciences of the Kazakhstan Republic long studied 
the water resources of the region and accumulated interesting 
materials on the question. However, a wide use of these re- 
sources is possible only in the future. 

The research carried out by the Academy of Sciences of the 
Republic, as well as the calculations of the Moscow Institute 
“Hydro-Project”, show that economical solution of the water 
problem lies in directing part of the water of the Irtysh River 
to central Kazakhstan. Extensive research work is going on 
in this field. There is a number of possible variants for the 
construction of a canal. Serious attention is deserved by the 
so-called “industrial variant”: to start the canal between the 
cities of Pavlodor and Ermak and then to direct it to Ekibastuz. 
This would secure water for the Ekibastuz mines, the Maikain 
gold mines, the Maikubin mines, etc. 

The construction of the canal at Irtysh-Ekibastuz has already 
begun. However, it will be not sufficient for the needs of the 
region 5 to 7 years from now. The construction of this canal 
in the direction of Ekibastuz and further to the river Shegert 
and a lake in Temir-Tau would permit getting 100 cubic meters 
oi water per second. The construction of such a canal would 
secure supplies of water for Karaganda with its large coal and 
other enterprises as well as satisfy the demand of the metallur- 
gical.and cement plants, of the slate plant now under construc- 
tion, etc. Starting at the Irtysh, it will pass through fertile 
lands, and this will create conditions favorable for the develop- 
ment of the florishing suburban farms and organization along 
the canal of the production of vegetables on irrigated lands. 

The Alash industrial region has large development possibili- 
ties in the future. It has iron ore, manganese ore, non-ferrous 
metals, and rare metals. However, it has drinking water only 
in limited quantities. For the needs of existing iron ore and 
manganese ore mines, a special water reservoir is being 
built. Extremely rich deposits of non-ferrous metals now can- 
not be exploited because of the shortage of water. A canal 
reaching Temir-Tau could be prolonged to Atasu. It is also 
possible to direct it along such new districts as Boshekul where 
there are colossal resources of non-ferrous metals, and along 
other districts which will be utilized in the future. According 
to the preliminary calculations, the cost of construction of 

_ such a canal (with a capacity of 100 cubic meters per second) 
would amount to 3-3.5 billion rubles. 
#k 

The struggle for raising the industrial potential of central 
Kazakhstan is impossible without improving the living condi- 
tions of the workers. It is necessary to build a large number of 
buildings in Karaganda—and first of all houses for workers. In 
1957 houses with a floor area of 370,000 square meters should 
be built. In 1958, it is planned to build 600,000 square meters 
of housing floor area, but even this would be far from sufficient 
to satisfy the needs in floor area for workers of the Karaganda 
economic-administrative region. 

The floor area of the old Karaganda (Karaganda is divided 
into the old and new Karaganda) is in such a state that many 
of the workers should be moved into new houses in new Kara- 
ganda. In order to carry out the decision of the party and the 
government concerning securing the workers with housing, 
there should be built annually in the new Karaganda 150,000 to 
200,000 square meters of floor area. At the same time there 

should take place construction of new housing in Ekibstuz, 
‘Dzhezkazgan, Temir-Tau, Balkhach, Karsakpai, Pavlodar, 

_ Akmolinsk and a number of other important industrial cities 
and districts of the Karaganda economic-administrative re- 
- gion. We should also not forget that the region is lagging 
yehind in the construction of hospitals, maternity hospitals, 


polyclinics, kindergartens, public nurseries, and schools. 

The government appropriates substantial sums in the budget 
for housing and cultural construction. Unfortunately, the majorit 
of the building organizations of the Karaganda region, being busy 
with the construction of industrial plants, do not pay proper 
attention to the construction of houses and cultural institutions. 
Now they are taking measures to finish with this state of affairs. 
On the basis of the experience of the city of Gorky, the plants, 
together with the Party organizations and the Soviet organs, 
worked out a program of housing construction for 1958 which 
foresees a sharp rise in such construction as compared with 
1957. The workers themselves should take part in the solution 
of this problem, because without participation of the masses, 
the carrying out of this program is difficult. 

At the coal mines, ore mines and plants, measures are being 
taken which will help workers to build houses for themselves 
with state credits, and they will be given all necessary local 
materials, such as sand, stone, lime, brick, blocks made of 
slag, etc. Such construction will be done only according to 
approved blueprints on a planned lot. The plants take upon 
themselves the building of roads, water -mains, sewers, and 
street lighting. 

One of the serious questions which stands at the center of 
attention here is the creation of highly trained personnel. In 
order not to bring highly trained workers from other regions, 
but to train them at the local production-training base, it is 
planned to expand the network of labor reserve schools by 
approximately three times the present rate, and bring the numbe 
of such schools to 70-80, with 35 to 38,000 students. Such expan. 
sion of the network of labor reserve schools will permit in- 
creasing considerably the training of workers from the local, 
Kazakh population, and help to create stable personnel for in- 
dustry and construction in our economic region. 

2 kk 

For the concrete development of the Karaganda regional 
economy we need a powerful research and surveying -designing 
base. We have in the region a strong institute of surveying and 
designing for coal mines, quarries, and houses. In our opinion 
this institute should also be entrusted with plans for constructio: 
of iron ore and copper ore mines and quarries. For this purpos: 
it is necessary to increase its personnel during the next two 
years from 400 to 1000. In Karaganda there are branches of 
State Institute for Coal Machinery and State Institute of Coal 
Mine Construction and Machinery and Kazakhstan Urban and 
Rural Construction Trust. These organizations have a small 
personnel and cannot satisfy the needs of the region. It is 
necessary in the most urgent way to strengthen them. It will 
be just if the central designing institutes of the coal industry, 
of non-ferrous metallurgy, and of the iron ore industry, helped 
us by sending for work here 100 to 120 specialists. This would 
be a great help to Kazakhstan. It would be extremely desirable 
if large institutes of civilian and urban designing in Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, Rostov-on-the-Don, Novosibirsk, 
and Alma-Ata, would send to Karaganda their specialists in 
urban construction, specialists in sanitation, and architects. 
Such Republics as the Russian and Ukranian could send us 250 
to 300 engineers -designers. 

On the territory of the Economic Council there is a branch 
of the State Institute of Non-Ferrous Metals which, quite | 
clearly, cannot manage the large amount of work it has to 
carry out in its field. The Moscow designing institute and the 
Leningrad designing institute could help in designing the open- 
ing of the large deposits of non-ferrous and rare metals in 
central Kazakhstan. There is an urgent need to increase the 
number of workers of the Dzhezkazgan branch of the State 
Institute of the Non-Ferrous Metals to 500-600. 

It is also time to create in Karaganda a branch of the Moscow 
Institute of Meat and Milk Industries. In our region there is a 
large number of plants of these industries. The time has also 
arrived to solve the question of establishing here a Constructioi 
Institute and Chemical-Metallurgical Institute, which would 
prepare specialists for local industry and for other Economic 
Councils of the Republic. It would also be proper to transfer to 
Karaganda the Kalinin Institute of Non-Ferrous Metals from 
Moscow. Is it not natural for such an institute to be at the 
largest center of production of non-ferrous metals? Here 
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students and teaching staff would have the widest possibilities 
for scientific-creative work. 
eK 

In its first period of existence, the Karaganda Economic 
Council has met many difficulties. Many plants for quite a time 
did not fulfill their plans. In each branch of industry there 
accumulated a mass of questions, the solution of which was 
held up in the Ministries. In Karaganda, which is far from the 
center, the shortcomings of the former departmental system 
of direction were felt especially painfully. 

First of all, it became apparent that out of 250 plants under 
the Economic Council 105 did not fulfill the 1957 six-months’ 
plan, including 50% of the coal mines, a number of plants in 
the non-ferrous metallurgy, food industry, etc. We found 
“bottlenecks”, which not only slowed down the production of 
1957, but may influence further development of other plants 
in 1958. In the coal industry, for example, out of 26 mines, 
only 13 increased their production in 1957; in 13 mines, the 
output remained on the same level, and ten mines are on the 
way to exhaustion of their deposits. The Fegorovsky strip pit, 
where the output is 11,000 tons of coal daily, is in the same 
position. Fifty percent of the mines do not have planned lines 
of stope because of the lack of preparatory work. In many mines 
the surface complex is in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The engineers and technicians of the Economic Council, 
together with the workers of the Karaganda Coal Combinate, 
mines, Party and trade union organizations, examined the sit- 
uation in all lagging mines and agreed on measures which should 
help to end the lagging and help in fulfilling the state plan in 
the shortest time, and to find ways to give to the state the coal 
which has not been produced according to plan. There measures 
were taken which permitted us not only to finish with this in- 
debtedness in the third quarter, but even to give, in nine months, 
100,000 tons above the plan. In connection with the exhaustion 
of the coal reserves of the Fyodorovsky pit it was decided to 
build a new strip pit at Kuchak moving there the workers and 
mechanics from the Fyodorovsky pit. Preliminary work is be- 
ing carried out with great speed while the construction of the 
stripped pit was started on the basis of plans and estimates for 
the parts of the project. It is expected that the workers of the 
Fyodorovsky pit in 1957 and 1958 will carry out the necessary 
volume of work and by 1959 will produce 1.5-2 thousand tons 
daily and then will rapidly increase the output. 

At Dzhezkazgan copper mine, the situation is also not better. 
Out of eight mines, six are being reconstructed. As only 40% of 
the plan of construction-assembly works was fulfilled, the 
calorphic, boiler and compressor installations happened to be 
in such a state that if extraordinary measures were not taken, 
the mines would not have a proper technological complex for 
the winter and would have no warm air. Now, the construction 
works are being expedited and the number of workers increased. 
The supervision of the work of mine construction is now a 
direct responsibility of the directors of the respective mines. 
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During a short period the apparatus of the: Economic Council 
examined directly, at the sites, the situation in more than one 
hundred plants. Of course, we have yet done little. Though the 
Economic Council was created only recently, nevertheless we 
became convinced that the change in the industrial and construc-- 
tion management gives us better possibilities to discover ex- 
pertly the reserves of production. It is difficult even to appre- 
ciate the possibilities that now open, the possibilities for 
management to solve problems connected with carrying out 
production plans, rationally use available material resources 
and render timely help to the plants. 

While improving the activity of the Economic Council, we 
have io try to penetrate deeper into the work of each individual 
plant, to supervise them operatively, knowing their needs, 
rendering to the plants and the construction sites necessary 
help in carrying out and over fulfilling the state plans. The 
Economic Council still has great work in the further improve- 
ment of production, of its specialization, of complex mechani- 
zation and automation, of cooperation of plants in order to 
increase substantially the productivity of labor; to expand pro- 
duction, to lower its cost, to increase socialist accumulation. 

The main source of socialist accumulation, necessary for 
further development of industry, agriculture, science and cul- 
ture, for strengthening the economic power of the country and 
raising the welfare of the people, is the continued growth of the 
productivity of labor. Its growth is the most important question 
in the development of the socialist economy and should be con- 
stantly in the center of attention of all our workers. 

The Economic Council of the Karaganda economic-adminis- 
trative region is now working very strenuously, first of all, try- - 
ing to fulfill and overfulfill current plans. At the same time it 
tries not to forget about the future. 

In his report to the Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. on November 6, 1957, Comrade N. S. Khrushchev 
said that “The Soviet country has everything necessary for the 
further complex development of the various branches of in- 
dustry, for a new powerful upsurge of the economy of our state 
as a whole and of individual regions and Union Republics. The 
reconstruction of industrial construction management, carried 
out recently, a widening of the rights of the Union Republics and — 
of local organs, the bringing of supervision closer to production, , 
will permit us more fully and rationally to use the available 
sources of production, placing them at the service of the people.” 

The statement of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. and 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. — that in the perspec- 
tive plan of development of the economy of the U.S.S.R. in 1959- 
1965, it is necessary to foresee on a large scale the exploitation | 
of the natural resources of the eastern regions of the country — 
has a tremendous economic -political significance. We are sure 
that the realization of this idea will bring a successful solution 
of the problem of the complex development of the Karaganda 
economic region, as well as other economic regions in the east- - 
ern part of the country. 
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M. Kraev: 


The Main Features of the Collectivization of Agriculture in the U.S.S.R. 


Agriculture of our country is marking the 40th anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution with achievements of 
world historical import. On the eve of the October Revolution 
Russian agriculture was extremely backward. The domination 
of the landlords and kulaks, the deep class stratification and 
impoverishment of the peasants, extremely low and unstable 
yields, periodical famines for millions of peasants in large 
areas of the country, crying technical backwardness -- such 
were the characteristic features of the villages before the 
establishment of the Soviet power in Russia. 

Now the agriculture of the U.S.S.R. is a powerful branch of 
the socialist economy. There are now in the country 78,900 
collective farms, 8,000 machine-tractor stations and 5,800 state 
farms. The collective farms unite more than 19 million peasant 
households. A technical revolution took place in agriculture: it 
was placed on the basis of modern machine technique. 

- The collective farm regime passed a grim test during the 
years of the Great Patriotic War and successfully overcame 
the difficulties of the post-war reconstruction period. Now, our 
agriculture is in the period of a great upsurge. In alliance with 
the working class and under its guidance, the collective farm 
peasantry is solving the problem of completing the construction 
of socialist society and the gradual transition to Communism. 

In the creation and strengthening of the socialist regime in 
the villages, just as in other branches of socialist construction, 
the Soviet Union accumulated an enormous amount of experience 
which is of international significance. V. I. Lenin emphasized: 
“The experiment which we are now carrying out will be useful 
for future proletarian revolutions.” (“Works,” volume 32, p. 
461). 

For a long period the U.S.S.R. was the only country in the 
world building socialism. The socialist transformation was 
carried out under conditions of hostile capitalist encirclement. 
The ideologists of imperialism suggested to the laboring people 
in capitalist countries that transition by peasants to the road of 
large-scale socialist economy was a purely Russian phenome- 
non, not suitable for the peasants of other countries in the 
world. Now the situation has changed radically. The 40th anni- 
versary of the Soviet country is being celebrated under condi- 
tions in which socialism left the frontiers of one country and 
became a world system, when in the socialist camp there are 
united a number of states in Europe and Asia. Under these con- 
ditions the experience of the first country of socialism acquires 
larger and larger theoretical and practical importance. 

AK 

Marxism-Leninism showed the objective necessity, during the 
transition period, for the reconstruction of small peasant farms 
into large socialist units. This necessity has been confirmed 
by the process of socialist construction in the U.S.S.R. and in the 
countries of people’s democracy. 

For decades there has been going on (and still is going on) on 
the ideological front, a sharp struggle of the Communists with 
international opportunists who defended the theory of stability 


_and advantages of small peasant farms as compared with the 


large ones. It is necessary to mention that in some countries of 
people’s democracies there are attempts to revise the Marxist - 
Leninist teachings concerning socialist transformation of agri- 
culture, attempts to prevent reconstruction of agriculture on the 
base of the large-scale socialist production. The revisionists 
advanced a “theory” that the construction of socialism may be 


limited to industry alone, without inclusion of agriculture. 


Sometimes the revisionists’ views are offered in a veiled form. 


_For example, one may hear assertions that first one should 


build socialism in the cities and after that to start building it in 
the villages. Such “theories” are certainly wrong and harmful 
- ote cause of socialism. 


, : 
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Agriculture does not exist in isolation from industry; itis a 
vitally important constituent part of the economy. The objective 
necessity of shifting small peasant farms to the base of large- 
scale production is dictated first of all by the development of 
the productive forces of society, by the perfection of the tools 
of labor, by the advantages of large-scale production over the 
small farms. 

Under conditions of capitalism agriculture lags more and 
more behind the development of industry. One of the economic 
measurements of this backwardness is the parcellization of 
agriculture, the fact of existence of a mass of small commodity 
producers. 

The nationalization of large-scale industry after the pro- 
letarian revolution creates the socialist basis in the leading 
branches of the national economy. But agriculture remains on 
the basis of private ownership of the small commodity pro- 
ducers. This is the general feature of the economy of all coun- 
tries which enter the road of socialist construction. 

In the economy of our country during a certain period there 
were in existence two different bases, two types of productive 
relationships: socialist and capitalist. Industry was socialist, 
with its own economic laws of development; agriculture re- 
mained partially capitalist (there were more than 1,000,000 
kulak farms), but consisted mostly of small farms with a small 
surplus for the market (more than 20,000,000 peasant farms). 
Socialist industry was developing at rapid tempos. For small 
peasant production a low level of labor productivity was charac - 
teristic, a small ratio of marketable surplus to the total pro- 
duction, slow tempos of growth of production, a waste of human 
forces and labor. As the economy of the country is restored 
and developed, the small-scale parcellized agriculture becomes 
more and more a brake for the construction of socialism. 

The economic necessity of transforming the small peasant 
farms on the basis of large scale social production is also 
brought about by the fact that the small farms are a base of 
capitalism. The development of the productive forces of agri- 
culture, because of the presence of millions of small individual 
farms under conditions of market relationships, inevitably leads 
to the reappearance of capitalism “constantly, every day, every 
hour, spontaneously, and on a mass scale.” (V. I. Lenin, “Works 
Vol. 31, pp. 7-8). 

Thus in the economy of the transitional period, from the first 
years of socialist construction, there exists a deep contradictior 
between socialism and capitalism. One cannot base the economy 
of the country on two different foundations for long. 

However, it is not enough to determine the necessity for the 
transformation of agriculture from the point of view of the whole 
economy. It is necessary for the peasants themselves to under- 
stand the necessity for such a transformation. For this purpose 
it is obligatory not only to prove that small farms cannot free 
themselves from poverty, but to work out a concrete road which 
would secure for the working peasants an escape from privation 
and poverty, a road to a good and cultured life. 

2 

The historical significance of the experiment for the socialist 
transformation of U.S.S.R. agriculture consists in the fact that, 
in our country, the only correct road of transition of the small 
peasant economy to large scale socialist methods was tested in 
practice for the first time. This route is that of cooperation. 
The Marxist-Leninist theory of cooperation was created in the 
struggle with bourgeois theories of cooperation. For a number 
of generations the bourgeois and petty bourgeois ideologists 
propagandized a view on cooperation as a means of peaceful 
transition to socialism under the continuing domination of 
capitalists. Marxism-Leninism proved the bankruptcy of such 
views and their reactionary character. 
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Cooperation emerges and functions in a system of certain so- 
cial formations, in a system of certain productive relationships 
and inevitably develops according to the laws of that social for - 
mation. Under conditions of capitalism it has to be a capitalist 
institution. The nature of cooperation is changed radically when 
state power is in the hands of the working class, when factories, 
plants, transport, and banks belong to the socialist state, when 
socialist industry leads cooperation in the economic sense, 
bringing it into the system of socialist productive relationships. 
Under such conditions cooperation becomes a means of trans- 
forming the small peasant farms into large-scale socialist 
farms and acquires a socialist character. 

The successful transformation of the U.S.S.R.’s agriculture 
has brilliantly proved the correctness of the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of cooperation. The experience of the Soviet Union, 
which for the first time realized in life Lenin’s remarkable 
cooperative plan, became the property of the international co- 
Operative movement. 

Now the practice of a number of countries in Europe and Asia 
has proved that cooperation of the peasantry is a general law 
of the transition to socialism. The Marxist-Leninist theory of 
cooperation as the high road to socialism has nothing to do 
with the theory of the so-called “cooperative socialism” which 
preaches the possibility of the socialist transformation of so- 
ciety in the framework of capitalism. 

In order for cooperation to become a form of transition of the 
villages to socialism, a number of preliminary conditions are 
necessary. 

The starting point and the decisive condition is the conquest 
of state power by the working class, the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Only having taken the state 
power into its hands is the working class able to destroy the old 
bourgeois order of things, to organize its own political order 
and to defend the new social regime from all encroachments of 
the old world. But, in order for cooperation to become socialist 
and play its part in the transformation, it is not enough to have 
just political power in the hands of workers. The state of the 


deliveries of foodstuffs and other extraordinary measures of 

wartime were abolished. The workers-peasants’ government 
began to establish normal economic relationships between the 
city and villages. 

The directing force and organizer of the socialist transforma- 
tion was the Communist Party, the vanguard of all working 
people in our country. 

The practice of the countries of people’s democracies irre- 
futably shows the vital necessity for the preliminary conditions 
of the socialist transformation of agriculture, conditions, tested 
in the experience of the U.S.S.R. It is not without reason that the 
new revisionists, reflecting the hopes of reaction, again attack 
the dictatorship of the working class, the guiding and directing 
role of the Communist Party and Workers’ Parties. Emphasiz- 
ing the national peculiarities of various countries, they deny the 
general laws of development of all countries on the way to so- 
cialism, try to slander the great experiment of the Soviet Union, 
to bring a split in the camp of socialism. 

The common preliminary conditions for the successful con- 
struction of socialism do not exclude the national peculiarities 
and specific forms in which socialist construction is carried 
out in various countries. The forms of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the methods of establishment of hegemony of the 
working class and of strengthening its alliance with the peasantry 
in each country are different. For example, in Russia nationali- 
zation of land took place, while in the countries of the people’s 
democracies the land became the property of the peasants. The 
Soviet state during the first years of its existence was com- 
pelled to introduce so-called “War Communism,” while in other 
countries of socialism, it was possible to avoid it, etc. 

Of exceptional importance for securing the transition of 
peasants to the socialist road of development are the principles 
of cooperation, worked out by V. I. Lenin and tested by experi- 
ence in the U.S.S.R. Their observance determined the success 
of cooperation of the peasantry in our country and the great 
achievements in this field in the countries of people’s democ- 
racy. The basic principle for uniting peasants into cooperatives 


proletarian dictatorship must concentrate in its hands economic 
power, there must be created and systematically strengthened 
a socialist mode of production, and socialist productive rela- 
tionships should be established in the decisive, key links of the 
economy. Without the leading role of socialist industry, co- 
operation cannot carry out its transforming role. 

The necessary condition of the socialist reorganization of 
agriculture is a firm alliance of the working class with the 


is its voluntary character. V. I. Lenin required the strictest ob- 
servance of this principle. In his reports, speeches, and articles 
of 1917-1923 Lenin was incessantly~-explaining that one cannot 
drive peasants into socialism by force, that no decrees can turn 
small farms into large ones and that there is nothing more stupid 
than the very thought of using force in the field of economic re-_ 
lationships with middle peasants, that using violence here means 
destroying the possibility of success. It is necessary to consider 


laboring peasantry. Such an alliance is not established spon- 
taneously; it is necessary to bring it about. The working class 
of our country, guided by the Communist Party, showed an ex- 
ample of how it is necessary to strengthen the unbreakable al- 
liance with the peasantry. 

The experience of the U.S.S.R. shows that, for the strengthen- 
ing and broadening of the alliance of workers and peasants after 
the victory of the socialist revolution, there must be carried 
out deep agrarian transformations. Under conditions in our 
country these transformations were carried out through na- 
tionalization of the whole land. The landlords’ lands were con- 
fiscated and, with the exception of a relatively small portion 
given to the state farms, were transferred to the peasants for 
use with their own labor. Nationalization of land in Russia was 
the only possible and perfectly proper measure; it was condi- 
tioned by the peculiarities of the social-economic development 
of the country, and it was in the interests of the workers as well 
as peasants. Its realization placed the first strong basis under 
the alliance of the working class and peasantry, under the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. : 

Parallel to the carrying out of the agrarian transformations, 
it was necessary to establish the correct economic ties between 
socialist industry and the peasant economy. V. I. Lenin showed 
that these ties should be based on commodity production, on the 
development of trade between industry and agriculture. During 
the first months of the existence of the Soviet state steps were 
taken for the establishment of such relationships, and only the 
Civil War imposed upon our country, and the intervention of the 
imperialist powers, compelled the Soviet state to carry out the 
policy which was given the name of “War Communism.” With 
transition to peaceful economic construction, the compulsory 


conditions of peasant’s life, “study from the peasants the means 
of transition to better organization and in no case to command! — 


This is a rule which we decided to follow.” (“Works,” volume 
29, page 188). 


The voluntary character of the movement — this is the sine 


However, neither the organizational work, nor the preserva- 
tion of the voluntary principle, would bring success if bringing 
peasants together into cooperatives were economically disad- 
vantageous to the peasants. The vitality of cooperation is de-- 
rived from the fact that it is advantageous for them. The eco- 
nomic basis of this advantage is the superiority of large-scale 
socialized collective farms over small, parcellized, individual 
farms. Because of that, voluntary cooperation must be alway 
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indissoluably connected with the principle of peasants’ personal 
interestedness. This interestedness is the decisive economic 
motive, the stimulus for uniting peasants into cooperatives. 

An important principle of cooperation is the differential ap- 
proach to various social-economic groups of peasants. The 
necessity of such an approach is dictated by the heterogeneous 
social-economic character of peasantry: the existence of poor 
peasants, middle peasants, and kulaks. Without taking into con- 
sideration at the time of cooperation different requirements and 
interests of these groups, approaching them with the same 
measures, would mean to undermine the cause of the socialist 
transformation of the villages. 

One of the principles determining the relationship of the so- 
cialist state and party of the working class to cooperation is the 
rendering to it of all possible help. V. I. Lenin pointed out that 
“Every social formation emerges only with the financial support 
of a certain class. It is not necessary to be reminded about the 
hundreds ana hundreds of millions of rubles which the emer- 
gence of ‘free’ capitalism cost. Now we must understand and 
translate into actuality the fact that the social regime which we 
have to support in more than an ordinary way is a regime called 
cooperation.” (“Works,” vol. 33, p. 429). 

The principles of peasants’ cooperation, worked out by V. I. 
Lenin, were placed at the base of cooperative construction in the 


U.S.S.R. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union irreconcilably 


fought against violation of these principles of peasants’ coopera- 
tion. It is known that at the beginning of mass collectivization 

in a number of regions of the U.S.S.R., violations of Lenin’s 
principles of cooperation were permitted. The Party cate- 
gorically condemned these violations and liquidated the mistakes 
made. 

The help rendered by the Party and the state to the peasants 
and to cooperation is many-sided and comprehensive. At the 
various stages of socialist construction the forms of this help 
were different: there was material help (credits, supply of agri- 
cultural machinery, fertilizers, etc.), organizational, political 
and cultural help. 

The principles of cooperative construction, which justified 
themselves fully in the U.S.S.R., now are being successfully ap- 
plied in the countries of people’s democracies, as modified by 
the conditions and peculiarities of each country. At the Eighth 
Congress of the Communist Party of China, the voluntary prin- 
ciple of cooperation was characterized as a key to the strength- 
ening of the alliance of the working class with the peasantry. 
The voluntary character of peasants’ cooperation in China is in- 
dissolubly, organically connected with the personal material 
interestedness and with the differential approach to the various 
groups of peasantry. Exceptional attention is given to the ob- 
taining of mutual advantage by the poor and middle peasants as 
a result of their forming cooperatives. This means that in co- 
operating, the interests of the poor peasants as well as the mid- 
dle peasants are taken into consideration. Incomes not only of 
the poor peasants, but also of the middle peasants, must be 
higher after cooperation than they were before. At the same 
time it is important that these economic advantages were sys- 
tematic, would be secured from year to year. 

The Communist Party of China constantly guides cooperative 
construction because it is convinced that a passive position 


would “inevitably result in the loss of socialist positions in the 


villages and would contribute to the growth of the spontaneous 
forces of capitalism; this, in turn, would hinder the growth of the 
productive forces in agriculture and the further improvement of 
the peasants’ life, would destroy the balance between industry 


and agriculture, would bring a breakdown of the planning of the 
‘economy and the industrialization of the country, would under - 
mine the alliance of the workers and peasants.” The Communist 
_and Workers’ Parties of other countries of people’s democracy 
are also conducting an active policy in the field of cooperation. 


The experience of the U.S.S.R. is also of great importance in 
orking out a practical testing of the forms of cooperation. V. 
Lenin pointed out that socialist transformation of the peasant 
ms requires time. One cannot start it at once and ona large 
scale, from the highest and complex forms of cooperatives, _ 

lich completely change the base of peasant production and life. 
of the principles of cooperation in the transformation of 
sant farms to socialism is to begin with simple forms of co- 
ration that are understandable to the peasants. 
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The Communist Party of the Soviet Union creatively applied 
and realized Lenin’s directive. For a long period the peasantry 
of our country was united in the most varied and simple co- 
operatives. After the end of the Civil War and with the transi- 
tion to peaceful economic construction, the cooperative move- 
ment began to acquire with each passing year larger and larger 
dimensions. 

In the cooperative movement of 1921-1925, the first place was 
occupied by consumption, credit, marketing and supply coopera- 
tives, chiefly of the universal type. Gradually, with the restora- 
tion and strengthening of peasant farms, with the growth of the 
cooperative system and accumulation of experience in work, 
specialization of the cooperatives took place. There were co- 
operatives for producers of flax, sugar beet, cotton, dairy 
products, grain, etc. Under these conditions, during 1927-1929, 
there began on a tremendous scale the system of contracts of 
the state organizations for the produce of peasant farms. On the 
basis of such contracts the peasants produced their products 
and sold them to the state through special marketing-supplying 
cooperatives and bought machines, fertilizers, building mate- 
rials and other products of socialist industry. 

The experience of various forms of cooperation, and espe- 
cially of the production contracts system, showed to the peasants 
the usefulness of the simplest productive cooperatives, the so- 
called “sowing” associations, which united entire hamlets and 
small and large villages. In 1929 agricultural cooperatives united 
more than 13 millions of poor and middle farms, or about 55% 
of the total number of farms. Consumers’ cooperation in the 
villages united about 14 million members. The services of the 
cooperatives were widely used by almost all peasant families. 

Thanks to the successes of industrialization of the country, 
the Soviet state began on a larger and larger scale to supply the 
villages with agricultural machinery and then with tractors. 
There appeared and rapidly multiplied, machine, reclamation, 
and other simple production associations. In 1928-1929, state 
and co-operative tractor columns were organized and, later, 
machine-tractor stations. In 1930, there were in action 158 
state M.T.S. with 7.1 thousand tractors with 86.8 thousand hp; 
in 1932 there were 2,046 M.T.S. with 74.8 thousand tractors 
with 1,077,000 hp. The M.T.S. played a tremendous part in the 
collectivization of agriculture. Of very great importance for the 
socialist transformation of villages were the state farms created 
on the basis of the former landlords’ estates, in its first years 
of existence of the Soviet state, as well as the new state farms, 
organized during the first five-year plan on virgin lands. Armed 
with advanced machine technique, they clearly showed the ad- 
vantages of large-scale agricultural production over small 
parcellized peasant farms. 

In preparing mass collectivization in our country, of excep- 
tional importance were the first collective farms. Being the 
only country building socialism, the Soviet Union could not use 
the experience of any other country in peasant cooperation. It 
was necessary to find and to show to peasants acceptable and 
advantageous forms of productive organizations. Some collec- 
tive farms were created as early as the first months of exis- 
tence of the Soviet state. At first there were only a few of 
them; in 1920 there were 10,500, in 1927, 14,800 of them. They 
had various forms: agricultural communes, associations for the 
collective tillage of land, and artels. A process of search and 
testing of the best forms of productive cooperation was going 
on, a demonstration of the advantages of large-scale production. 

On the base of the successes of industry, the growth of the 
peasant economy, and the development of cooperatives, the 
14th Congress of the Party, in December, 1927, advanced as a 
task of primary importance a gradual transition of the scattered 
peasant farms to the road to the large-scale production. Begin- 
ning with the second half of 1929, mass production cooperation 
of the peasant farms started a fundamental turn in the develop- 
ment of the villages to the road to socialism. Thus, the experi- 
ence of the U.S.S.R. shows that the formation of cooperatives 
should follow a certain period of the cooperative movement, in 
which the most varied forms, from the simplest cooperatives, 
gradually absorb peasants into social forms of farming. 

The experience of the cooperative movement in the U.S.S.R. 
is taken into consideration and creatively used by peasants of 
the countries of people’s democracy. In each country the forms 
of cooperation have their own peculiarities. For example, in 
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Czechoslovakia, cooperation of peasants is taking place in the 
form of united agricultural cooperatives In Bulgaria there was 
a relatively well developed cooperative network in the form of 
credit, marketing, vineyards, tobacco and other associations. 
After the establishment of the power of the people’s democracy, 
conditions were created for production cooperation. As their 
form of production cooperatives, the Bulgarian peasants selec- 
ted cooperative farms. Under Bulgarian conditions, where there 
is private ownership of land in cooperatives, certain elements 
of non-labor income are preserved. Labor cooperative forms 
are gradually changing into the artel form, in which incomes 
are distributed among the members of the cooperative only ac- 
cording to the work done, as a result of which the land becomes 
in fact common property. In the Chinese People’s Republic, an 
exceptional role was played by the simplest productive associa- 
tions of peasants, such as brigades of mutual help. At first 
these brigades were temporary, seasonal, based on common 
work during the period of basic field work; then they became 
permanent. Division and specialization of labor were applied, 
small funds of common property were created, and common 
work acquired a more permanent character. Suchbrigades of mu- 
tual help later on were transformed into production cooperatives. 

Experience showed that as a general economic law, for the 
U.S.S.R. and all countries building socialism in each such coun- 
try, the peasantry would proceed to socialism through coopera- 
tion and this cooperation develops from the simplest forms to 
the highest. The general law of socialist construction is realized 
in each country in very diverse concrete forms. Mechanical 
transfer of forms from one country to another, without takings 
into consideration the local conditions, would bring only harm. 
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In the construction of the socialist economy a decisive part 
is played by changes in the field of production. The Soviet Union 
is the first country where cooperation of peasants was carried 
out, not only in the sphere of circulation, but also in the sphere 
of production. Under the diverse economic, natural, national 
and other conditions of our gigantic country, there were found, 
tested and realized in life forms of transition from a production 
based on peasants’ private property to production based on so- 
cial property in the means of production. The international 
significance of this fact is colossal. 

In the limits of this article it is impossible to embrace the 
whole complex of problems connected with the production coopera- 
tion of peasants. Let us consider here only some of them. First 
of all, the role of bringing together of the peasants’ means of 
production in the organization of large-scale socialist produc- 
tion. The material base of large-scale socialist agriculture is 
modern machine technique. However, this does not mean that 
productive cooperation among peasants before the creation of 
such a base is impossible. The association of peasants for 
production purposes creates conditions for a radical change of 
the technical base of agriculture. Because of their uniting into 
production cooperatives, the peasants already may acquire and 
effectively utilize machines; modern technique is a powerful 
means of stimulating cooperation. But creation of the collective 
forms of economy may certainly be started through cooperative 
use of peasants’ means of production and labor, and already 
this cooperation gives to the poor and middle farms substantial 
economic advantages. 

Said Lenin (“Works,” vol. 28, p. 319): “If, from parcellized 
small farms, there takes place the transition to the collective 
farms, the productivity of labor would rise twice and three 
times, and there would be a double and triple saving of human 
labor for agriculture and for man’s economy.” The practice of 
cooperation in our country fully proved the correctness of these 
statements. With the exception of a small number of collective 
farms, created during the first years of the Soviet power on the 
basis of former landlord’s estates, all collective farms in the 
U.S.S.R. were formed through a simple aggregation of peasants’ 
means of production. Peasants created collective production 
through the application of cooperative methods: voluntarily they 
paid membership fees, pooled together pari of their property 
and means of production as part of their membership share, 
while another part — in order to strengthen the collective econ- 
omy — they turned into the indivisible fund of the cooperative 
economy. Beside this cooperative collective economy, the 


peasants preserved as their personal property a small sub- 
sidiary farm for fuller satisfaction of family needs. In this way,) 
by combining personal interests with collective ones, coopera- 
tive production on the basis of collective property was estab- 
ished. 
The formation of the cooperatives and the organization of the 
state M.T.S. opened wide perspectives for the technical revolu- 
tion in agriculture which began in the years of the prewar five- 
year plans. 

Thanks to the socialist industrialization of the country and the 
collectivization of peasant farms, now the agriculture is armed 
with modern machine technique. In the U.S.S.R.’s agriculture 
there are now 1,632,000 tractors (in terms of 15 hp tractors), 
420,000 grain combines, 660,000 trucks, and millions of other 
complex agricultural machinery. Mechanical prime movers 
made 94.6% of the sources of energy in agriculture. Almost all 
M.T.S., 93% of the state farms, and 54% of the collective farms 
are electrified. 

Simple aggregation of peasant means of production played a 
great part in the socialist transformation of Chinese villages. 
Showing the mutual connection between socialist industry and 
agriculture, the mutual connections of revolution in the social 
formation with the revolution in technique, Comrade Mao Tse- 
Tung said: “Under conditions in our country (in the capitalist 
countries agriculture goes along the road of transformation into 
capitalist farms) first of all it is necessary to make agriculture 
cooperative; only then will it be possible to apply the technique 
of large-scale enterprises.” (See his “Problems of Coopera- 
tion in Agriculture” in Russian — Gospolitezidat, 1955, p. 20). 
Now it should be evident for all that more than one hundred 
million small peasant farms in the C.P.R. united into large 
productive cooperatives through simple aggregation of their | 
means of production. | 

For the successful socialist transformation of the villages 
the question of state and Party guidance of collective farm transi 
formation is of primary importance. In the past, there were in 
the U.S.S.R., and are now in the countries of people’s democ- 
racy, defenders of the policy of non-interference by Communist : 
and Workers’ parties in the formation of productive cooperatives 
They consider that guidance by the state and Party of the coop- 
erative movement is equivalent to the use of administrative 
pressure, is a violation of the principle of the voluntary charac— 
ter, etc., etc. This is an opportunistic position, leading to under: 
mining of the policy of peasant cooperation. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, from the very be- © 
ginning of the Soviet power, was the leading and organizing forces 
in the cooperative movement and of collective farm construction 
It planned and secured the carrying out of measures directed 
toward bringing about conditions, necessary for the peasants’ — 
transition to the road of collective farming. 

The party worked out a plan of mass collectivization and 
guided its realization, bringing active help to the peasants in the 
solution of this most complex problem. More than 25,000 skilled 
industrial workers were sent to the villages. Successes of so- 
cialist industrialization made possible strengthening of material 
and technical assistance to the villages, the carrying out of sub- 
stantial work in strengthening old state farms, working out and ~ 
realization of a program of construction of new state farms whic 
rendered tremendous help in the organization of the collective — 
farms. Of great importance in the socialist reconstruction of 3 
agriculture was large-scale agitation, explanatory, and cultural- 
educational work. The Party headed the struggle for overcoming 
difficulties in the construction of collective farms, broke the 
resistance of the kulaks and wreckers, utterly defeated the 
Trotskyites and rightist opportunists, and decisively liquidated 
perversions of its policy in the villages. The socialist transfor: 
mation of agriculture in the U.S.S.R. was successfully realized 
because of the correct line taken by the Communist Party, its 
leading and directing part in the cooperative movement. 

Using the U.S.S.R.’s experience in collectivization of agricul: 
ture, the countries of people’s democracy achieved great suc- 
cesses in peasant productive cooperation. For example, in — 
Bulgaria, by December 1957, there were 3,158 labor coopera: 
tive farms, uniting 996,000 households. They occupy more tha 
86.5% of the cultivated area. In Czechoslovakia, by the en 
September, 1957, there were 10,943 united agricultural c 
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tives and the socialist sector owned 61.4% of the total land area. 
In the German Democratic Republic, the agricultural production 
cooperatives and people’s estates cultivated about one-third of 
the total agricultural area; in Albania, in 1957, the socialist 
sector of agriculture had 57% of the total sown area; in Rumania 
the socialist sector occupied more than 43% of the total area 
under plow. 

In China, by July, 1957, agricultural production cooperatives 
united 97% of all peasant households, (93% of the total—in the 
cooperatives of higher type), the total number of productive 
cooperatives being more than 750,000. Socialist transformation 
of the villages through cooperation of peasant farms is also be- 
ing successfully carried out in other countries of people’s 
democracy. 

In each country, according to its peculiarities, its own con- 
crete ways and forms of peasant productive cooperation 
are being worked out. The tempos of collectivization of 
agriculture are also different. For example, in the U.S.S.R., 
from the moment of establishment of the Soviet Power to the 
mass collectivization, more than twelve years passed. In China 
the period was much shorter because domestic and international 
conditions for the socialist transformation were different than 
in the Soviet Union. 

In the U.-S.S.R. collective farms were organized from the start 
as organizations of a socialist type. Of decisive importance in 
that respect was the nationalization of land in October, 1917. 
Due to the fact that the land used by the collective farms was the 
property of the whole people, there was no distribution of in- 
come in the collective farms according to the amount of land 
contributed. In China land remains peasants’ property. This 
found its reflection in the character of the productive coopera- 
tives. The mutual-aid brigades were transformed, as a rule, 
first into productive cooperatives of a semi-socialist type. In 
such cooperatives, the land remained peasants’ private property 
and a certain part of income was distributed according to the 
land contributed to the association. Later, when these coopera- 
tives were reorganized into cooperatives of a higher type, the 
land became collective property and the income was distributed 
only according to labor. 

Thus, at the basis of productive cooperation are found general 
economic laws. But the concrete forms of the socialist trans- 
formation of villages in different countries are different. 
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A component part of the socialist transformation of agriculture 
was liquidation of the capitalist elements in the villages. The 
Soviet Union was the first country which solved this question. 
Now, capitalism is basically liquidated in the agriculture of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. As a result of the measures direc- 
ted toward elimination of kulak exploitation, the number of kulak 
farms greatly diminished in Bulgaria and soon they will disap- 
pear altogether. This question has to be solved by every coun- 
try which enters the path of socialist construction. How is the 
problem solved? What does experience teach us in that re- 
spect? 

In his time, Engels expressed the hope that if the kulaks would 
be sufficiently reasonable, it may be possible not to apply co- 
ercion against them. This means that the method of liquidation 
of kulaks as a class is connected with the conduct of the kulaks 
themselves. Life fully proved Engels’ foresight. This may be 
seen in the example of the U.S.S.R. and China. 

In our country it was impossible to have such forms of rela- 
tionship of the proletarian dictatorship to the kulaks which are 
being applied and are quite appropriate under different circum- 
stances in China. Specific methods of forceful liquidation of 
kulaks as a class in the U.S.S.R. were determined by conditions 
of the sharpened class struggle, by the conduct of the kulaks 
themselves. At the Eighth Congress of the R.C.P. (B) V. I. Len- 
in, characterizing methods of struggle with the exploiters in 
our country said: “Gentlemen capitalists, it is your fault the 
revolution took these forms. If you did not make such savage, 
senseless, impudent, desperate resistance, if you did not form 
an alliance with the bourgeoisie of the whole world, the overturn 
would take more peaceful forms.” (“Works,” volume 29, p. 188). 
Lenin’s words can be applied to the kulaks of the Soviet villages. 
Already on the basis of the experience of the first years of 
revolution, V. I. Lenin came to the following conclusion: “We 


were, are, and will be in a state of direct civil war with the 
kulaks. This is inevitable. We saw it carried out in practice.” 
(“Works,” vol. 29, p. 139). The following years confirmed 
Lenin’s conclusions. The kulaks in the U.S.S.R. conducted an 
irreconcilable war against the Soviet Power and socialist con- 
struction. This struggle became especially sharp during the 
years of collectivization of all farms. It is necessary to say that 
here not only class hatred of kulaks towards socialism played 
its part, but also the fact that the kulaks were sure that the vic- 
tory of socialism in the U.S.S.R. and cooperation of peasants 

in collective farms were impossible. The hopes of the kulaks 
were lent support by the rightist opportunists in the ranks of 
the Communist Party and by international imperialism. Thus, 
the conduct of the kulaks themselves, their hostile relation to 
socialism, their struggle against the collective farms’ move- 
ment, are the main reasons why the liquidation of that class in 
our country acquired this specific character. 

In China, liquidation of capitalism in agriculture was carried 
out without similar expropriation of the kulaks. Conditions there 
were quite different from those in the U.S.S.R. However, it 
would be a gross mistake to assume that productive cooperation 
in China was realized without class struggle. During their 
agrarian transformation and after it, when the process of co- 
Operation was under way, class struggle was going on in the 
Chinese villages. The kulaks tried to defend their interests, to 
prevent cooperation by various means. When the people’s 
power, resting on laboring masses, broke their resistance, the 
kulaks had to change their relation to the socialist construction. 

In pre-revolutionary China, the kulaks did not have such a 
weight in the villages as the kulaks in the U.S.S.R. in their time. 
Moreover during the agrarian revolution their position in China 
was considerably weakened. Of some importance also was the 
fact that the great majority of the national bourgeoisie went 
along the road of collaboration with the government of People’s 
China, something which had not happened in the U.S.S.R. After 
the land reform the economic policy of the people’s government 
of China placed serious limitations on the development of the 
kulak farms. When, in the winter of 1955, a wide movement of 
cooperation started in the country, and in the spring of 1956 
broad masses of peasants began to enter production cooperatives, 
the kulaks became isolated and there was a split among them. 

A significant minority continued to resist the construction of 
socialism; but the majority expressed readiness to give up ex- 
ploitation, to live by their own labor; they understood that the 
struggle against socialism was hopeless. Such were the condi- 
tions which made possible the liquidation of the kulaks in China 
in peaceful manner. 

The Communist Party of China carried out concrete measures 
for selective admission of kulaks into cooperatives on certain 
conditions. Kulaks were given an opportunity to work in the col- 
lectives under control of the masses and gradually be trans- 
formed into laboring peasantry. 

Thus we see that the economic basis for the liquidation of 
kulaks is production cooperation of the peasants. As to the 
method of liquidation of the kulaks as a class, it depends first 
of all on the conduct of kulaks themselves. 

40k 

After inviting peasants in collective farms, the most impor- 
tant problem facing socialist construction in the villages is the 
organizational-economic strengthening of the collective farms. 
In this respect the experience of the U.S.S.R., again, is of tre- 
mendous international significance. 

V. I. Lenin considered cooperation as the road to building a 
full socialist society. He considered transformation of the small 
land-owner, change in his whole psychology and his habits, a 
process which would demand time measured in generations. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in its decisions 
pointed out that the collective farms’ construction is an in- 
divisible part of Lenin’s cooperative plan, that the “artel is not 
the last word, but only a beginning in the creation of a new so- 
cial discipline, the business of training peasants in socialist 
construction.” (“Communist Party of the Soviet Union in Reso- 
lutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Ple- 
nums of the Central Committee,” Part III, Gospolitizdat, 
1954, p. 61). Without systematic and strenuous work of the 
Party, the state and collective farms themselves, in the field of 
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collective farm production, the strengthening and development 
of socialism in the villages is impossible. The Communist 
Party has paid exceptional attention to this problem from the 
first years of collectivization. 

In the pre-war years considerable successes were achieved 
in the organizational-economic strengthening of the collective 
farms. The collective economy of the farms was formed, co- 
operative socialist property became strong. Collective cattle- 


breeding was established in the form of collective animal farms. 


The proper forms of organization and payment of labor (perma- 
nent productive brigades, distribution of income on the base of 
work days), were found and tested in mass experiments. Forms 
of mutual relationships between the collective and state farms 
and M.T.S. were determined. Methods of distribution of income 
and of reproduction of the common economy of the artel were 
worked out. In the strengthening and development of the collec - 
tive farms’ socialist property, an exceptional part was played by 
the creation and growth of indivisible funds. An important con- 
dition of organizational-economic strengthening of the collective 
farms was a proper combination of the personal interests of 
their members with the interests of the whole group, in particu- 
lar, a combination of the personal, subsidiary farms of the 
members with the common economy of the artel. 

The Great War for Fatherland was a rigorous test of the vi- 
tality and strength of the young cooperative regime. The war 
demanded a change of the whole production to a war footing and 
seriously delayed the growth of the collective farms. At the 
same time it was exactly during the war that the economic ad- 
vantages of the collective farms were powerfully revealed. In 
spite of the fact that the larger part of the working male popula- 
tion was mobilized and a partofthetractors, trucks and horses, 
were taken for the needs of the front, through exceptional labor 
heroism the collective farms’ peasantry in the regions outside 
of the front succeeded in keeping production at the pre-war 
level and even expanding the sown area. 

Surmounting difficulties created by war, correcting mistakes 
of guidance in the collective farm construction revealed by the 
September (1953) Plenum of the Central Committee of the C.P. 


of the Soviet Union, the collective farms have now entered a 
period of steep rise. 

The 20th Congress of the C.P.S.U worked out and approved an 
expanded program of agricultural development. The Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, during recent years, carried out a 
number of important measures directed at the strengthening 
and advance of collective farm production, of arming them with 
modern agricultural technique. Special attention is given to the 
strengthening of members’ personal material interestedness, 
and to the development of their initiative, as well as to improv~ 
ing the organization of production and management of collective 
farm affairs. Purchasing prices of agricultural products were 
increased. The method of planning collective farm production 
was substantially changed. More and more widely there is ap- 
plied monthly payments for members’ labor with money and 


products according to labor-days, which, in effect, is an advance: 


against the final distribution of income at the end of the year. 
The rate of agricultural taxes for members was considerably 
lowered and there was established a fixed rate per unit of land 
area which is in personal use (near member’s household). Be- 
ginning with 1958, the obligatory deliveries of all agricultural 
products by the members to the state from their subsidiary 
farms are abolished. An important measure in improving the 
management of personnel of the collective farms is the recom- 
mendation by the Party and Soviet organs of highly trained spe- 
cialists as chairmen of the collective farms, agronomists, and 
technicians of cattle breeding. The Party pays great attention 
to the improvement of the relationships between MTS and col- 
lective farms and in increasing the effectiveness in MTS work. 

The reserves for the many-sided growth of collective farm 
production are enormous. The task now consists of their fuller 
and more skillful use. The road to abundance of agricultural 
products, to the solution of the problem of catching up in the 
next years with the United States in the production of butter, 
milk, and meat per capita of population lies first of all through 
further organizational-economic strengthening of the agri- 
cultural artels and many-sided progress of their econ- 
omy. 
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A. Yezhov: 


Soviet Statistics in the Last Forty Years 


The Great October Socialist Revolution opened the widest pos- 
sibilities for the really scientific development of statistics. In 
the Soviet Union, statistics became one of the most important 
tools of socialist construction, state management and planned 
guidance of the economy. For the first time in history, statis- 
tics was placec on the only really scientific basis of Marxism- 
Leninism. From the start Soviet statistics was exact and truth- 
ful. Securing the truthful character of statistical data is the 
foremost requirement of Soviet statistics. 

There is not and cannot be anything similar to that in the 
capitalist countries, where official statistics, through falsifica- 
tion of data, tries in all ways to embellish capitalist reality, to 
hide the difficult situation and shameless exploitation of the 
laboring masses and the unrestrained growth of the capitalist 
monopolies’ profits. 

The development of quantitative control and statistics in the 
U.S.S.R. received the unremitting attention of the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government at all stages of Socialist con- 
struction. One of the first tasks of the young Soviet Republic 
was the creation of a centralized system of organs of state 
statistics which would answer the requirements of the planned 
guidance of the socialist economy. The basis for the solution 
oi fundamental questions concerning organization of socialist 
quantitative control and statistics was Lenin’s advice concerning 
subordination of all statistical work to the interests of Com- 
munist construction, to concrete political and economic tasks 
standing before the Soviet state. 

As the sphere of the economic-organizational activity of the 
Soviet state expanded, socialist productive relationships grew 
and strengthened, the planning of economy developed, the scale 
of economic construction grew and culture flourished — the 
importance of quantitative control and statistics increased more 
and more. At the same time the forms of its organization im- 
proved and the contents of quantitative control and statistics in 
the country changed. 

At the present stage of Communist construction, when most 
important changes in the organization of the management of the 
economy are taking place, a new, great economic problems 
arise for Soviet statistics, for the successful solution of which 
the whole system of quantitative control and statistics is being 
radically rebuilt. 

AK 

The Soviet power inherited statistics from Tsarist Russia in 
unsatisfactory state. In pre-revolutionary Russia statistics were 
dispersed among a number of ministers and departments. There 
was no central statistical organ which guided collection of statis - 
tical data in the country, or watched over unity in methods of 
their collection and processing. 

Governmental statistics of Tsarist Russia was in the hands of 
the Central Statistical Committee (CSC), at the Ministry of the 
Interior, in the statistical sections of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ministry of Trade and Industry, Ministry of Finance, and. 
Ministry of Communications. There were also statistical 
bureaus at the large trade-industrial associations, for example, 
at the Council of the conferences of representatives of industry 
and trade, at the Council of conferences of the mining industry 
of southern Russia, at the Association of the Baku oil industry, 

etc. Each of these institutions collected statistics by its own 
methods, according to its own programs which were not tied in 
with each other. The CSC had only a limited number of ques- 
tions: statistics of the movement of population, statistics of 
yields of sown areas, of cattle. It collected the material concern- 
_ ing peasant farms exclusively through the police apparatus and 
eit rough organs of local government, of volost government and 
_yillage mayors. Statistical forms usually were filled by the 
st secretaries. Organization of statistics of crops in the. 
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Department of Agriculture was no better; it collected its data 
through the so-called “voluntary correspondents” — landlords, 
more wealthy peasants, priests, etc. In the field of population 
statistics, pre-revolutionary Russia lagged behind many capital- 
ist countries. The current statistics of the natural movement 
of population (chiefly of the Orthodox population) was in the 
hands of the clergy, and its coverage was far from full. Among 
large statistical undertakings of Tsarist statistics one may 
name only industrial censuses (more precisely - factory-plant 
questionnaires) carried out in 1900, 1908 and 1913, and an 
agricultural census of 1916, during the first World War. 

Current industrial statistics were also unsatisfactory. Lenin 
pointed out their three basic defects: first, unscientific approach 
and determination of the object and unit of observation; second, 
complete absence of a well worked-out program; third, absence 
of one central statistical institution which would collect and 
analyze the industrial data. On the whole, governmental statis- 
tics of Tsarist Russia were characterized by incredible sloppi- 
ness, absence of homogeneity, primitiveness and bias. Lenin 
used its materials several times, but each time he had to under 
take extensive work in finding good, relatively reliable mate- 
rials and its separation from unsuitable materials. 

The so-called zemstvo statistics — statistics of the local 
organs of self-government — were organized much better. They 
were organized in late 1860 in connection with the necessity of 
taxing certain objects, mainly land and other immovables. Si- 
multaneous with their evaluation there was conducted a detailed 
statistical-economic investigation of agriculture for determining 
general conditions of agricultural production, and the main at- 
tention being directed toward the study of peasant farms. These 
works took the form of household investigations. In spite of the 
fact that they were conducted by each self-governing unit ac- 
cording to its own program and methods, (so that results for the 
whole country could not be properly obtained and could not be 
compared), nevertheless they had a great influence on the theory 
and practice of Russian statistics and are one of the best sources 
of information about the social-economic structure of the pre- 
revolutionary peasantry. For example, the household investiga- 
tions of the Penza government in 1909-1913 included studies of 
the peasants’ conditions with the help of village forms, by 
household cards with few questions, by more detailed cards pre- 
pared for each third household, and even more detailed cards for 
each tenth household, and forms for a family budget investigation 
for a sample of twenty-five farms in each county (uezd). V. I. 
Lenin gave high praise to this program, pointing out that in its 
coverage and details it was better than anything available 
at that time in this field in Western Europe or the United 
States. 

Especially rich in content were the programs of budget in- 
vestigations of peasant households. Zemstvo statistics should 
be especially cited for their wide use of the sampling method, 
presentation of the results of the statistical investigation in 
tables, and for their group and combined tables. 

An important positive achievement of the zemstvo statistics 
is its fullness of observation and the care applied. The original 
data were collected not in a bureaucratic way, not through po- 
lice or semi-literate persons (as was the case of government 
statistics), but by trained specialists — statisticians, who were 
conscientiously trying to get reliable data. The founders of sci- 
entific Communism valued highly zemstvo statistics. In a letter 
to the statistician M. K. Kabulkova, Engels wrote: “We have here 
statistical reports of all Russian zemstvos and in general excel- 
lent materials about the Russian economic situation.” (Karl Marx 
and F. Engels, “Works,” vol. 27, p. 90). V. I. Lenin wrote, con- 
cerning the Russian zemstvo statisticians, that they have full 
right for respect because their relation to the subject of their 
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investigation was not a routine one, but inspired by certain sci- 
entific interest. 

However, the zemstvo statistics also had many defects, espe- 
cially in methods of treatment of collected data. The use of a 
formal, purely quantitative principle in grouping, indiscrimi- 
nate use of averages, superficial analysis of the statistical 
data — all this lowered the general value of the zemstvo sta- 
tistics. Many zemstvo statisticians belonged to the populists 
in their political views. This made an imprint on their methods 
of statistical analysis of materials, which in a number of cases 
were incorrect, scientific methods. Their mistakes have under - 
gone a detailed analysis and criticism by V. I. Lenin in his 
well-known work “Development of capitalism in Russia” and in 
a number of other works. 

The bourgeoise-democratic February revolution of 1917 did 
not introduce anything new into the organization and methods of 
statistics. We may note here only the All-Russian agricultural 
and land census of 1917, the purpose of which was to obtain in- 
formation about the land fund, without which, it was alleged, it 
was impossible to carry out the agrarian reform. Actually, the 
census was a pretext for avoiding transfer of landlords’ land 
to the peasants. A fundamental change in the state of statistics 
was brought only by the Great October Socialistic Revolution. 
The creation of Soviet state statistics manifested a new epoch 
in the development of statistics in our country. 

2k EK 

Long before the Great October Socialist Revolution V. I. 
Lenin, showing the defects of the factory statistics, pointed out 
the necessity of having in the country one central institution for 
guiding statistical work. He wrote: “A rational organization of 
it demands concentration of all information concerning indust- 
rial establishments in one purely statistical institution, which 
would carefully watch that the methods of collecting data and 
their analysis would be uniform.” (“Works,” volume 4, page 7). 
V.I. Lenin’s idea of one centralized system of state statistical 
institutions was realized only after the victory of the October 
Revolution. 

The first step toward creation of such a center was the trans- 
fer of industrial and agricultural statistics to the census section 
of the Supreme Economic Council (SEC). In June, 1918, an All- 
Russian Congress of statisticians was called, at which a draft 
of a statute concerning the organization of state statistics was 
worked out and presented to the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. On July 25, 1918, V. I. Lenin signed the “Statute of State 
Statistics.” This document laid the formal basis for the crea- 
tion of a single all-state statistical organ — the Central Statis- 
tical Administration (CSA). 

The duty of the CSA was general guidance of state statistics 
with the purpose of proper organization of its work, dissemina- 
tion of statistical knowledge, approval of plans and programs of 
all kinds for statistical investigations and censuses, carried out 
by various departments; collection of the current statistics of 
various branches of the economy and culture; carrying out of 
censuses of population, industry, agriculture, etc. on the terri- 
tory of the whole state; processing the materials of the censuses, 
etc. The CSA was placed on the same footing as the People’s 
Commissariats and this secured the mandatory carrying out of 
its decisions and orders by all institutions and enterprises in the 
country. The chairman of the CSA had a consultative voice in 
the Council of People’s Commissars. The members of the CSA 
were approved by the Council of People’s Commissars. In Sep- 
tember, 1918, the “Statute of Organization of Local Statistical 
Institutions” was published. In all provinces, provincial statis- 
tical bureaus were established and in large cities which were 
on the same footing as provincial capitals — city statistical 
bureaus. During the same year statistical organs in the coun- 
ties (Uezd), cities and volosti were established. 

At the CSA there was a council for statistical questions con- 
sisting of representatives of the CSA, governmental organs, 
statistical organs of the People’s Commissariats and depart- 
ments, representatives of statistical science and practical 
statistical work, of central scientific and agricultural societies 
and of instructors. This council was in charge of preparing the 
plans of work, coordination and harmonization of federal and 
departmental statistics, programs of investigations and proces - 
sing questions of dissemination in the country of statistical 
knowledge, etc. 


In the statutes of state statistics, provincial statistical 
organs and the council on statistical questions, the tasks of 
statistics under conditions of the Soviet power were formulated. 
In these documents the basic idea of V. I. Lenin was expressed 
concerning creation of a single centralized system of state ; 
statistics, with complete subordination of departmental statis- 
tics to all-state statistics in methodology. In this way in the 
U.S.S.R., for the first time in history, a single state guidance 
of the whole process of quantitative control and statistics was 
realized. The newly created Soviet statistical organs, as a 
matter of principle, differed in form of organization of their 
activities, in their aims and tasks, character and content of 
their work, from the pre-revolutionary statistical institutions. 

The characteristic features of Soviet statistics are: a single 
centralized state system of statistical work and investigations; 
single methodological guidance of all work concerning quanti- 
tative control, reporting, and statistics of departments and 
organizations; careful checking and securing of the reliability 
and objective character of the data for quantitative control 
and statistics; timely carrying out and processing of statistical 
materials; indissoluble connections with concrete tasks of the 
economic and cultural construction of the country. V. I. Lenin 
demanded that the CSA become an “organ of the socialist con- 
struction, checking, control, and quantitative control of all that 
the socialist state needs to know now, at this moment, first of 
all.” (“Works,” Vol. 33, p. 203). At the same time, V. I. Lenin 
especially emphasized the necessity for statistics to become 
statistics of the masses, of the people, to become popular. In 
his work “The Next Tasks of the Soviet Power,” V. I. Lenin 
wrote: “Statistics in capitalistic society were a subject of ex- 
clusive management of officials and narrow specialists; we 
should take them to the masses, make them popular, so that 
the working people can gradually be able to understand them, 
be able to see how and how much we should work, and how and 
how much we may rest...” (“Works,” Vol. 27, pp. 231-232). 

Into the CSA and its local organs were absorbed the best 
personnel of the Zemstvo and statistical bureaus. At the end of 
1918, carrying on polemics against the renegade Kautsky, who 
affirmed that socialism in Soviet Russia was impossible in view 
of the absence of good statistics. V. I. Lenin wrote that “the 
Soviet Republic has created a statiStical administration and 
attracted all best statistical forces of Russia; but, of course, 
one ae obtain ideal statistics quickly.” (“Works,” Vol. 28, 
p. 293). ; 

For the first time in the history of Russian statistics, in 1918, . 
a combined plan of state statistical work was prepared and ap- 
proved; organizational plans for carrying out many statistical 
investigations were worked out; and a plan of centralized and 
local processing of statistical materials was approved. 

Beginning with 1919, the CSA began to publish a magazine 
“Vestnik Statistiki” (Statistical Monitor) as well as a Bulletin 
of the Central Statistical Administration of the U.S.S.R spell 
which the activity of the CSA and its local organs and basic 
organizational and methodological questions of statistics were 
systematically analyzed. : 

During the first period of organization of Soviet state statistics 
congresses and conferences were summoned at which the main 
questions of principle concerning the organization of programs 
and methodology were discussed. V. I. Lenin considered the 4 
wide discussion of statistical questions and the periodical sum-_ 
moning of statistical congresses and conferences of great impo 
tance. The first chairman of the CSA, P. I. Popov, in his memoir 
wrote that V. I. Lenin emphasized that statistics, investigations — 
and obtaining of statistical materials were quite complex and 
because of that, for the working out of plans, and preparing and 
carrying out of programs of statistical works, their careful _ 
discussion was absolutely necessary. 

Speaking of the first period of organization of Soviet state 
statistics, it is necessary especially to emphasize that its 
organization, development and control was an object of V. I. 
Lenin’s constant attention. He showed great interest toward 
investigations and censuses carried out by the organs of state 
Statistics, helped them and studied the results obtained. Even 
during the days of his serious illness in 1923, he was interest- 
ed in the urban census that was going on then and demanded ex: 
act information concerning the progress of the census and — 
processing of the materials. V. I. Lenin also gave many direc 
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tives to the local organs of government, which contained con- 
crete suggestions about help and Support of the statistical or- 
gans. He also attached great importance to the statistical re- 
ports of enterprises, institutions, and organizations. Over his 
signature a number of government decisions were issued on the 
question of organization of quantitative control and reporting in 
the country. Several times, V. I. Lenin drew attention to the 
defects of the work of the CSA and showed Ways to remove them. 
He attached special attention to the analysis of the statistical 
material on the basis of which it would be possible to bring a 
certain improvement into the practice of economic construction, 
and expedite the carrying out of plans. Statisticians, said V. I. 
Lenin, should be practical assistants of the government. 

3K OK 

During the first years of its existence, the Central Statisti- 
cal Administration (hereafter, CSA) developed extensive activ - 
ity in the field of collecting the basic statistical data necessary 
for the guidance of the State and the economic construction of 
the country. The CSA carried out such large-scale censuses as 
the All-Russian industrial and vocational census of 1918; the 
All-Russian census of population, industry and agriculture in 
1920; a census of trade in 1923, 10% sampling; concentrated 
agricultural census of 1919; annual (beginning with 1919) prep- 
aration of grain and forage balances; investigation of food con- 
sumption by urban and rural population. It systematized the ma- 
terials of the pre-revolutionary statistics and analyzed the ma- 
terials of the 1917 census. At the same time, the CSA organized 
the current agricultural and industrial statistics. 

In respect to the organization and collection of data, wide cov- 
erage and completeness of information, and methods of analy - 
sis — the Soviet statistics of that period were far above the 
statistics of pre-revolutionary Russia. However, there were a 
number of serious shortcomings. The data were not connected 
with the needs of planning, there was no proper speed and ef- 
fectiveness in the analysis of materials, which proceeded too 
slowly. During this period, there were also discovered gross 
methodological mistakes, made by the CSA in preparation of the 
grain and forage balances, particularly in the grouping of peas- 
ant farms. 

The growth of the socialist sector of the economy and the 
strengthening on this basis of the role of planned guidance, de- 
manded reorganization of the state statistics, a change in its 
Organization and the contents of its work. In 1926, the CSA was 
reorganized. Its director became a voting member of the coun~ 
cil of the People’s Commissars. For the guidance of the work 
of all Ministries and departments a special commission was 
organized at the CSA: the Statistical Planning Commission, 
members of which were confirmed by the Council of Labor and 
Defense. During this period, the CSA carried out a number of 
new great censuses. For example, in December, 1926, it car- 
ried out an Ail-Union census of population; in 1927, an inves- 


_ tigation of peasant farms, according to a new, expanded program. 


In 1928, it carried out a census of all state farms and collective 
farms; in 1929, a census of small-scale industry. Simulta- 
neously, there was also a substantial development of current 
agricultural statistics, statistics of trade and prices, of culture, 
population, and health protection. During the same period, it 
published a detailed analysis of the results of the annual inves- 
tigation of industry for 1926-27. The CSA re-examined the 
methods and organization of its work; the general volume of its 
work was substantially increased. 

The growing importance of quantitative control and statistics 
for economic planning dictated the necessity of a closer rela- 
tionship between the CSA and the State Planning Commission. 
Because of that, by decision of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party and of the Council of the People’s Commis- 
sars of the USSR on January 23, 1930, the CSA was reorganized 
as a section of the State Planning Commission for the quantita- 
tive control of the economy. This brought certain positive re- 

sults: the indicators of planning and of the statistical work were 
coordinated; the statisticians took a direct part in the control 
of carrying out economic plans. However, this merger resulted 
in less attention being given to basic statistical works, and 
broke the unity of methodology in the fieid of current statistics, 
because centralization of the statistical system did not exist 
ny more. Yet, further fundamental changes in the economy of 
the Soviet Union demanded strengthening of socialist quantita - 
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tive control and statistics. As a result of the socialist trans - 
formation of agriculture, the socialist forms of the economy 
became dominant in all branches of the U.S.S.R’s economy. 
Statistics and quantitative control have to reflect these forms. 
The successes in building socialism in the U.S.S.R. made it 
possible to raise the question of organizing a single system for 
the socialist economy’s quantitative control. 

Under these conditions, the Council of the People’s Commis- 
sars, in May 1931, approved a decision “concerning organiza- 
tion of quantitative control and statistical work.” In this decision 
it was noted that it was necessary to strengthen centralized 
guidance for the methodology and organization of quantitative 
control and statistical work in the country as a whole and in 
individual departments and enterprises. Such guidance was en- 
trusted to the sector for the quantitative control of the national 
economy of the State Planning Commission. In December of the 
same year this section was transformed into the Central Admin- 
istration for the Quantitative Control of the Economy. At the 
State Planning Commission of the U.S.S.R. in 1932, a net of 
district and city inspectors for the quantitative control of the 
economy was created. In the autumn of 1934, for the improve- 
ment of the lower organs of state statistics, the position of 
local inspectors of the central administration was established. 

This central administration carried out a number of extensive 
statistical works, among them a census of the population of 
1939, a census of industrial equipment of 1934, censuses of 
cattle in 1932, 1934, 1935, 1936, trade censuses, etc. It pro- 
cessed each year annual reports of socialist enterprises of 
industry, agriculture and public utilities; organized a wide net 
of current statistics of prices and turn-over of Soviet trade. 
Also organized were statistics of labor, of population, culture, 
health protection, statistics of workers’ and Kolhoz members’ 
budgets. In 1941, the central administration was renamed the 
Central Statistical Administration of the U.S.S.R. State Planning 
Commission. 

The Great War for the Fatherland demanded certain changes 
in the program of work and the methods of observation and pro- 
cessing of materials. For the first time, there was applied in 
statistics a method of urgent censuses which were carried out 
according to a brief program, and the data were telegraphed 
to the center. During the War, more than 100 such censuses 
were carried out, the materials of which were used in preparing 
measures connected with the defense of the country. 

In August, 1948, the CSA was separated from the State Plan- 
ning Commission of the U.S.S.R. and made the Central Statisti- 
cal Administration at the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
(CSA of the U.S.S.R.). It was entrusted with all quantitative 
control and statistics of the country. 

At the CSA a scientific-methodological council was created 
the members of which are scientists, representatives of univer- 
sities and colleges, and scientific institutions, workers of the 
State Planning Commission and of the CSA of the U.S.S.R., as 
well as of the state committees of the U.S.S.R.’s Council of 
Ministers. The Scientific-Methodological Council analyzes and 
discusses questions of statistical methodology, programs and 
instructions for the most important statistical work, and presents 
its recommendations to the CSA. Publication of the magazine 
“Vestnik Statistiki” was resumed. A state publishing house of 
statistical literature was created. New statistical branches were 
organized: statistics of natural resources, of material-technical 
supplies, and of application of new techniques. Also substantially 
expanded were the branches of statistics that existed before. 

The basic cause for this reorganization of the CSA was, as 
pointed out in the governmental decision, the fact that the or- 
ganization of state statistics by that time was not up to the 
requirements of the government and the planned guidance of the 
economy, and had other substantial defects. The organization 
of the statistics of material supplies and technical-economic 
norms was unsatisfactory. There were no statistics of the new 
techniques and natural resources. There were certain defects 
in the guidance by the CSA of the statistics of the ministries and 
administrative departments. The checking of the reliability of 
departmental reports was not organized properly. There was 
little mechanization of quantitative control and statistical work, 
and insufficient application of improved comptometers in statis - 
tical work. A substantial part of the statistical material collected 
by the organs of state statistics and by the departments was not 
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properly processed, was not analyzed, and because of that, 
could not be used by the government. It is necessary to remove 
these defects and seriously improve statistical work. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet government rendered 
to the CSA of the U.S.S.R. enormous help in the development 
and improvement of Soviet state statistics. In the last year, 
the government adopted a number of decisions on these ques- 
tions. It noted that the CSA of the U.S.S.R. carried out authori- 
tative work in the processing and analysis of statistical data 
in their systematization over a long period in a comparison ot 
the economic indices of the U.S.S.R.’s development with the 
indices of development of the economy of capitalist countries, 
and in beginning to publish statistical data for wide use. How- 
ever, not all defects, noted before, were liquidated. Questions 
of a general economic character were poorly examined. For 
example, the questions of the balance of the economy correla- 
tion in the development of various branches in the economy, 
questions of development of the economy and culture of the 
Union Republics, technical progress, specialization and cooper - 
ation in industry, cost, prices, and their formation, availability 
and use of labor and material resources in the economy and 
reserves for overfulfilling plans, etc. Thus these were diffi- 
culties chiefly of economic analysis of the statistical data. The 
statistical organs were directed to insure the processing, ana- 
lysis, and timely presentation to the government, planning 
commissions and local Party and Soviet organs, of reliable, 
scientifically correct data which would show the progress of 
carrying out of plans, the growth of the socialist economy and 
culture, the availability of material resources in the economy 
and their use, the correlation in the development of various 
branches of the economy and the availability of reserves for 
overfulfilment of plans. The efforts of the organs of state sta- 
tistics were directed lately to the carrying out of these direc- 
tives of the government. 


Carrying out a directive of the C.C. of the C.P. of the U.S.S.R. 


and of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the CSA, be- 
ginning with 1956, started publishing a number of statistical 
handbooks. In 1956 it published the Statistical Handbook 
“U.S.S.R.’s Economy.” In 1957 it published a statistical annual 
“U.S.S.R.’s Economy in 1956.” It also published statistical 
handbooks concerning various branches of the economy: “In- 
dustry of the U.S.S.R.,” “Soviet Trade,” “Cultural Construction 
of the U.S.S.R.,” “Sown Areas of the U.S.S.R.,” etc. Statistical 
handbooks also began to be published by the Republican and 
local organs; and in the magazine “Vestnik Statistiki” there are 
systematically published statistical materials on the great 
achievements of the Soviet people. In the future, publication 

of statistical data will be expanded further. 

In recent years brotherly ties between Soviet statisticians 
and the statisticians of the socialist countries were substan- 
tially expanded. In October, 1956, there was a conference of 
the countries which entered the Council of Mutual Economic 
Help; at this conference a number of questions concerning 
carrying out of censuses of population were discussed. The 
Soviet statisticians gave necessary help to other countries of 
the socialist camp in the organization of scientific statistics 
under conditions of socialist forms of the economy. In their 
turn the Soviet statisticians were very much interested in the 
experience of the carrying out of censuses of population in 
China, Bulgaria, and Rumania, in the work of inventorying and 
revaluation of basic funds in Czechoslovakia and Poland, in the 
experience of mechanization of processing statistical records 
in the German Democratic Republic, etc. 

24K 

During the years of existence of the Soviet Power in our 
country, sizable successes in the development of statistical 
science have been achieved. A considerable achievement was 
the working out on a scientific basis of a system of economic 
and cultural indicators for the socialist economy and culture 
such as indicators of population, labor resources of society ; 
national wealth, production and distribution of the social pro- 
duct and national income, transportation, material-technical 
supplies and trade turnover, material welfare of the population 
health protection, etc. A harmonious, coherent system of quan - 
titative control and records was created; and sample investiga - 
tions of workers’ budgets were carried out on a completely new 
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basis. The Soviet statisticians made many innovations in the organi-i 
zation and methods of the censuses of population and other forms of 
statistical investigation. At the same time there were serious 

shortcomings in the development of Soviet statistical theory. 

For example, in the thirties a mistaken theory was widespread 
according to which statistics is a science of spontaneous -randor 
phenomena in nature and society, and its central statement was 
a law of large numbers. On the basis of such under standing ther: 
appeared a harmful opinion about the dying of statistics under 
socialism and its substitution with quantitative control. This 
“theory” was sharply criticized in professional literature and 
was later overcome. However, its survivals in this or that formq 
were noticeable for a number of years. At the same time there 
remained many unsolved theoretical problems of statistics. 

For the discussion of the controversial problems of statisticah 
science, the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., the CSA of the 
U.S.S.R., and the Ministry of Higher Education organized, in 
March, 1954, a scientific conference on questions of statistics. 
The conference was preceded by a discussion concerning the 
subject and method of statistics, that was developed in 1952-1953) 
on the pages of the magazines “Vestnik Statistiki” and “Voprosy jj 
Economiki.” The scientific conference discussed the basic prob-} 
lems of the contents of statistics as science, its subject and 
method, as well as the actual tasks of statistics. 

During the discussion of the controversial questions at the 
scientific conference, there appeared the following basic points 
of view on statistics as a science. (1) Statistics is a universal 
science studying mass phenomena of nature and society. (2) 
Statistics is a methodological science; it does not have its own, 
specific, subject of investigation, but isa science of a method 
applied by social sciences to the study of concrete phenomena 
and processes. (3) statistics is a social science, studying the 
quantitative side of the mass social phenomena in indissoluble 
connection with their qualitative side. 

The scientific conference rejected the point of view that sta- 
tistics is a universal science. It considered also as groundless, 
an.assertion that statistics has no object of its own and is only 
a methodological science, and recognized that the only correct 
understanding of statistics is that it is a social science, the 
theoretical base of which is formed by historical materialism 
and Marxist-Leninist political economy. On the basis of princi- 
ples and laws of these sciences, statistics studies quantitative 
changes of concrete mass social phenomena and processes, and | 
brings out the laws appearing in them. 

The scientific conference on statistics had a great influence © 
on the development of statistical theory and practice. It solved 
a number of controversial questions of statistical science and— 
what is most important—it remoyed obstacles for its further 
creative development. During the period that passed since that 
conference the scientific work of the Soviet statisticians began 
to pick up, the scientific methodological council at the CSA and 
the section on economic statistics of the Institute of Economics,; 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Science became somewhat more active, 
though this activity still remains insufficiently strong. The 
magazine “Vestnik Statistiki” began to rely more on scientific 
personnel as its contributors and broadened the scope of theorels 
ical questions treated in the magazine. A statistical section was 
created in the magazine “Voprosy Ekonomiki.” The Academy 
of Sciences began to publish “Uchyonye zapiski po statistiki” 
(“Academic Papers on Statistics”). The state statistical publish! 
ing house published a number of works by Soviet statisticians, | 
including works on the history of statistics, and is preparing . 
for publication the most interesting among the works of foreign | 
statisticians. It also published a textbook of statistics written 
by a group of scientists, with Academician S. G. Strumilin as 
editor. This work was commissioned by the Academy of Science’ 
of the U.S.S.R., the CSA of the U.S.S.R., and the Ministry of 
Higher Education. A second edition of the “Theory of Statistics’) 
was published, written by a group of workers of the CSA of the 
U.S.S.R. Also published were textbooks of statistics of industry 
agriculture, trade, demography, mathematical statistics and a 
number of other textbooks and manuals for colleges and techni- 
cums. The State statistical publishing house is publishing sta- 
tistical works of the Moscow Economic Statistical Institute and 
of the section on Economic statistics, Institute of economics, 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
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Collaboration of scientific and practical workers became 
closer and more fruitful. The scientific-methodological council 
at the CSA of the U.S.S.R. began to use more widely the services 
of scientific workers in the solution of the most important method 
ological questions of statistics. However much remains to be 
done in this field. As an example of fruitful collaboration of sci- 
entific and practical workers in the solution of theoretical- 
statistical questions is the scientific conference on questions of 
statistical methodology for the study of labor productivity in the 
economy of the U.S.S.R., organized at the initiative of the Mos- 
cow Economic-Statistical Institute, which took place in Decem- 
ber, 1956. The participants were the Ministry of Higher Educa- 


tion, the U.S.5.R. Academy of Science and the CSA of the U.S.S.R. 


Cooperative work of the CSA is being developed, though still 
slowly, with the Research Institute of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, the Institute of Business Conditions at the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, the Institute of Nutrition, the Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and other scientific organizations. 
This collaboration already brought about positive results in pre- 
paring a number of very important statistical materials com- 
missioned by the government. 

The CSA of the U.S.S.R. and its local organs are now widely 
distributing to the scientific institutions statistical materials 
connected with their scientific work. A practice began of send- 
ing scientific workers to the CSA of the U.S.S.R. for carrying out 
certain scientific investigations and acquiring experience in the 
processing and analysis of materials of the state records and 
statistics. 

KK 

The year 1957 will become a new signpost in the history of 
development of Soviet statistics. In connection with the reorgan- 
ization of industrial and construction management , there arose 
before Soviet statistics new, extremely important tasks in the 
field of national economy, the execution of which demanded a 
basic change in the work of the organs of state statistics. 

If, before the reorganization of industrial and construction 
management, the records of the enterprises and construction 
sites moved to the center in several channels, and the CSA of 
the U.S.S.R. received the combined indicators concerning execu- 
tion of the plans of production and construction, chiefly on the 
basis of combined reported of the ministries and departments, 
under new conditions the tabulation of the statistical data for the 
economy can be done on the basis of reports going only in one 
channel — through the organs of state statistics. At the same 
time, local statistical organs have to supply all the necessary 
data not only to the CSA of the U.S.S.R. but also to the local 
guiding economic, Party, and planning organs, 

Thus, realization of measures for improvement of the organi- 
zation of industrial and construction management brought about 
a real possibility, not only to centralize still further quantita- 
tive control and statistics, but also to cut sharply the amount of 
work connected with both, to simplify reporting and widely apply 
mechanization, 

Concentrated collection and processing of all report data in 
the organs of the CSA demanded further strengthening of the 
whole system of Soviet statistics—from the districts to the re- 
gions to the center. The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. en- 
trusted the Council of Ministers with drafting and approving the 
“Statute of the Central Statistical Administration at the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.,” in which the fundamental changes 
in the organization of statistical work in the country should be 
reflected, as well as questions connected with broadening the 
rights of local organs of state statistics. 

Parallel with these extremely important tasks, the govern- 
ment set an extremely important task to the whole system of 
the state statistics and the Soviet statistical science: carrying 
out measures connected with the preparation of the program 
and organizational plan of the All-Union census of 1959. There 
is also a pressing necessity to solve a number of methodological 

questions such as construction of the balance on a scale of the 
whole union, as well as those of single territorial subdivisions, 


especially in connection with further broadening of the rights of 


e union republics and creation of the economic councils and 
ynomic-administrative regions. 

for the discussion of all these questions and for the drafting 
“necessary measures, an All-Union conference of statisti- 


cians was arranged in June, 1957. More than 650 persons took 
part in it, including workers of the local and central statistical 
and planning organs, workers of statistics and quantitative con- 
trol of the enterprises and departments, personnel of the scien- 
tific institutions and of higher education occupied with soiving 
statistical problems. The All-Union conference of statisticians 
discussed the following reports: “Practical and Scientific Tasks 
of Statistics Resulting from the Decisions of the February Ple- 
num of CC of the CPSU and of the Seventh Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Concerning Further Improvement 
in the Organization of Management in Industry and Construction” 
“Draft of the Program for the All-Union Census of Population 
Which Will Take Place in January, 1959, and Basic Questions 

of the Organizational Plan for Carrying Out This Census”; and 
“The Basic Methodological Problems of the Annual Balance of 
the Economy.” The all-Union conference of statisticians arrived 
at certain decisions concerning these questions. It outlined 
measures for centralization of quantitative control and statistics, 
mechanization of statistical work of the state statistical organs, 
further development of statistical science and improvement of 
methodological work in statistics. It made decisions concerning 
training of personnel for statistical work. It approved a program 
and organizational plan for the All-Union census of population in 
1959. Finally, it determined the direction of further statistical 
work concerning the balance of the economy. 

Centralization of the collection and processing of all statistical 
reports in the state statistical organs permitted cutting down 
sharply the number and size of the reports which had to be pre- 
sented before that reform took place. It permitted abolishing 
parallel collection of data by the ministries, departments, and 
organs of the CSA of the U.S.S.R. It made possible the wide ap- 
plication of mechanization to statistical work, beginning with 
preparation of measures necessary for a transition to mechaniz- 
ing the primary collection and processing of data of the enterprises. 

At the same time, centralization of statistical reporting ; 
makes the whole system of the state statistical organs — to- 
gether with state planning and centralized finance — one of the 
most important levers in the struggle with a possible tendency 
to autarchy, with a tendency to place local interests above the 
whole, with attempts to build an isolated economy inside single 
economic regions. It facilitates the struggle for the preserva- 
tion of the state discipline and strict adherence to the central 
economic plans. 

Realization of centralization of statistical reporting requires 
a fundamental improvement in mechanization of the processing 
of these reports in the state statistical organs. As part of the 
statistical administrations in the Soviet Union, Union republics, 
autonomous republics, and those krai, and oblast in which Eco- 
nomic Councils were created, machine statistical stations were 
organized, equipped with new, highly productive calculators and 
modern means of communication. A central machine calculating 
center was also established. Mechanized processing of statisti- 
cal materials, as well as centralization of the direction of the 
reports, fundamentally changed the whole system of the flow and 
processing of reports. It permitted a substantial cutting down 
of time needed for this flow of reports and insured the reliability 
of the reported data. 

Reorganization of industrial and construction management 
placed before statistical science and practice the pressing neces- 
sity to solve a number of most important scientific and practical 
questions. Among the questions for the solution of which efforts 
of scientific and practical workers should be directed on a pri- 
ority basis are questions of the more exact classification of the 
branches of industry, preparation of territorial indices, construc- 
tion of indicators for the growth of the physical volume of in- 
dustrial production and construction, for the growth of labor pro- 
ductivity, for lowering costs — so that they can be compared 
from region to region. Priority attention should be given to ques-~ 
tions of statistical investigation of specialization and cooperation, 
the formation ofprices, rentability and level of accumulations; 
questions of determining productive capacity, preparation of ma- 
terial balances in the reports, study of interregional economic ties; 
questions of further improvement of the sampling method and of the 
grouping method; questions of preparation and carrying out of general 
inventorying and revaluation of the basic funds, and other questions. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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D. Yagheman: 


Important Questions in the Economics 


of the Production of Basic Building Materials 


The decision of the CC of the CPSU and of the Council of min- 
isters of the U.S.S.R. “Concerning the Development of Housing 
Construction in the U.S.S.R.,” set an important historical task: 
in the shortest possible time to obtain a substantial increase of 
the housing fund, so that in the next ten to twelve years, the 
housing shortage in the country can be ended. For 1956 to 1960, 
the Party and the Government established the volume of state 
housing construction at a total of 215 million square feet of floor 
space. This is ten million square meters more than the task set 
in the directive of the 20th Congress of the CPSU. Moreover, 
during this five-year plan, there should be built in the cities, 
settlements of the city type, M.T.S., soviet farms, and industrial 
lumber camps, at the expense of the population itself and with 
help of state credits, houses with a total floor area of 113 mil- 
lion square feet, and in the rural area at the expense of the 
members of the collective farms and rural intelligentsia, four 
million houses. These three sources for the growth of floor area 
for housing. during the current five-year plan should add almost 
half a billion square meters of floor area. 

Such an unprecedented scale of housing construction deter- 
mines those concrete tasks, which, during the next ten-twelve 
years, should be solved by the industry of building materials, 
producing cement of various trade marks, prefabricated ferro- 
concrete details and structural sections, wall materials and 
other materials. 

Thanks to the constant care of the CP for the development of 
the base of the construction industry and lowering of the costs 
of construction, in the past years a number of new enterprises 
were created which produce modern — progressive and eco- 
nomical — building materials. Thus, in order to increase pro- 
duction of pre-fabricated ferro-concrete structural sections and 
details, hundreds of plants and polygons for such production 
were built. Now such sections and details are widely used not 
only in industry, but also in the construction of houses. 

The struggle for the economic use of building materials found 
strong reflection in the decision of the Party and of the Govern- 
ment concerning elimination of frills in preparation of blue- 
prints and in construction itself, and concerning methods of 
mass economical housing construction. 

Huge reserves for lowering costs and speeding up construc- 
tion may be found if the organization of production of building 
materials is proper; such organization also basically determines 
the way to the lowering of costs. 

It is known that of the total volume of capital investments in 
the economy in the sixth five-year plan, approximately 60% goes 
into buildings and structures, i.e., objects which are products 
of the building industry. In the cost of products of the building 
industry, the cost of materials makes up more than 50%. In the 
decision of the CC of the U.S.S.R. and the Council of the Minis- 
ters of the U.S.S.R. “Concerning the Development of Housing 
Construction in the U.S.S.R.,” considerable attention is given to 
the development of production of building materials. In most of 
the economic-administrative regions there is now felt a serious 
shortage of wall, binding, and roofing materials, According to 
the data of the State Planning Commission, ina large number 
of regions of the RSFSR, the demand for these materials is not 
satisfied fully. The basic building materials were directed ona 
priority basis first of all to the development of heavy industry — 
to the construction of plants producing means of production. In 
view of this, the above-mentioned decision imposes an obliga- 
tion to use widely local materials for mass housing construction, 

In the economics of production of building materials, of great 
importance is the optimal radius of their haulage. According to 


calculations made in Czechoslovakia for determining perspec- 
tives of construction, the optimal radius is considered equal to 
25 km. from the base of the primary raw materials. Our econ- 
omists consider that under conditions of most regions in the 
U.S.S.R., 40 km. is a rational radius for the haulage of local 
materials. However, such a distance cannot be accepted for all 
regions. It is clear that not everywhere can one find necessary 
materials, that sometimes conditions of production are such thati 
local materials will be more expensive than imported ones. For: 
example, cement produced on the local grinding installations of 
Nizhnyaya Salda is more expensive by 21 rubles than the cement) 
of the same quality brought there from Nevyansky Plant because) 
the productivity of labor at Nizhnyaya Salda is lower; also a 
larger auxiliary and administrative staff increase overhead ex- 
penses. 

The basic materials for housing construction are wall ma- 
terials and binding materials. The necessity to increase produc= 
tion of such materials to a maximum for the realization of the 
approved plan of housing construction requires, first of all, use - 
of all reserves in the functioning enterprises. Such reserves do 
exist in the building materials’ industry. For example, take 
production of bricks per cubic meter in a ring kiln. 

In the brick plants of the U.S.S.R. the average amounts to 800 
bricks a month, while at the best enterprises applying Duvanov’s 
method, it reaches 2,500-3,000 bricks, and in a number of cases 
even 4,000 bricks. It must be said that the method of the innova= 
tor in brick production, P. A. Duvanov, is still spreading very 
slowly, though a wide application of his method would permit 
cutting down considerably the shortage of bricks. In many enter- 
prises the work of the basic aggregates — kilns — is slowed do 
by the small capacity on the preceding sections. Now, when the 
management of industry is brought closer to production, the Eco: 
nomic Councils should be able to render effective assistance in — 
ending bottlenecks in the production of bricks. This is especial- 
ly important because brick, in the total production of basic wall 
materials, makes even now up to 85% of the total. Moreover, in 
the last years new state brick plants have not been built because 
of the large initial expenses for organization of production. This 
circumstance makes even more pressing a substantial increase 
of brick production on the existing installations of the function- _ 
ing plants. 

Among other wall materials, first of all should be mentioned 
small and large blocks of natural stone — limestone — which ar@ 
not yet sufficiently used in housing construction. This may be 
seen from the data of the All-Union Geological Fund which show » 
that out of 888 deposits of building limestone and tuff only 326 
are in exploitation. But in the production of wall piece stones, 
not more than 60 are used, though in the figure of 888 only de- 
posits with proved industrial reserves are included. 

It must be added that in Kazakhstan, Middle Asia, Eastern 
Siberia and the Far East, the reserves of production of wall 
stone are almost unexplored, though their presence in these re- 
gions is assumed. Other deposits (with the exception of the : 
Southern regions of the European part of the U.S.S.R.) have also 
been very little explored. ¢ 

Natural wall piece materials are very economical. Their pro- 
duction does not require firing or other types of thermal prep: 
ration. They are cut out from the massif in the form of blocks 
of necessary dimensions and can be used at once. At the con- 
struction site they have an additional economic effect: walls 
made up of blocks demand 30-40% less labor than brick walls. 
The cost of the big wall blocks — of one cubic meter and mor 
— made of natural stone is considerably less than those mad 
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other materials. In Inkerman, the cost of blocks of sea-shell 
limestone is 48 rubles per 1000 pieces (in terms of brick), in 
Kerch, 36 rubles, at Fort Shevchenko (Kazakhstan), 28 rubles; 
the cost of the Arctic tuff in Armenia, 80 rubles (in terms of 
brick). 

If we take as the basis of comparison 1,000 “theoretical” 
bricks, the expenses of construction of the necessary plants, of 
fuel, electricity, and labor, would appear as follows: 


| ae 


Fuel in 


Capital in- 
vestments 


Types of wall | for organ- Cost in ; : 
materials ization of rubles theor etical| tricity | Labor 
production units (kg.)| (kwh.) 


(in rubles) 


Red brick 600-800 180-260 


Silicate brick 350-400 120-150 
Slag blocks 200-260 200-300 | 130-180 40 1.03 
Tuff wall 
blocks 100-130 55= 80 15 0.35 
Seashell lime- 
stone blocks} 100-150 | 30- 100* is 0.3 
ements 


* Fluctuations of such amplitude are explained by different de- 
grees of mechanization and different volumes of production at 
the quarries. 


These data clearly and convincingly show substantial advan- 
tages of the development of existing enterprises and construc- 
tion of the new enterprises producing natural wall stone blocks. 
Such plants require for the organization of production only from 
one-half to one-quarter of the capital investment needed for the 
production of bricks. They produce cheaper products because 
they do not need fuel and need much less electricity and labor 
than other plants producing wall materials. 

The advantages will be even more apparent if we compare ex- 
penses not per 1,000 pieces of theoretical brick but per cubic 
meter of blocks made of different materials, taking into con- 
sideration the cost of primary materials and the cost of produc- 
tion of blocks as compared withthe cost of productation at Fort 
Shevchenko where blocks of one cubic meter and bigger are cut 
directly from the massif. Such a comparison is necessary be- 
cause in industrial construction lately there is a growing use at 
construction sites of bricks laid in blocks on plant polygons. 
The results of the comparison may be seen from the following 
table: 


= 


Elec- | Production 
tricity| per worker 
in per shift 

reticalfuel|kwh. |(incub.m.) 


Investment 
on organiza- 
tion of pro- 
duction (in 

rubles) 


Block of one 
‘cub. m. 
made of 
Red brick 
- Silicate 
brick 
Small slag 
' stones 
Seashell 
limestone 


0.6 
1.0 


0.9 


* The cost of the blocks and slag stones is calculated at the 
place of production while that of blocks made out of seashell 
limestone is the cost in the Moscow region with transportation 
from Fort Shevchenko by water. The cost of such bricks at the 
point of production is 28 rubles per cub. m. 
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s necessary to point out that wastes in the production of 
nestone (chips, rubble, etc.) are still insufficiently utilized, 


1 they are good materials for production of gravel be- 


- 
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cause their weight fluctuates between 1,200 to 2,000 ke. per cub. 
m. The use of these waste materials for production of betonite, 
gravel, and ground limestone would reduce the cost of one cub. 
m. of block by 20-25 per cent through reducing expenses at the 
Opening of the quarry, cleaning of its floor and disposal of 
wastes. All this would bring further lowering of the cost of 
housing construction by five per cent. The effectiveness of mak- 
ing cut stone as compared to other wall materials, is quite ap- 
parent (we do not compare here large wall panels). However, its 
Output in 1955 made only eight per cent of the total production of 
wall materials in volume. For 1960, it is planned to produce 
about six billion pieces of natural wall blocks (in theoretical 
brick) i.e., to increase production 2.6 times. But this will make 
a little more than nine per cent of the total volume of production 
of wall materials in the U.S.S.R. The part of natural wall mate- 
rials in the total production of such materials in 1960 by indi- 
vidual Republics is planned as follows (percentages of the total): 


The part of natural wall materials as 
percentages of the total production of 
all wall materials 


Russian Republic 12,1 
Ukrainian Republic SOR 
Uzbekistan 0.3 
Kazakhstan ae 
Tadzhikistan 0.7 
Turkmenistan On 
Georgia 0.7 
Azerbaidzhan 17.7 
Armenia L250 
Moldavia 10.0 


It is clear from this table that the planned use of natural wall 
materials lags far behind the possibilities of many Union Repub- 
lics. Considering the economic limits of transporting natural 
cut stone by railroad as equal to 1,500 klms. (and by water, 
even farther) it is advantageous to develop its production by all 
means, especially in the Russian Republic and in Kazakhstan. — 
At the same time, it is necessary to organize on a large scale 
geological surveys for the discovery of new deposits suitable for 
the production of natural piece stone materials and to begin in- 
vestigation as to the suitability of materials of already known de- 
posits for the production of large wall blocks. The Planning. 
Commissions of the Council of Ministers of the R.S.F.S.R., the 
Middle Asian and Transcaucasian Republics, had to take the de- 
velopment of production of natural wall materials under their 
special observation. 

In a number of quarries hand labor is still widely applied and 
this considerably raises the cost of products and lowers produc- 
tion and labor indices. The necessity of a higher degree of 
mechanization in this field of industry is evident. For example, 
in the U.S.S.R. there are now in action a little more than 800 
machines cutting stones. Up to recent time, very few such 
machines were produced, because their production was part of 
a subsidiary assortment of the enterprises. Only recently the 
Moscow City Council decided to specialize the Building Machines 
Plant (Strommashina) on production of stone cutting and stone 
processing machines. But now, this plant produces only 13-15 
machines a month. A substantial part of its production still is 
occupied with other machines. The plant mastered production 
of machines for cutting blocks out of rocks of various hardness, 
some of them having a limit of stress up to 1,800 kgms. per sq. 
em. The quality of machines produced at this plant is quite 
satisfactory and everything is available to expedite their produc- 
tion, These machines permit not only cutting natural stone wall 
blocks of various sizes from the massif, but also plates for the 
facing of fireplaces. 

The deposits of various natural decorative and facing stones, 
such as granite, marble, syenite, gabbro, limestone, sandstone, 
tuff etc., are exceptionally large and varied in our country. In 
respect to the use of granite and marble, the Soviet Union is on 
the same levelas the U.S.A. In 1956, for example, output of 
marble facing products in the U.S.S.R. reached 300,000 square 
meters, for granite — 180,000 square meters. However, lime- 
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stone, sandstone, and tuff — cheaper facing materials — are not 
yet widely used, while in the U.S.A. annually 250-300 thousand 
square meters of limestone facing are produced, mined chiefly 
in Indiana, and about 500,000 square meters of sandstone, mined 
chiefly in Ohio quarries. Neglecting cheaper stone facing ma- 
terials, our architects and designers concentrate on more ex- 
pensive marble and granite, though in respect to their life ex- 
pectancy the former are only a little behind marble and granite. 
In view of this it is extremely important in the near future to or- 
ganize manufacturing of cheap facing materials out of local 
decorative and cold-resisting limestones, sandstones, and tuffs 
which would contribute to the lowering of the costs of construc- 
tion. 

This does not mean that marble and granite should not find 
wide application in mass housing construction. The production 
costs of these valuable and exceptionally strong stones must be 
considerably lowered. First of all we should apply machines 
and, consequently, more economic cutting of marbles and 
granites into thin slates. This problem should be solved by the 
Research Institutes of the Academy of Construction and Architec- 
ture which have both the laboratory base and sufficient trained 
personnel. 

It might be mentioned that application of machines for cutting 
of marble plates, for example, at Koelgin Quarry, permitted the 
Ural not only to increase production sharply but also to lower 
the cost of production by 50%. Organization on a large scale of 
machine production for facing tuff, sandstone, and limestone 
would make possible the production of beautiful, strong, cold- 
resistant materials at a price of 25-35 rubles per square meter, 
which is 1.5-2 times cheaper than the cost of the ceramic facing 
plates. For the production of artificial (concrete) wall materials 
— large panels, blocks — we need filling and especially light 
materials, because lighter wall materials would permit lower- 
ing expenditure of labor, transportation, etc. Lately, under the 
name of concrete, there also began to be known (and with full 
right) products which are made not only with an admixture of 
cement, but also with mixtures of limestone and sandstone. The 
strength of such materials in a number of cases is even greater 
than that of concrete based on cement. For example, out of 
lime-sand mixtures, silicate and sili-calcite products are made 


with a limit of strength for stress up to 2,000 kg. per square cm. 


Following a technological process worked out by the Candidate 
of Technical Sciences, Comrade Hint, lately plants were built 
with low cost structural sections and details out of sili-calcite, 
in Estonia, the Moscow, Leningrad, Volga, and other regions. In 
their production, only local materials were used—lime and sand. 
Especially great economic effect may be obtained in the future 
from the rational use of the wastes of metallurgical production 
— molten slags of ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy. In Rus- 
sia — for example, in Nizhny Tagil — as early as the 1860’s_ mol- 
ten small blocks, used for paving sidewalks, streets and public 
Square were manufactured out of the slag from copper smelting. 
They are produced even now. In that respect the experience of 
the division of molten slag blocks of the Chusovsky Metallurgi- 
cal Plantis most interesting. Its production was used for cover- 
ing the highways in Kizel Coal Basin and in the cities of Kizel, 
Ugleuralsk, Kospash, Gremyachinsk, and Perm, and for the 
pavement of the factory squares in a number of plants. 

It is necessary to emphasize that during the realization of the 
grandiose program of housing construction in our country, pro- 
duction of materials for road surfacing acquires extremely 
great importance. Not one house is accepted for use unless all 
necessary improvements, including roads, are finished in the 
Surrounding area. It is clear that with the increase in the vol- 
ume of housing construction, the size of road construction will 
grow, and this, in turn, will necessitate increased production of 
cheap and strong materials needed for this purpose. Because of 
that, the wide use of the metallurgical slags for making small 
blocks becomes an extremely important problem. 

The slags of the metallurgical plants are not “wastes” as they 
were contemptuously called, but an important material of the 
near future. According to the opinion of a number of Soviet sci- 
entists, all molten liquid slags (without exception) are good for 
the production of effective building materials. Slags which con- 
tain up to 25% of Calcium Oxide, in their opinion, are best of al] 
suitable for production of small blocks, and those containing 


25-40% — for the production of effective insulating materials 
(slag cotton and slag wool). In addition, blocks with a large con- 
tent of calcium oxide can be effectively used for the production 
of binding materials as an active addition to cement, and for the || 
production of materials which would substitute, in a number of 
cases, for lime and cement. 

These substantial reserves still are very little used for the 
production of building materials. For example, according to the | 
data of the CSA in 1956 and in the first half of the 1957, out of 
each 10 blast furnace ladles, six ladles were going to the waste 
heap. The remaining 40% were used as follows: 18.5% for wet 
granulation, 16.5% for half dry granulation, 3.6% for manufactur ~ 
ing of small blocks, 0.9% for the production of Thermosite—a 
tight filler for the production of concrete and ferro-concrete 
products with small volume weight. For example, a cubic 
meter of concrete prepared in Zaporozhye with Thermosite 
is 35-40% lighter than one prepared with a crushed stone and 
gravel-sand mixture. 

But even at the Chusovsky Metallurgical Plant, where the 
production of small blocks is organized, more than half of the 
slag is going to the waste pile. For their transportation, for 
keeping up the slag tracks and waste pile, the plant annually 
spends about 1.5 million rubles. If all slags were utilized, this 
plant would not have losses, but about 1.5 million rubles profit. 
At the same time it can be observed that their expenses con- 
nected with the organization of processing of slags would amount) 
to 1.3 million rubles, that is, less than the annual expenditures 
for maintaining the slag tracks and waste pile. 

If administrations of metallurgy and construction at the 
Economic Councils would work energetically and in coordination, 
they would find labor power and means necessary for the constru’ 
tion in six to nine months of the installations necessary for the 
complete processing of the molten-liquid slags into valuable 
building materials. Such is the road to the rational use of the 
wastes and simultaneous solution of the shortage of building 
materials. 

It is not without interest to note the use abroad of slags not 
only in the production of ferrous metals, but also non-ferrous 
metals. In Germany molten slag blocks were widely processed 
and applied before the war. Their production was highly profit- 
able and fully covered expenses connected with the removal of 
the production wastes. Two Mansfield Copper Smelter Works 
produced annually 8 million marks worth of copper and five 
million marks worth of small blocks. In one of these plants (in 
Krughuette) 1,000 workers were occupied, of whom half were 
used in production of small blocks. According to the plan of 
construction of the copper smelting work in Buntzlau, in 1939- 
1944 production of copper was to be worth 7.5 million marks and 
that of small slag blocks, 8.6 million marks a year. 

These examples clearly show the importance and high profit- 
ability of the processing of metallurgical slag blocks into con- 
struction materials in short supply if it is organized on a large 
scale. For the solution of the problem of mass housing con- 
struction in our country it is necessary to use all methods for 
full and effective processing of the wastes of the metallurgical 
industry. These may yield valued binding materials, products 
for road surface covering, light fillers for concrete—in other 
words, all those materials which are so needed for the realiza- 
tion of the plan of housing construction in the U.S.S.R. 

It is time speedily to change methods of production of slag 
cotton and slag wool produced in several places and used widely 
in construction. Molten liquid slags usually are poured on the 
waste pile where they harden; then the hardened slag is mined 
and again melted in the furnaces at considerable expense of fuel 
and only then turned into slag cotton or slag wool. It would be 
much more economical (and save fuel expenditure) to utilize 
the molten-liquid slags immediately for the production of the _ 
necessary products. But production of thermo-insulating * 
materials directly out of the molten-liquid slags insucha 
rational way does not make even one-tenth of one percent of 
present production of such materials. L 

Now that industrial management has been reorganized, the — 
Economic Councils should take decisive measures for the full 
use of slags for the needs of housing construction, in particul 
for the improvement of lots around houses. The rentability oi 
the small slag blocks, their importance for lowering the costs 
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of construction, may be sufficiently seen from the following 
data (see the table below). 

As the raw material base for the production of small slag 
blocks, the acid slags of blast furnaces in metallurgical plants 
of the Urals and Siberia may serve, as well as the slags of non- 
ferrous metallurgy. Open hearth and Bessemer Conveyor slags 
can be utilized as partial and even full substitutes for lime and 
cement in the production of goods with thermo-humid processing 
under pressure (autoclave). 


| Period i 
Cost in between ae 
: rubles and | need for 
Types of Road Surfacing kopeks per | capital | TePairs 
Sq. m. repairs a aan 
(in yrs.) and kopeks) 
e i: 
Cement-concrete 20 cm. thick 
on a layer of sand 25 cm. 
thick 48-29 30 2-57 
Asphalt-concrete 2 layers, 
lower layer large grain 
4.5 cm thick; upper layer, 
small grain 3.5 cm. thick, 
on crushed stone base 22 
cm. thick and on sand layer 
of 16 cm. 50-20 18 4-00 
Cover of small molten slag 
blocks, 16 cm. thick ona 
sand layer 25 cm. thick 90-95 50 1-15 
Cover of small molten slag 
blocks, 12 cm. thick, ona 
layer of slag 16 cm. thick 50 1-15 
Cover of assembled molten 
slag plates, 16cm. thick, on 
a layer of sand 25 cm. thick 50 | 1-44 
Cover of small granite blocks, 
16 cm. thick on a layer of 


sand 25 cm. thick 


Of especially great importance for the successful carrying 
out of the task of housing construction, according to the planned 
program for the next 10-12 years, is guaranteeing the avail- 
ability of binding materials, and first of all of cement. It is 
cement which is the base for the production of wall panels, con- 
crete and ferro-concrete, and other structural sections for de- 
tails for various purposes, as well as for binding these sec- 
tions and details together into construction of any type. 

In connection with the greatly increasing consumption of ce- 
ment — this “bread of construction” — it is necessary to ex- 
amine the chief ways for its economic use under conditions of 
increased housing construction. Lately the assortment of ce- 
ments produced in our country has been expanding. This expan- 
sion of binding material trademarks is arrived at chiefly 
through application of various additions before the grinding. The 

‘base of all cements is clinker, a composition which is almost 
always the same for the majority of the types of cement. This 
is a very important circumstance and it should be kept in mind 
when measures for the economizing of cement are carried out. 

Out of 106 economic-administrative regions cement is pro- 
duced in 45. This, naturally, results in inter-regional haulage 
of cement. But these haulings should take place only when it is 
necessary for the regions where the cement is not produced or 
the level of its production is below its consumption. The bal- 

ances of production and consumption of cement in a number of 

regions of the country show that the plants of the Ryazan, Bry- 
ansk, Saratoff, Orenburg, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlov, Novo-Sibirsk 

Oblasti, the Maritime Krai, and the Ukrainian S.8.R., produce 

more cement than they consume. Nevertheless, cement is be- 
ing brought to these regions from other regions. In the regions 
where the production and consumption of cement are balanced 

(Leningrad, Stalingrad, Tula Oblast) import and export of ce- 
ment reach large proportions. Even the regions where con- 

‘s imption of cement is larger than its production, export of ce- 

oo Such irrational haulage, according to the 
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Scientific Institute of Cement, results in about 80 million rubles 
a year in unnecessary payments to the railroads. 

Usually such irrational interregional haulage of cement is ex- 
plained away by a number of objective causes. But actually it 
is brought about first of all by disproportional distribution of 
production of certain types and trademarks of cement. For ex- 
ample, the cement of trademark “500” (and higher than this 
number) makes up only 20% of the total production of cement. 
But its distribution by regions is extremely uneven. In the west- 
ern part of the Ukrainian Republic, Byelorussian Republic, and 
Baltic Republics, production of some of the higher trade marks 
makes up more than 65%, and in the Belgorod and Bryansk 
plants, a substantial part of the total cement produced. But in 
the regions of the Donbass, Trans-Caucasia, Middle Asia, 
Eastern and Western Siberia, where large amounts of such ce- 
ment are consumed, production does not reach even 10% of the 
total. 

Production of various types of cement is distributed unevenly. 
The main cause for this is wrong planning, especially in selec- 
tion of types and contents of admixtures. Admixtures are slag, 
limestone, sand etc. which in grinding with clinker in certain 
proportions produce cement of certain types and trademarks. 
This means the haulage of the ready cement is nothing else but 
transportation of expensive clinker produced in cement plants 
and of the cheap admixtures which usually are avilable in most 
regions of the country. 

The haulage of cement and admixtures may be planned much 
more rationally. For example, it would be advisable not to haul 
into western regions of the Ukraine slag Portland cement but 
bring in only slag and grind it together with clinker locally pro- 
duced, while for the Dnieprodzerzhinsk and Dniepropetrovsk 
plants to bring part of the clinker from the plants of the western 
Ukraine, and in this way to increase its contents in the local 
types of cement. This will improve the quality of the cement and 
will cut down the transportation by 50-67%. 

We should have in view also the following: Clinker, in its con- 
tents, is a dense pea-like material, while ready cement is a 
fine powder which is easily pulverized in transportation. Because 
of this, transportation of clinker would mean cutting down the 
losses from pulverization in transportation of cement. Now these 
losses reach 10% and more depending upon the means of trans- 
portation , length, number of reloadings and other conditions of 
transportation. At the same time, under the influence of atmos- 
pheric conditions, the binding power of cement is lowered. 

The losses in the lowering of this power amount on the average 
to 5% in transportation and 5-8% a month in storage. The losses 
which the economy suffers from the transportation and storage of 
cement reach 500 million rubles a year. But even a greater evil 
are delays in construction, because of shortage in cement. Phys- 
ical losses from pulverization and loss of binding activity are 
not planned and do not appear in the balances of production, 
though they make up 20% in their aggregate. 

These losses may be prevented by packaging cement in paper 
bags or transporting it in special containers. But all this makes 
cement more expensive. A ton of cement in paper bags is 25-30 
rubles more expensive than without, moreover, the construction 
site has additional expenses of labor, taking off the bags. In 
view of this, packaging may be justified only when there is re- 
loading along the way and when the unloading point has no rail- 
road tracks by it. 

The use of containers and cement carriers — trucks and rail- 
road cars — and means of mechanization for loading and unload- 
ing require great expenses. Construction of a mechanized ware- 
house at the unloading point would demand more than 100 rubles 
of capital investment per ton of volume. Because of that it is 
proper and economical to build such warehouses — distributing 
points — only in larger cities which have the cement plants, 
where consumption on a large scale is more or less constant, 
and where they serve the consumers at a radius up to 25 k.m. 
But all of these measures are palliatives. 

The best economic effect may be obtained only through crea- 
tion of a network of grinding points where the cement is con- 
sumed in large quantities. Such an installation — this would be 
the best — should be a section of a plant for making ferro-concret 
or ready concrete. In such cases, from the cement plant would be 
hauled only clinker which is not pulverized, which does not lose 
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its active qualities in storage and under influence of humidity, 
and can be kept or transported in the open. 

Besides economy from the absence of pulverization in haulage 
and the preservation of binding qualities, such an organization 
would permit cutting down on the cost of construction of ware- 
houses. The volume of railroad transportation will be cut three- 
to four times, because local material resources will be used for 
the admixtures. 

Construction site and plants producing ferro.concrete sections 
may produce on the spot — out of imported clinker — various 
types of cement when needed. This cement would be of various 
binding strength depending upon the kind and percentage of ad- 
mixtures at the grinding. Such a solution of the question would 
expedite (and make cheaper) construction of new cement plants, 
because it will result in reduced volume of grinding and silo 
installation, and shortening of plant communications. 

The grinding of cement at such installations may be carried 
out by the ordinary dry process in the grinding congregates, 
which work in a complete cycle, as well as by the wet process. 
It is known that the finer the cement is ground, the more active 
it is; but at the same time, the losses from its storage are 
higher. If the grinding is made at the place of consumption, the 
grinding may be made finer and the binding activity of the ce- 
ment higher, which guarantees high speed setting of the products 
and greater strength at the initial period of setting. 

Using the wet process of grinding with a smaller expenditure 
of electricity we may produce an even finer product: Productiv - 
ity of grinders as compared with the dry process is increased 
in such a case by as much as 50%, the need in electric energy 
is cut by 30-40%, and the cost of admixtures is sharply reduced, 
because there is no need to spend labor, fuel and electric ener - 
gy on their drying, which is inevitable in the dry process of 
grinding. 

In connection with the growth of specialization in industry and 
construction, as well as in the development of the building ma- 
terials industry, it is necessary to free to a maximal degree 
the construction organizations from the functions which are not 
specifically theirs. Under the new conditions, the plants pro- 
ducing ferro-concrete and concrete sections and details should 
take upon themselves the delivery to the construction sites, not 
only of sections and details, but also of the concrete and admix- 

‘tures. With the help of specialized transportation we may, ac- 
cording to agreed schedules, deliver these materials to the 
construction site. In this way the ready powder-like cement 
will not be transported through long distances, the cost of mix- 
tures and cement will be lowered, their quality will be improv- 
ed, and a large number of workers occupied in serving cement 
mixers and concrete mixers of low productivity at the construc - 
tion site will be freed. At the same time this will increase the 
scale of grinding of cement at the places of its consumption, 
and increase the economic effectiveness of the application of 
cement. Calculations of the Scientific Institute of Cement show- 
ed that the cost of the binding materials prepared on the spot by 
the wet process is lowered by 15-20 rubles per ton, while the 
cost of one cubic meter of concrete is lowered by 5-7 rubles. 

In addition, in case of the wet process, other advantages will be 
obtained, resulting from the quicker growth of strength of the 
binding material, prepared by this process. 

The determination of the capacity of the grinding sections 


must be decided by taking into consideration the local conditions. 


Preliminary calculations show unquestionable economic advan- 
tages in the construction of such sections at plants producing 

ferro-concrete and concrete which use up to 30,000 tons of ce- 
ment a year. If we consider that with the re-organization of the 
system of management in a number of economic-administrative 
regions, now the plants producing prefabricated ferro-concrete 
and concrete sections and details have to produce concrete as 

well as admixtures to order, the number of plants in this cate- 


_ of its cost and would make possible a full supply of effective - 


gory would reach 60 to 70. There are now in the country more 
than 150 regions which consume more than 40 to 50 thousand 
tons of cement, but only 25 of them are located near cement plants. 
The remaining regions, consuming substantial quantities of cement, 
are ata distance of 100 to 1000 and more km. from the plants. 

It is very important for the State Planning Commission of the 
U.S.S.R. also to change quickly the system of planning produc - 
tion of the cement plants. Besides production of cement, it is 
necessary to plan production of clinker as a finished product 
and not as a semi-finished product. Under such a system of 
planning actual production of cement will considerably increase 
and the effectiveness of its application in all kinds of buildings 
will grow. 

The struggle with losses through measures advanced here may 
save annually not less than four million tons of cement. In the 
future realization of these suggestions for the elimination of 
such losses would save, for the needs of construction, up to 
15%-of the total volume of production of cement in our country. 

If the realization of suggestions for the development of pro- 
duction of natural wall materials in the past met a number of 
departmental obstacles (the quarries where they were mined 
were under various departments which aimed only at satisfying 
their own needs), now the Economic Councils of the economic- 
adminstrative regions have unlimited possibilities for the broad 
development of the economic production of such materials. 

Similar to this is the situation relating to the use of molten 
slags for production of effective building materials. Formerly 
the metallurgists considered that their business was only to 
produce metals, while slag was the business of builders. Asa 
result, neither the first nor the second were properly occupied 
with it. The experience of metallurgists, in cooperation with 
builders, during a short period of three to four months in the 
construction of an installation for the utilization of slag at 
Nizhny Tagil showed that under the new conditions of industrial 
and construction management, the period of solution of such 
problems may be substantially shortened. 

In the struggle for lowering the cost of housing construction, 
the works of the research institutes which investigate the prob- 
lems of the economics of basic construction materials are of 
great importance. In addition, in anumber of economic — ad- 
ministrative regions (and first of all, in the Gorky region) there 
is already important experience in production of cheap building 
materials out of local raw materials. Wide application of this 
experience and of the good suggestions of the research institutes 
would help us in the near future to obtain tangible results in 
supplying mass construction with good and inexpensive wall ma- - 
terials, binding materials, etc. : 

In this article we examined only the main, the most pressing _ 
measures concerning rational, economic organization of pro- 
duction of the basic building materials. Their realization, in 
our opinion, would contribute to the carrying out of the direc- 
tives of the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union concerning mechanization of construction and lowering | 


and economic construction materials for mass housing construe ~ 
tion in our country. ’ 
Among all the cares of the Communist Party and of the Soviet - 
state connected with increasing the material welfare of the peopll 
a most important place is now occupied by the care for expanding 
the construction of housing, Comrade Khrushchev asserted in 
his report at the Jubilee Session of the Supreme Soviet of the _ 
U.S.S.R. on November 6, 1957. The program of development of | 
housing construction in the U.S.S.R., worked out by the Party ana 
the Government, and warmly approved by the whole people, sets ; 
the task of insuring a substantial growth of housing, so that in — 
the next 10-12 years the shortage of housing in our country can — 
be ended. There is no doubt that the housing problem in our _ 
country will be successfully solved in the coming years. 
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The Position of the Russian Working Class and Its 


Struggle Against the Bourgeois-Landlord System in the Period 1914-1917 


It fell to the lot of the Russian working class, guided by Lenin’s 
Bolshevik Party, to play the honorable historical role of being the 
vanguard detachment of the international proletariat, of winning 
the first decisive battle in the struggle of the workers for their 
emancipation from the exploiters of the whole world. 

The victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution was pre- 
pared by the entire previous course of worldhistory. One of the 
most important reasons for the victorious outcome of the revolution 
was the fact that the Russian working class underwent, during the 
two decades preceding the October Revolution, a most rich school- 


ing in bitter class struggle. In thehistory of the Russian labor move- 


ment, an important place is held by the class struggle of the prole- 
tariat during 1914-1917, that is during those years directly pre- 
ceeding the October Revolution. 

This struggle, beginning with economic strikes, grew into poli- 
tical struggle and finally into an armed revolt against the autocracy 
and subsequently against the power of the bourgeoisie, for the estab- 
lishment in our country of anew social order —socialism. 

RK 

Marx showed that under capitalism, the working class grows 
poorer in a relative as well as in an absolute sense, that is, 
the workers’ share of the national income diminishes constantly 


while his living standard also declines; unemployment grows 


oo 
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and the intensity of labor increases. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia, the process of pauperization 
of the working class was particularly intensive. On the basis 
of materials gathered by the Ministry of Finances’ Department 
of Industry, in its survey of Russian factories, V. I. Lenin 
determined that the average annual wages of a Russian worker 
were 246 rubles (20.50 rubles per month), while the average 
profit for a single industrial plant per worker was 252 rubles 
(1). Consequently the norm of exploitation in Russian industry 
before the World War was above 100%; a worker gave to the 
capitalist the greater part of his workday — the average length 
of which was eleven hours. 

In spite of incredibly harsh labor conditions, the industrial 
worker of pre-revolutionary Russia was paid less than the 
worker of Western European countries. While in Germany the 
daily wages of a metal worker in 1914 were 3.34 rubles, and 
in the U.S.A. 6.30 rubles, they amounted only to 1.53 rubles 
in Russia. The earnings of textile workers, printers and other 
categories of workers in Russia were 2.5 to 3 times lower 
than in the U.S.A. (2). 

With the beginning of World War I, the standard of living of 
Russia’s workers grew even worse. In spite of a tendency of 
nominal wages to increase (in the Central industrial area this 
increase constituted an average of 86%; and in various branches 
of industry this average was nearly 100%), the workers in- 
creasingly sank into poverty and suffered privation, as the 
prices for products and articles of mass consumption rose at 
a rate considerably faster than the increase of nominal wages. 
The price index for the most important consumer goods reads 
as follows (1913-1914 = 100) (3): 
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Prices began to increase at an even faster rate after the 
first half of 1916. If 100 is taken as the index of retail prices 
for 1913, we find that 184 is the figure for June 1, 1916, 300 
for January 1, 1917, and 480 for June 1, 1917. This increase 
was especially rapid in the largest industrial centers of Russia. 
The rise in price of a worker’s total budget “basket” was of 
the order of 294% for the whole of Russia and 306% for Moscow. 
In Petrograd there was a 41% increase in nominal wages toward 
the end of 1915, while the prices of food rose 94%. The data 
for the lag of the increase of nominal wages behind the rise 
of prices for products of mass consumption mentioned here 
are not complete for they do not reflect the situation in the 
peripheral areas where wages underwent practically no increase. 

As a result of this discrepancy the real wages of industrial 
workers decreased. Thus, while nominal wages on the average 
doubled by the second half of 1916 (in comparison with 1913), the 
real wages amounted only to 85% (4). 

It was in the mining that the level of real wages declined in 
a particularly strong manner: the average annual level fell 
from 255 rubles in 1914 down to 205 rubles in 1915. In 1916 and 
1917 the fall or real wages encompassed metal manufacturing, 
machine building, leather, and a number of other branches of 
industry. This is illustrated by the following data (in pre-war 
rubles) (5): 


1917 (as a %) 

Branches of Industry | 1913 | 1917 | of 1913 
Mining 268 | 168 62.7 
Metal manufacturing Jode le 204. fakes 
Machine building 446 | 291 65.2 
Tanning of leather manufacturing | 268 | 173 64.5 
Silk 242 | 170 70.2 
Printing trade DZ leo oS 55.0 


It is clear from this table that the level of wages, even in the 
leading branches of Russian industry, amounted in 1917 toa 
little more than two-thirds of the pre-war level. Furthermore, 
aside from the general tendency of wages to fall, the gap between 
the wages of workers in different branches of industry widened. 
Thus, while the level of real wages in the textile industry was 
2.1 times lower than that of the metal manufacturing in 1913, 
this discrepancy reached 300% during the war (the first half of 
1916). 

Yet even these figures do not fully reflect the fall of the 
Russian working class’ standard of life during the World War, 
since the official indexes of the cost of living accounted in 
general only for rationed prices, whereas a large part of the 
most indispensable products was procured by workers and 
employees on the “black market” at prices considerably above 
the prices of rationed goods. 

The deterioration of the working class’ living condition was 
also affected by such factors as the increased intensity af 
labor during the war, the virtual annulment of all labor legis- 
lation, the lengthening of the workday, the increasingly worse 
conditions of labor in factories, etc. 

As a result of the increased intensity of labor, of systematical 
overtime, of work on holidays as well as a flow of unskilled 
labor from the country, the number of accidents in industry rose 
sharply (6). In the Franco-Russian plant, industrial accidents 
and injuries affected 21.7% of the workers, in the Nevsky ship- 
building and mechanical plant—34.8%, in the Lessner plant— 
22.6%. In 1915 the number of accidents rose even higher. In 
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the Putilovsky plant the rate rose from 20.8% in 1914 up to 
30.2% in 1915, in the Lessner plant from 22.6 to 34.6%. In the 
Parviaihen, Baltic, Petrograd Metal, Dnieprovsky, Geissler 
and United Cable plants, the number of injuries in 1915 rose 
54% in comparison with 1914. 

Striving to get exorbitant profits at any cost, the capitalists 
economized on everything, including safety measures which 
always were, and in the war years especially so, as Marx ob- 
served “a purposeless and useless waste” (7) for the entrepre- 
neurs. The conditions of work and living conditions of the 
worker Were so harsh, that even the bourgeois public organiza- 
tions were forced to recognize the facts of the unsanitary condi- 
tion of industrial buildings and of living quarters. At the Jan- 
uary 18, 1916, session of the Central Committee of the War 
Industry, it was noted that “the problem of ameliorating the 
living conditions of workers, especially those living in workers’ 
settlements—had shown no improvement. ... The workers are 
still forced to live in dirt-huts,” (8) that is to say, in unhealthy, 
unsanitary conditions. 

The policy of the Tsarist government led to progressively 
greater deterioration of the workers’ living and working condi- 
tions. Most of the legal limitations upon the utilization of 
adolescents and women in industry were abolished by the Coun- 
cil of Ministers’ decisions of March, September and October, 
1915. The harshness of conditions under which adolescents and 
women had to work is illustrated, for instance, by the minutes 
of the investigation of Maltzevsk Association plants, where we 
read: “juvenile workers of both sexes do work absolutely beyond 
their strength, and the way they are treated borders on cru- 
elty. ... Besides, there are seven year old children working in 
night shifts. ... The low level of wages (a family of five earns 
30 rubles) and the living conditions of the workers have brought 
the laboring population to a state of exhaustion. ... Because of 
the unsanitary conditions in factories an enormous percentage 
of workers suffer from tuberculosis. The workers have become 
so poor that they are unable to move to other plants. ...” 

The increase of the intensity of labor along with a deterior - 
ation of nutrition brought the working class, as even the bour- 
geois press had to recognize, to a “menacing state of exhaus- 
tion.” Consumption by the Russian worker —which even before 
the war was quite low—became even lower as a result of the 
increase in the cost of living. The level of consumption in 
1914-1915 dropped down to 74.7%, in 1915-1916 to 56.6% and 
in 1916-1917 to 47.4% of the 1913 level (9). 

The tax policy of the Tsarist, and later of the Provisional, 
government, also led to the deterioration of the Russian workers’ 
condition. As we may see in the “Budget Estimates of Taxes 
and Other Revenues for 1915-1916,” the workers’ share of 
indirect taxes was 90% (835.4 million rubles), 30% of occupa- 
tional tax (74.4 million rubles), 60% of land tax (71.4 million 
rubles) (10). As V. I. Lenin pointed out “Indirect taxation, 
falling upon articles of mass consumption, is outstanding for 
its great injustice. It falls with all its weight upon the poor, 
creating a privileged situation for the rich. The poorer a man, 
the greater the part of his income must he give to the govern- 
ment in the form of indirect taxes (11).” 

While the level of the workers’ living standard was falling 
constantly, the capitalists’ profits rose sharply. The Tsarist 
government, shifting all the weight of the war upon the shoulders 
of the laboring masses, in fact exempted the extra-high profits 
of the capitalists from taxation. Temporary tax upon war ek- 
cess profits (the receipts from which were expected to bring 
only 55 million rubles), was introduced in 1916, but was to take 
effect only in 1917. 

The ceaseless deterioration of the material condition of the 
working class and the systematic offensive of the bourgeoisie 
upon the worker’s standard of life were among the most im- 
portant causes for the intensification of the working class’ 
struggle against the Tsarist autocracy and the bourgeoisie. 

After the first half of 1915, the first wave of the mass labor 
movement in the country began, foreshadowing the approach 
of the new revolutionary crisis. “Now we are again going toward 
revolution” V. I. Lenin wrote in 1915 (12). 

Many documents of the time show the growth of the workers’ 
strike movement. Thus, in a letter addressed to the assistant 
War Minister of October 5, 1915, general Manikovsky noted 
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that in the Izhevsky plant the increase in the cost of living is 

a source of serious apprehension concerning the possibility of 
disturbances on these grounds among the workers” (13). In the 
journal of the Special Council for Defense it was stated in July 
1915 that “lately in several private plants, the workers’ dis- 
contentment increased in connection with their demands for 
higher wages, developing into a strike movement causing 
interruption of work on war contracts” (14). In a secret report 
of the Petrograd Secret Police Department of September 26, 
1915, it was recorded that 750 workers of the Staro-Sampson- 
ievsky works stopped work advancing the following demands to 
the management: 1) that wages be increased by 20% ; 2) that 
the lunch period be 1 1/2 instead of 1 hour; 3) that each work 
hour at a simple machine tool be paid 5 instead of 2 1/2 Kopeks; 
4) that each worker be granted a wartime bonus of 30 Kopeks 
per day (15). In the Grozny oil works after the management’s 
refusal to satisfy demands for a wage increase, 9,000 workers 
went on strike on May 13, 1916. The strike lasted until the 
10th of June, when wages were increased 15%. On June 1, 1916, 
all the workers of V. M. Skorynin’s cotton textile factory in 
Kostronia went on strike. They demanded a wage increase of 
20% and their claim was partly satisfied. The strikers’ move- 
ment which developed in the first years of the war, had an 
exceptional importance for the subsequent struggle of the 
working class to overthrow the autocracy and capitalism in 
Russia. 

In his article entitled “On Strikes,” written in 1899, V. I. 
Lenin pointed out that “strikes accustom the workers to unity, 
strikes show them that only together can they conduct the struggl 
against the capitalists, strikes teach the workers to think of the 
struggle of the whole working class against the entire class of 
factory owners and against a despotic police regime.” Lenin 
called the strike a school in which the workers learn “to wage 
war against their enemies, a war for the liberation of the whole 
people and of all the laboring class from the yoke of bureaucrats | 
and capital (16).” 

The chief aim of the strike movement during the first years 
of the war was the amelioration of the material condition of the 
workers within the framework of capitalist society. At the same 
time in the course of strike struggle however, the workers ad- 
vanced many other demands connected with the working class’ 
material and legal situation: concerning medical care, the right 
to change the place of employment as well as such demands of 
a political nature as the freedom of meetings, the cessation of 
repressive measures against strikers, etc. 

The following data illustrate the number and outcome of strikes! 
of an economic nature during the period 1914-1917 (17): 


| total strikes the outcome of which was: 


number|workers’ victory|a compromise |worker’s defeat 
of eco- 
nomic | number of | % |number of; % | number of 
trikes] strikes strikes strikes 
969 89 9:2) 206 
737 232 31.5) 320 
1026 275 26.8) 402 
589 189 32.1) 255 


The economic struggle of the working class may bring about 
only temporarily amelioration to the worker’s Situation; it 
cannot, however, eradicate the very system of capitalist wage — 
slavery. The founders of Marxism-Leninism never considered 
it a decisive form of struggle against capital. Karl Marx wrote 
“... the working class ought not exaggerate the importance of 
the final effect of this daily struggle. It should not forget that 
it is struggling with the consequences and not with the causes 
of these consequences, that by this struggle it only slows up 
the downward movement without changing its direction, that it | 
is applying palliatives which do not cure the disease (18).” The 
destruction of the capitalist system is impossible if the econon 
battle does not grow into a political one. an 
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The Bolshevik Party in directing strike action strove for its 
gradual growth into a political movement directed against the 
autocracy and against the bourgeois-landlord regime. Cease- 
less aggression of capital against the vital rights of workers, 
ee systematic refusal to satisfy their economic demands helped 
to shift the center of gravity of the proletariat’s class struggle 
into the realm of political struggle. But the transformation of 
economic strikes into political ones did not nullify the economic 
demands of the working class; these demands were continually 
brought forth in the course of political struggle against the 
exploitators—factory owners, against police retribution, etc. 
Such were those strikes in Kostronia, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, in 
the Tula and Briansk plants, in the Taganros metallurgical 
plant, in the mines of the Mariupol and Donets districts, in the 
Nikolaev ship-yards, in the Patilovsky, Sormovsky, Briansky 
factories, as well as in other Russian plants. 

Between August 1914 and December 1916, 473 political and 
2,202 economic strikes with a total of 1,785,000 participants 
were registered in Russia. In the course of January, 1916, 
alone, 128,000 workers were on strike in factories under the 
authority of the board of inspection of mines and factories— 

a number fifteen times higher than in January, 1915. The 
majority of strikes (80% of their participants) occured in the 
Petrograd, Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, and Vladimir provinces 
where the largest metal-processing, machine building and 
textile plants were concentrated. 

The strike which flared up on February 4, 1916, at the 
Putilovsky plant in connection with the refusal of satisfying the 
workers’ demand for an increase of wages by 70% was of mo- 
mentous political significance. In spite of the intervention of 
the police and military authorities, which shut down several 
departments of the plant, in spite of the arrest and dismissal 
of workers and of the mobilization of many of them for military 
service at the front, the strike did not end; on the 10th of Febru- 
ary the workers demanded the release of those arrested and 
the release from military service of those who were mobilized. 

An important role in the development of the proletariat’s 
class struggle during the war years was played by the strike in 
the Sormovsky plant in June 1916, which was provoked by the 
dismissal from the plant of workers considered undesirable by 
the management. On June 24, the workers ceased work in the 
electrostation. This virtually paralyzed work in the whole plant. 
That day five out of eight thousand workers reported for work. 
But even those who showed up, as pointed out in a telegram of 
Nijni-Novgorod’s Governor Girs, worked “inertly and unwilling - 
ly (19).” Two companies of soldiers were sent to the Sormovsky 
plant in order to restore “order.” Nevertheless, on the 27th of 
June, only one thousand workers reported for work, and even 
many of these went home without resuming work. In connection 
with this incident the Governor reported: “Tonight, by order of 
the public prosecutor twelve workers who spoke at a meeting 
will be arrested and put in prison. The chief of the gendarmerie 
is trying to find out the names of the instigators of the strike. 
Orders given by the police will be enforced with arms if un- 
heeded. Workers who will not resume work before noon on 
June 28th, will be dismissed by the plant’s management, and 
those who were exempt from military service will be trans- 
ferred to military authorities to be sent to the active army 
(20).” By means of threats of arrest and dismissal from work, 
the administration of the Sormovsky, supported by the governor, 
the gendarmerie and police forced the workers to resume work. 

Nevertheless the workers agreed to cease the strike only under 
the condition that all dismissed workers be taken back and that 
management guarantee that none of the strikers be dismissed 
or arrested. The workers warned the administration that they 
would not resume work until these conditions were satisfied. 

The strike in the Briansky Plant created a great political 
reaction. On March 26, 1916, all of its 28 departments with a 
personnel of 15,600 workers, stopped work. Bolshevik leaflets 
were scattered about the plant, in them one could read in par- 
ticular: “It has already been twenty months that the war has 
gone on, bloody, terrifying in its scope and atrocities—and what 
is it that the factory owners and bankers have given to the 
peasants and workers dying at the front and to those here in 
_ the rear, in factories, who are unable to bear superhuman toil? 

seer! ashamed to give away our bodies, souls and labor to 


gross exploitation and robbery by these vultures. (21)” The 
strike in the Briansky plant took place under the slogan “Down 
with autocracy and war.” 

After strikes in the Putilovsky, Sormovsky, Briansky and 
other plants, the Tsarist government wes forced to reorganize 
“the gravity of recent events in the workers’ life,” which not 
only indicates the “wide scope of strikes” but also the degree 
of organization of the working class. (22)” In answer to the 
rising labor movement the ruling circles of Russia increased 
application of repressive measures against strikers. It became 
a criminal offense to strike “in nationally essential industries, 
the cessation or temporary stoppage of whose work threatens 
the security of the state or creates a possiblity for public cala- 
mity. (23)” And as all industries were involved to some degree 
in war production, and were considered “nationally essential,” 
the organization of strikes in them was looked upon as “treason 
against the state.” For participation in strikes, those subject 
to draft were sent to the front, while those ineligible for mili- 
tary service were dismissed from work and black listed. In 
March 1916 the Moscow association of factory owners circulated 
a special directive not to hire workers discharged for active 
participation in strikes. 

While the Tsarist government and the most reactionary circles 
of the bourgeoisie considered that the most radical police and 
military actions were necessary to fight the strike movement, 
the representatives of the liberal bourgeoisie saw the way to 
stop strikes in the ideological drugging of the working class 
with the slogan “unity and collaboration of the classes” in the 
name of the struggle for “saving the fatherland.” 

Preaching the tactics of “peaceful collaboration” of the 
classes, the bourgeois ideologists, in order to preserve the 
system of hired labor slavery from destruction—applied the 
whole arsenal of their lying propaganda, calculated to poison 
the consciousness of the worker with such ideas as “democra- 
tization” of capital, etc. The distribution among workers of a 
negligible amount of shares and the “participation” of workers 
in profits was looked upon by the bourgeois tycoons and their 
hired hack writers not only as a means to combat strikes but 
also as a most important instrument to increase the productivity 
of labor and the growth of capitalistic accumulation. In con- 
nection with this, special articles appeared in the bourgeois 
press extolling the workers’ “participation” in profits and ad- 
vertising the foreign experience in the “democratization of 
capital.” 

Using the well-tested Western European opportunist system 
of bribing the higher strata of the working class, the Russian 
bourgeoisie attempted to divert the proletariat from struggle 
against the autocracy and against the capitalist system. With 
this aim in mind, the Ministry of Trade and Industry worked 
out an official plan for agreement “between the entrepreneur, 
workers and employers, according to which the workers are 
to receive, besides established wages, a certain share of prof- 
its... proportional to wages or fixed salary... (24)” The bour- 
geoisie had active support in its Chauvinistic ideological propa- 
ganda among workers from the Menshevik social-compromisers 
who did not spare words for the proper presentation of the ideas 
of “class peace” in industry. 

Another method of capital-labor “unity” tactics was the 
creation of labor groups connected with the Central War-Industry 
Committee (CWIC) and with local war-industry committees. 
These groups were responsible for sabotaging the revolutionary 
activity of the working class. For example, one of the leaders 
of the CWIC, A. I. Konovalov, a member of the state Duma, 
explained to the Special Council for Defense, that the CWIC 
labor group “by no means was engaged in socialistic propaganda” 
but that “together with the CWIC, it encourages by all possible 
means the cessation of strikes. (25)” Another illustration of 
such activity of so called “labor groups” is a public appearance 
of one of the leaders of the labor group connected with the CWIC— 
the Menshevik agent-provocateur Abrasimov. He arrived at the 
Nikolaevsky ship-yards on February 3, 1916, where a strike had 
broken out, and called upon the workers to concentrate all their 
strength on winning the war. 

The majority of strikes were conducted under the Bolshevik 
Party’s guidance and under the influence of its revolutionary E 
agitation. Against the national-compromisers’ appeal for a civil 
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truce, Lenin advanced the principle of the transformation of 
the imperialist war into a civil war. He emphasized that for 
the realization of this slogan all of. the Party’s activities dur- 
ing the war must be subordinated to this goal. As early as the 
Zimmerwald Conference in September 1915, Lenin pointed out 
the necessity of “helping economic strikes and transforming 
them, when circumstances are favorable, into political ones.” 
V. I. Lenin insisted that “Our immediate aim is not a civil 
peace among classes, but a civil war! (26)” It is exactly from 
this position that one should evaluate the importance of the 
strike struggle of Russia’s working class during the World War 
I years, its results and its influence on the weakening of the 
positions of autocracy and of the bourgeoisie. 

The Tsarist government and the bourgeoisie slanderously 
charged that the movement of strikes had a ruinous effect upon 
the productive forces of the country, that it was undermining 
industry and the national economy as a whole. The bourgeois 
press of that period tried to prove that unsuccessful military 
operations at the front were the strikers’ fault, for they pre- 
vented completion of urgent military contracts; that the dis- 
organization of industry and transport was also their fault, etc. 
Presenting the strike movement as a factor of “destruction” 
of the forces of production, the bourgeois press ascribed all 
setbacks atthe front or in the rear to the working class. 

Naturally, the waging of the war, the supply of the army with 
arms, did not correspond with the class interests of the pro- 
letariat. The proletariat stood for the defeat of the autocracy, 
for the transformation of the imperialist war into a civil one. 
Naturally, the workers could not be interested in the carrying- 
out of war contracts, in the growth of the productivity of labor, 
in the use of capitalists war excess profits. Yet, those guilty 
of the poor supply of armaments to the army, the fall of indus- 
trial production, the lowering of labor’s productivity and the 
general deterioration of Russia’s national economy were the 
ruling circles of Russia, the land lords and the capitalists, who 
unleashed a war unpopular with the people and who led the 
nation’s economy to an extreme state of exhaustion. It was the 
bourgeois -landlord regime of Russia which was guilty of this, 
a regime under which reigned an unbearable police oppression 
and military -feudal exploitation of the laboring classes. 

KK 

The movement of strikes which took on a political character 
during the first World War, was the result of sharpening class 
contradictions between labor and capital. It was the eve of the 
approaching socialist revolution. Neither the treacherous 
tactics of the Mensheviks nor the false liberalism of the indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, which tried to break up the labor movement 
from within by creating “labor groups,” nor the demagogical 
slogan “unity” of labor and capital interests, nor the military 
and police repressions, could stop the strikers’ movement and 
its transformation into a mass, national, political struggle of 
the working class against autocracy and the capitalist-landlord 
regime. 

EK 

Economic strikes which developed in the pre-October period 
represented one of the forms of the proletariat’s class struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, against the yoke of capital. The acute- 
ness of this struggle increased correspondingly as strikes de- 
veloped into political manifestations of the working class. This 
process kept on developing. During January-February 1917, the 
total number of strikers, according to rather incomplete data 
was more than 676 thousand—66.4% of which were participants 
in political strikes in January, and 95.6% in February. 

The centers of the labor movement where political manifes- 
tations had the most consistent and mass character were Petro- 
grad and Moscow. There, in January and February 1917 alone, 
the number of strikers exceeded 360 thousand, i.e. nearly 50% 
of the total number of striking workers throughout the country. 
Political strikes and demonstrations occurred in other indus- 
trial centers as well; tens and hundreds of thousands of workers 
took part in them. A powerful revolutionary movement took hold 
of the army and of the country. The revoli of large military 
units, demanding the cessation of the imperialist war began to 
take place. Such was the revolt, for example of the 223rd 
_ Odoevsky regiment of the South-Western front. The supreme 
‘command mobilized all available resources to quell this 
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rebellion. By the verdict of a court martial the organizers and 
many of the participants in this revolt were either shot or con- 
demned to hard labor. ; aoe 

A great number from among the petty city bourgeoisie and 
the lower bureaucracy took part in the revolutionary movement. 
These people openly protested against the high cost of living, 
shortage of food stuffs, fuel, etc. All the necessary conditions 
for open political struggle against the autocracy, for the victory 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution were now ripe. 

The working class—the chief moving force of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution—was at the head of the struggle against 
Tsarism. All of the peasantry and even a part of the bourgeoisie » 
stepped out against Tsarist rule. The latter, made unhappy by 
the weakness of the Tsarist government hastened to prevent the 
approaching socialist revolution. The attack of these forces 
brought about the February bourgeois-democratic revolution 
which overthrew the monarchy and paved the way for the 
working class’ future struggle to overthrow capitalism and 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. In an article in 
Pravda entitled “Concerning the Tasks of the Proletariat in the 
Present Revolution,” published in April 1917, V. I. Lenin wrote; 
“The peculiarity of the present moment in Russia consists in 
the transition from the first stage of the revolution—which gave 
power to the bourgeoisie because of the insufficient conscious- 
ness and organization of the proletariat—to the second stage 
which should bring power into the hands of the proletariat and 
to the poorer strata of the peasantry. (27)” 

The bourgeois Provisional Government, which replaced the 
monarchy, was not able either to reorganize the economic life 
of the country or to put an end to the imperialist war loathed 
by the people. Leaving the ownership of means of production 
in the hands of the bourgeoisie the Provisional Government did 
not ameliorate, nor did it intend to ameliorate the conditions 
of the workers. 

This more and more increased the contradictions between 
labor and capital. Beginning with 1917 there started in Russia 
a new wave of strikes which gained momentum up to the October ° 
Revolution. During that period not only did the strike movement 
acquire, to a greater degree, a mass character but also it took 
a sharper political character, meaning a qualitatively new stage 
in the development of the revolutionary struggle of the working 
class against the bourgeoisie. Acting under the leadership of 
the Bolshevik Party, the workers instituted the eight-hour day 
on their own initiative, established workers’ control over 
production, and organized factory committees without repre- 
sentatives of the management and owners of the enterprises. 

The factory committees and the control commissions, created | 
under Bolshevik guidance in the plants, were important factors 
in the further organization and mobilization of the working mass& 
around the slogans of struggle for the overthrow of the capitalist } 
regime in Russia and for the establishment of labor control over | 
industrial production. 

The bourgeoisie immediately began a bitter fight against 
factory committees—the organs of the laboring class in the j 
plants. Workers’ control was dubbed as a manifestation of . 
anarchy, “a criminal attempt upon the very foundations of the __ 
existing order of production.” The All-Russian society of 
factory owners, relying on official government documents, which 
forbade the organization of factory committees, issued strict _ 
orders to the owners of industrial plants not to permit the 7 
establishment of the workers’ control of the plants “because its 


committee over the plant which was not given it by law. (28)” 
The revolutionary initiative of the working class, directed at 
the undermining of the economic and political positions of the 
bourgeoisie, increased with every day. As one may see from a — 
telegram of the chairman of a conference of plants in the Ural 
region, there “takes place everywhere presentation of demands 
for the removal of the technical personnel of the enterprises, 
for introduction of the eight hour working day, etc. (29)” _ 
The management of the Aviation Corporation reported to the 
Special Conference on June 10, 1917, that “the general meeting 
of the workers made a decision to remove the chief director of 
the plant, engineer Zabolotsky, and to seize the plant. For this 
purpose workers armed with rifles were placed at the plant, 
and plant property and automobiles were seized.” — 
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The transition of the workers’ movement to its final stage— 
the overthrow of the capitalist regime of Russia—can be espe- 
cially clearly observed in Petrograd where the struggle of the 
working class acquired a quite definite revolutionary character. 
For example, the Workers of the Petrograd arsenal, as their 
answer to the counter-revolutionary plot of the bourgeoisie, 
as early as on September 1, 1917, seized the telephone commu- 
nications, the arsenal, and the means of transportation, placing 
their guards at the entrance. (30) At the Sestrorestsk arms 
plant, they began to arm themselves with the rifles manufactured 
there and prepared, under the guidance of the Bolsheviks, for 
an armed struggle with the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie 
and the Provisional government which stood behind it. The 
workers of the Schluesselburg gun-powder plant, considering 
the seriousness of the danger threatening Petrograd and the 
revolution, in connection with the advance to Petrograd of the 
counter -revolutionary troops of General Kornilov, decided to 
take into their hands all explosives in order to prevent the 
possibility that the bourgeoisie would use them. (31) 

A number of reports by corporations and individual owners 
(partnership of the Russian-French plants, Provodnik, Society 
of Factory Owners of the Moscow region, a number of enter- 
prises in the leather industry, Maikop oilwells, Dnieprovsk 
Metallurgical plant, Mariupol Mining-Metallurgical Society, 
Nikolaev Plant and Ship Building Corporation, etc.) showed a 
spread everywhere of the powerful workers’ movement. 

In order to stop this movement, the bourgeoisie applied the 
last means—mass lockout—and conscious disorganization of 
production, causing among the workers and the country unem- 
ployment and industrial crisis. Thus, the industrialists of the 
south of Russia, in answer to the arrests, by the workers of 
the Kharkov Locomotive Works, of the director and high offi- 
cials of those works, on September 20, 1917, warned the Pro- 
visional Government that if it would not take “urgent measures 
for the liberation of the arrested administration of the Works, 
and would not start court action against the guilty persons, a 
mass closing down of the Works would follow. (32)” 

Against these criminal provocative actions, the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies and factory committees began a counter 
action: they unmasked the undermining activities of the bour- 
geoisie and prevented them; they took measures for the resump- 
tion of the functioning of the plants, which were deliberately 
stopped by the owners. In this way work was resumed at the 
Kharkov Locomotive Works, closed by its owners in September, 
1917. Following the decision of the local Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, the workers took into their hands the management of 
the Works “without participation of the directors and technical 
personnel of the Works.” (33) 

Donets workers of the mine “Italianka” acted in the same way 
when the owners tried to close down. From the reports of its 
owners, it appears that the workers did not permit the closing 
down of the mine. On September 4, 1917, several members of 
the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies arrested the main 
engineer of the mine and compelled him to admit to work all of 
the workers, taking upon itself the responsibility for the prog- 
ress of the work (34). 

The temporary revolutionary committee of the Gorlov-Shcher - 
bin region, acting under the guidance of the Bolsheviks, approved 
a decision to start a court action against the owners of the mines 
for their attempt to close all mines, which threatened to deprive 
the country of coal at a moment of its transition to a new stage 
of the revolution (35). 

In this struggle, which developed on the eve of October, TUSHRT. 
the Soviets and factory committees, guided by the Bolsheviks, 
succeeded in saving the factories and continuing their work. The 
workers knew that they conducted this struggle in the interests 
of the whole working class, in the interests of the whole country, 
which had entered the road to the overthrow of the economic and 
political domination of the bourgeoisie. 

- These revolutionary measures of the workers, guided by the 
Communist Party, were dictated by objective necessity, because 
the imperialist bourgeoisie and the Provisional Government, 
which stood at its back, consciously were carrying out a policy 
ri f disorganization of the whole national economy in order to 
strangle the revolution with the bony hand of hunger and with 
ary plots. V. I. Lenin, in his work “The Threatening Catas- 


trophe and how to Fight It,” which was written at the end of 
September, 1917 wrote: “Russia is threatened by an imminent 
catastrophe. Railroad transport is incredibly disorganized and 
the situation becomes worse and worse. Soon the railroads 
will stop. The transportation of raw materials and coal to 
factories will stop, as well as the transportation of grain. The 
capitalists purposely and steadily sabotage production, hoping 
that an unheard-of catastrophe will signify the end of the Re- 
public, democracy, the Soviets and, in general, of the prole- 
tarian and peasant unions, and will make easier a return to the 
monarchy and restoration of the unlimited power of the bour- 
geoisie and landlords. (36) 

Showing the counter-revolutionary character of the activities 
of the Provisional Government, which happened to be unable to 
prevent the catastrophe hanging over the country, V. I. Lenin 
pointed to the necessity of taking the most urgent measures, 
which could not be delayed, namely: nationalization of the banks 
and large syndicated industry, abolition of commercial secrecy, 
establishment of workers’ control over production and distri- 
bution of products, and stopping the imperialist war, hated by 
the people. The closer to October 1917, the more heated became 
the atmosphere. In September, and especially in October, 1917, 
the revolutionary movement of the working class entered the 
last stage of its development, the stage of preparing the armed 
rebellion. By that time relationship of forces was sharply changed 
to the advantage of the revolutionary proletariat. To its side came 
many units of the army and navy, ready at the call of the Bolshe- 
vik Party to act against the Provisional Government, against the 
rotten bourgois-landlord regime of Russia. On the side of the 
proletariat was the overwhelming part of the laboring peasantry, 
especially the poor peasants, who developed a revolutionary war 
against the landlords and kulaks in the villages. In the national 
minorities’ border regions of Russia—in Middle Asia, in the 
Ukraine and Baltic regions—there started a powerful national 
liberation movement, directed against the bourgois -national 
counter -revolution. 

Thus all necessary pre-conditions became ripe for the organi- 
zation of the armed revolt, for the establishment of the workers’ 
and peasants’ power, for the realization of the slogan “All power 
to the Soviets.” The policy of the bourgois Provisional Govern- 
ment, directed at the continuation of the imperialist war, helped 
ripen these pre-conditions. The war brought about the greatest 
economic and political crisis in the country, it “strained the moral 
and material strength of the people to such a degree, inflicted 
such blows to the whole social fabric, that humanity had only a 
choice either to perish or to entrust its fate to the most revolu- 
tionary class for the speediest and most radical transition to the 
higher method of production. (37) This transition from the bour - 
gois methods of production to the socialist one was carried out 
as a result of the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. 

The Russian revolutionary working class, guided by the Commu- 
nist Party, with V. I. Lenin at its head, was the first in the history 
of humanity to carry out the proletarian revolution, breaking the 
chain of the world imperialist front. Said Lenin “We have a right 
to be proud and to be happy that we were the first to overthrow 
in one corner of the globe that wild beast--capitalism—which 
drenched the land with blood, which brought humanity to hunger 
and savagery, and which will perish inevitably and soon, even if 
the last manifestations of its fury on the eve of death may be 
incredibly monstrous.” (38) 
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the economic councils, ministries, and local economic 0 
zations. All this will make it possible to simplify still furt 
and make less expensive the system of state statistics, to i 
prove it and make it more rational. 


DISCUSSIONS AND 


Conference of the Scientific Council, In- 
stitute of Economics, U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences, Devoted to the Preparation 
of the Third Edition of the Textbook “Po- 
litical Economy” 


In September, 1957, a conference of the Scientific Council of 
the Institute of Economics, the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
took place, with the participation of a large group of theoretical 
and practical workers specializing in economics. Some prob- 
lems of political economy were discussed at this conference in 
connection with the preparation for printing of the third edition 
of the textbook “Political Economy.” 

On opening the session, the President of the Scientific Coun- 
cil, I. D. Laptev, said that serious changes were introduced by 
the authors into the new edition of this textbook. Doing this, 
they followed the decisions of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R., as well as of the plenary ses- 
sions of our Party after that Congress. The collective of the 
authors discussed critically certain questions that were posed 
by J. V. Stalin, especially in his work “The Eccnomic Problems 
of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” and formulated them more pre- 
cisely. They considered those great changes which occurred 
during the last two years in the field of economics in our coun- 
try, in the countries of people’s democracy, and in the entire 
world. In the process of their work on the preparation of the 
third edition of the textbook, the authors considered the re- 
marks and recommendations made by Soviet and foreign econo- 
mists. Many among them rendered considerable help in formu- 
lating some new aspects of political economy. 

Comrade Laptev did underline that it is necessary to prepare 
not one but several textbooks on political economy, among them 
the very first for the social-economic schools of higher educa- 
tion. It is also advisable to publish courses of lectures on politi- 
cal economy, given in the largest institutions of higher educa- 
tion of the country. 

The purpose of this conference, said I. D. Laptev is to con- 
sider and discuss some important problems of political econ- 
omy, in particular certain new aspects introduced in the third 
edition of the textbook. 

The report on the most essential changes introduced in to the 
textbook on “Political Economy” was made by academician K. V. 
Ostrovitianov. The reporter began by making more precise cer- 
tain general conceptions of political economy. Under the influ- 
ence of J, V. Stalin, said comrade Ostovitianov, the conception 
of productive forces was narrowed: in the composition of pro- 
ductive forces were included only the implements of work and 
the manpower using them. In the third edition of the textbook 
its authors returned to the definition of productive forces given 
by Marx and Engels; the conception of productive forces which 
includes all means of production. 

Certain economists expressed doubts about the existence of a 
law of inevitable correlation between the production-relations 
and the character of productive forces. The authors of this text- 
book consider such a point of view erroneous. At the same time 
they have made more precise the formulation of this law. In this 
textbook it is characterized as the law of correlation between 
the production-relations and the character of the productive 
forces. 

In the new edition of the textbook the formulations of the basic 
laws of pre-capitalist forms are made more precise, and each 
formulation is preceded by an analysis of the driving forces 
that lay at the basis of the developments of any given mode of 
production. 

_ A number of changes were introduced in the section “The 
Capitalist Mode of Production.” The chapters “Cooperation and 
— and “Machines and Big Industry” are placed after 
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DELIBERATIONS 


the chapter on surplus value. In connection with this, to the 
chapter on “Production of Commodities for the Market: Com- 
modity and Money,” is added a new paragraph “Emergence of 
Capitalist Production: The Original Accumulation of Capital.” 
Some changes were made in the chapter on “Capital and Surplus 
Value”: the probiem of the formation of surplus value is ex- 
plained simultaneously with the problems of the working day and 
the struggle of the working class for its shortening. 

The question of impoverishment of the working people under 
capitalism is clarified. Two tendencies in the variation of the 
value of labor power are demonstrated. Along with technical 
progress and the increase in productivity of labor in the 
branches of industries producing consumers goods or means 
of production for the creation of consumers goods, there occurs 
a decrease in the value of labor power and an increase of sur- 
plus value, which is a characteristic feature of the growth of 
capitalism. Along with this there is an inverse tendency for the 
increase of the cost of labor power as the result of the growing 
intensity of work and the development of the needs of the working 
class. Asserting that under capitalist conditions the general 
tendency is toward a decrease of the real wages of workers, the 
authors also note some counteracting factors, foremost among 
which is the struggle of the working class for higher wages and 
improvement in working conditions. The dependence of the rate 
of wages on the cyclic development of capitalism was noted. 
During periods of industrial boom favorable conditions arise 
for labor to demand higher wages, and quite often they succeed 
in getting them; while during the periods of crises, depressions 
and wars, wages fall precipitately. 

In connection with the problem of the absolute impoverishment 
of the working class, the textbook is considering a category deal- 
ing with the standard of living of the working class, which is de- 
termined by the sum-total of its living conditions: namely, 
nominal and real wages, unemployment, intensity of work, 
length of working day, economic crises, wars and militariza- 
tion, and conditions of labor in colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries. In the textbook it is underlined that absolute impoverish- 
ment consists in the fowering of the standard of living of the 
workers. It is also indicated that lowering of the standard of 
living of workers may also occur at a time of increase of real 
wages, if the increase of real wages does not compensate for 
the growth of the burden of work, created by its intensification. 

Noting the counteracting factors, which can at certain stages, 
halt the tendency for lowering the standard of living of workers 
and even result in its improvement, the authors indicate that the 
main line of the development of capitalism consist in the lower- 
ing of the standard of living of the working class. 

In the third edition of the textbook it is underlined that there 
are not two basic laws of capitalism — one pre-monopolistic and 
another monopolistic. There is one basic law of capitalism — the 
law of surplus value, though the forms of its manifestation dif- 
fer. Under the conditions of pre-monopolistic capitalism its op- 
eration is manifested mainly through the average profit and cost 
of production, while under imperialism monopolistically-high 
profit and monopolistic prices prevail. In the textbook the law 
of monopolistically-high profit and monopolistic prices is formu- 
lated and the peculiarities of the manifestation of the tendency 
for leveling of profit at the stage of imperialism are considered. 
As far as there remains under monopolistic capitalism, along 
with monopoly, also some competition, which may even take 
more acute forms, the possibility of transferring capital from 
some branches to others arises and there is a tendency toward 
the leveling of profits and the creation of an average norm of 
profit, But this tendency occurs in extremely contradictory 
forms through constant and very long deflection of profit from 
the average norm, and of monopolistic price from the cost of 
production, the monopolistic price playing dominant role. 

In the old edition of the textbook the substance of state- 
monopoly capitalism was delineated as the subordination of the 
state apparatus to the monopolies with the purpose of using it 
for meddling in the lifeof the country, securing monopolistically- 
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high profits, and consolidation of the omnipotence of monopoly capi- 
tal. This definition did not take into consideration the important 
economic characterization of state-monopoly capitalism, given 
by V. I. Lenin, the substance of which lies in the fact that state - 
monopoly capitalism is a higher stage of capitalist control over 
production. The definition, given in the third edition of the text - 
book, underlines that the economic substance of state-monopoly 
capitalism lies in the capitalist control over production, thanks 
to which the economic prerequisites are being prepared for 
building socialism after the victory of the socialist revolution. 

The emergence of state-capitalism of a special type in under - 
developed countries that have achieved independence should be 
considered as a new phenomenon of the post-war development 
of capitalism. In the third edition of the textbook the progres- 
sive character of this type of capitalism is demonstrated, inso- 
far as it is directed against the domination of foreign monopoly 
capitalism in underdeveloped countries. At the same time its 
principal distinction from state-capitalism in the countries 
building socialism is noted. 

A number of questions, connected with the intensification of 
the general crisis of capitalism after the Second World War, 
are presented in the textbook in a new light. In conformity with 
the decisions of the Twentieth Congress of the C.P. of the 
U.S.S.R., the authors consider as the main feature of the general 
crisis of capitalism in the post-war period the formation of the 
world-wide system of socialism. The entire analysis of this 
problem is based on that fact. The Twentieth Congress had ad- 
vanced a very important thesis regarding the decomposition of 
colonial system of imperialism. These ideas form the basis of 
the analysis of the contemporary stage of capitalism given in 
the third edition of the textbook. 

Examining the problem of the change of the economic cycle 
in the post-war period, the authors demonstrate that the con- 
traction of the sphere of domination of capital, as a result of 
defection from the capitalist system of the countries of people’s 
democracy, does not mean the absolute contraction of the 
capitalist market and a halt to wider production. In the textbook 
certain factors affecting the changes in the cycle after the 
Second World War are analyzed: renewal of the capital-stock; 
technical progress prompted by the arms race and pursuit of 
monopolistically -high profits by the capitalists; militarization 
of the economy; intensification of the unevenness and jumpiness of 
the development of capitalism, etc. The economic teachings of 
the epoch of capitalism are described somewhat more com- 
pletely than in the second edition. 

Then K. V. Ostovitianov discussed more fully the problems of 
political economy under socialism. 

Admitting that the structure and content of the chapters on the 
transition period from capitalism to socialism evoked many 
disputes, the reporter said that after all-sided discussion, the 
authors of the book decided to present the transition period 
from capitalism to socialism mainly on the experience of the 
Soviet Union-the first country that built socialism and which is 
now leading the world-wide system of socialism. To support the 
correctness of such a decision K. V. Ostrovitianov referred to 
the fact that Marx in “Capital” relied principally on the example 
of &ngland, for Hngland was the first highly developed capitalist 
country, birthplace of the industrial revolution, etc. 

General laws concerning the transitional period from capital- 
ism to socialism operate in all countries which are building so- 
cialism. But these general norms allow for many specific 
peculiarities in building socialism in different countries. Consid-- 
ering this, in the section relating to the transitional period, the 
general norms of the socialist transformation of society are 
discussed, while in various chapters, characteristics of the 
specific variation in the development of the economy in coun- 
tries of people’s democracy are given in general terms. It is 
planned to examine these peculiarities in the closing section of 
the textbook, devoted to the socialist system of world economy. 

Turning his attention to the section “The Socialist System of 
World Economy,” K. V. Ostrovitianov first of all considered the 
question of the structure of this part of the course on the po- 
litical economy of socialism. The authors of the book, he as- 
serted, believe that the present structure is not final and much 
shall be done for its improvement. But in spite of its defects, 
_ the scheme of study of the political economy of socialism which 


is used, is basically correct and demonstrates step by step the 
interdependence of the laws and categories of the political 
economy of socialism. , 

Next the reporter discussed the changes made in various 
chapters of the section “The Socialist System of Political 
fconomy.” 

The chapter “Means of Production under Socialism,” opening ; 
this section, characterizes the productive forces of socialism 
in correlation with the production-relations. Not only are the 
means of production of the country that built socialist society 
examined, but also the principal force of that society — the 
working people. In connection with this, an additional paragrap 
is introduced into the chapter: “The Principal Productive Force 
of Socialist Society.” 

K. V. Ostovotianov stated that the motive for such a chapter 
lay in the fact that, in a course in political economy, when ex- 
amining each form of society, first of all a characterization of 
the level of productive forces is given, and only then are the 
production relations examined, which develop on the basis of. 
those productive forces. It is also expedient to discuss these 
problems in the section “The Socialist Mode of Production.” 

In the chapter “Socialist Ownership of the Means of Produc- 
tion — the Basis of Production-Relations under Socialism,” the 
question of necessary and surplus production and necessary 
and surplus labor is examined. It is stated here that in socialist 
society labor is divided between labor for oneself and labor for 
society, or additional labor (work). In further discussions in- 
variably the categories “necessary” and “surplus” labor are 
used as more exact. 

Then K. V. Ostrovotianov examined the question of basic 
economic law of socialism. The formulation that was given by 
J. V. Stalin and accepted in the previous editions of textbooks, 
he said, had certain defects: In particular, Lenin’s conceptions 
on this question, which are found in the materials on the re- 
vision of the Party Frogram, were not sufficiently reflected, 
nor was the decisive role played by production on consumption. 
In the new edition of the textbook, the basic economic law of so-- 
cialism is formulated as follows: the uninterrupted extention ana 
perfection of production on the basis of advanced technology, 
with the aim of most complete satisfaction of the growing needs . 
of society, the systematic elevation of the well-being and multi-- 
form development of all members of society. 

In the chapter “Basic Economic Law of Socialism” aspects of 
the economic role of a socialist state are unfolded. A critique 
is given of the anarcho-syndicalist conceptions of the economic 
role of socialist state which are spread by certain foreign 
economists. Lenin’s ideas on democratic centralism was de- 
scribed in greater detail; questions of the reorganization of in- 
dustrial and construction management are examined; and the _ 
role of trade unions in the system of the dictatorship of pro- 
letariat is presented in more detail. 

Considerable changes were made in the chapter on social la- 
bor under socialism. In the third edition of the textbook this 
chapter is devoted principally to the basic law of the constant 
growth of productivity of labor, making this chapter more apt. = 
The chapter contains the following paragraphs: “The Character 
of Social Labor under Socialism”; “The Law of the Constant. 
Growth of Labor Productivity”; “Growth of the Technical Equip- 
ment of Labor”; “Employment of Labor Reserves and Elevation 
of the Qualification of Workers”; “Division of Labor”; “Coopera- 
tion of Labor”; “Material Stimulation of Labor Productivity”; 


and a paragraph on “Growth Reserves of Labor Productivity.” 

In the chapter on “Production of Commodities for the Marke 
the Law of Value and Money under Socialism” a more detailed — 
justification of the necessity for production of commodities for 
the market in socialist society is offered and the commodity 
aspect of the means of production is shown. More attention is 


strated. ; ¢ 
In the next chapter, entitled “The Economic Law of Distribu: 


tion According to the Work: Wages,” first the general charac - 
teristic of the operation of the law of distribution according to 
the work in the national economy as a whole is given, and then 


questions of wages in industry are discussed. Problems of. 
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distribution of income in agriculture are dealt with in the spe- 
cial chapter on “The Socialist System of Agriculture.” 

While discussing questions of wages, the authors separate 
the categories of individual wages, based on necessary labor, 
and real wages or real income of workers and functionaries, 
including individual wages and the social-cultural funds of the 
state. The source of the latter is the surplus work of working 
people of the socialist society. 

Turning then to the chapter “Economic Accounting,” K. V. 
Ostovitianov remarked that the definition of economic account- 
ing as a method of planned conducting of the economy of so- 
cialist enterprises, based on the application of the law of value, 
does not mean at all that economic accounting is not an objective 
category. Economic accounting is at the same time a method 
and an objective category, conditioned by the Operation in our 
economy of the law of planned, proportional development and 
the law of value. One is not contradictory to the other. The re- 
porter cited in this connection an example from Marx’s “Capi- 
tal,” where absolute surplus value is characterized as an ob- 
jective category of capitalism, and at the same time as a 
method of intensification of the rate of exploitation of labor. 

In the new edition of the textbook, much more than in previ- 
ous editions, attention is given to the characterization of funds, 
their utilization, prices, i.e., those problems, which are closely 
connected with economic accounting. 

Then the reporter explained the motives for separating as a 
special theme the questions of socialist agriculture. Asserting 
that agriculture is developing according to the general laws of 
socialist economy, Comrade Ostrovitianov indicated at the 
same time that the operation of those laws in agriculture have 
certain peculiarities, specific traits, making it necessary to 
discuss this problem in an independent chapter. The same is 
true in the section devoted to capitalism, where questions of 
ground rent and development of capitalism in agriculture are 
separated into a special chapter. A special paragraph in the 
chapter on the socialist system of agriculture is devoted to 
economic accounting. 

In the chapter on “Trade under Socialism” in the new edition 
of the textbook, the characteristics of different forms of circula- 
tion of commodities under the socialist economy are given. The 
chapter on trade in the third edition of the textbook to a great 
extent is coordinated with the chapter on the production of com- 
modities. One can see there the peculiarities of circulation of 
commodities inside the state sector, where no exchange between 
owners of commodities takes place; we find there peculiarities 
of Soviet trade as a sphere of realization of commodities used 
by the population and trade relations between town and village 
along with the explanation of the difference of these relations com- 
pared with the circulation of commodities inside of the state 
sector. In the closing part of the chapter a characterization of 
foreign trade in means of production and consumption goods is 
presented. 

K. V. Ostrovitianov informed the meeting about some elucida- 
tions introduced into the chapters on “National Income in So- 
cialist Society” and “The State Budget, Credit and Money Cir- 
culation under Socialism.” Turning to the chapter on “Socialist 
Reproduction,” he said that in the textbook the steadfastness of 
the law of preeminent growth of production by means of produc - 
tion is underlined, though during some periods it may become 
necessary and expedient to develop more rapidly certain 
branches of the national economy, agriculture, light and food . 

_ industries in order to liquidate their slackening and dispropor - 
tions. The general line of the Party is based on the preeminent 
growth of production of the means of production, but this does 
not mean that it is possible to ignore the growth of consumers’ 
goods. Just the contrary, along with the growth of production 
_of means of production the production of consumers’ goods 
should speedily grow. This follows directly from the demands 
_ of the basic economic law of socialism. 
At the end of the section “The Socialist Mode of Production,” 
an independent subsection — “The Socialist System of World 
Economy” is presented, composed of five chapters: “The For- 
- mation of the Socialist System of World Economy”; “Building of 
Communism in the U.S.S.R.”; “Building of Socialism in Euro- 
ean Countries of People’s Democracy”; “Building of Socialism 
» Chinese People’s Republic and other Asian Countries of 
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People’s Democracy”; “Economic Cooperation of States of the 
Socialist Camp”; “Coexistence and Economic Competition of the 
Two World Systems.” Such a structure is justified, said the re- 
porter, by a number of considerations, and first of all by the 
fact that one can not discuss the specific peculiarities of de- 
velopment of the countries of people’s democracy before giving 
the characteristics of the laws of development of socialist econ- 
omy on the basis of the example of the U.S.S.R. Besides, it is 
impossible to understand the peculiarity of the development of 
economy in the countries of people’s democracy, if one abstracts 
from its interdependence with the socialist system of economy 
of the U.S.S.R. and the entire world socialist system. 

In closing K. V. Ostrovitianov declared that in the last part 
of the textbook the characteristics of the teachings on socialism 
of Karl Marx and F. Engels is presented as well as on com- 
munism; the role of Lenin is definitively demonstrated in the 
development of the political economy of socialism; and questions 
of the development of the economic teachings of Marx-Lenin by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the fraternal Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties are elucidated. In the textbook 
the contribution of J. V. Stalin to the development of political 
economy is noted, and what was valuable in this contribution 
and what was erroneous is indicated. Then it is observed that 
the Soviet economists and Marxist economists abroad are taking 
part in the creative development of the political economy of so- 
cialism. 

In the discussion of the report fifteen people participated. The 
majority of them asserted that changes introduced into the text- 
book, and the manner of posing new questions, considerably 
raised its theoretical level. At the same time certain critical 
notes were sounded concerning the structure of the textbook, 
as well as the content of some sections and chapters. 

A few economists did not agree with the formulation of the 
conception of productive forces, given in the third edition, and 
suggested retaining the old definition N. A. Tsagalov (of the 
Lomonossoy Moscow State University) expressed his doubt in the 
practicability of the change of the now accepted formulation of 
the conception of productive forces. It is known, he said, that 
the level of development of a society and its economic structure 
are defined by the development of the means of production and 
of man himself, but not by change in the object of labor. If in 
the formulation of the productive forces were to be included all 
the means of production, it would be necessary to consider 
separately the most important elements of the productive forces 
which determine the character of production-relations, namely, 
the implements of labor and the people operating with them. In 
the opinion of N. A. Tsagolov, the arguments advanced by the re- 
porter in defence of broadening of definition of the conception of 
productive forces are not sufficiently weighty. 

P. M. Pavlov (of the Leningrad Institute of Finance and Eco- 
nomics) disagreed with the suggestion of Comrade Tsogolov. He 
said that the definition of productive forces given in the third 
edition, is more correct than the one given before. At the same 
time he recommended the authors to stress in their book that 
the most important productive force in the society are the 
people who are creating material goods. 

A few remarks were made on the section devoted to the pre- 
capitalist formations. F. M. Morozov (Institute of Economics, 
the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.) criticized the manner 
in which the incomplete ownership of the serf by the feudal ~ 
proprietor were made in previous editions of the textbook, while 
it was the basis of production-relations of feudalism. He recom- 
mended withdrawing it. N. A. Tsagolov said that personal bon~ 
dage of the peasant is an attribute of feudal ownership of land; 
without the personal bondage of the peasant land ownership by 
the country~squire is a leftover of feudalism, but not feudalism 
in the real meaning of this term. 

The question of the basic law of capitalism was the subject of 
a lively discussion. Those who participated in the discussion 
agreed that it is not proper to speak of two basic laws of one and the 
same formation. Some economists consider inadequate the concep- 
tion of two forms of manifestation of the basic law of capitalism. 

Comrade Pavlov declared that the basic law of development 
of capitalism manifests itself not in one, but in various forms 
in the pre-monopolist stage of development of capitalism as 
well as in the imperialist epoch. 
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G. V. Kozlov (Academy of Armored Tanks of J. V. Stalin) be- 
lieved that in the textbook two forms of manifestation of the | 
basic economic law of capitalism should not be mentioned. In 
his opinion, the question of operation of the basic economic law 
of capitalism could be presented in the following manner: under 
pre-monopolistic capitalism, when free competition was pos~ 
sible, the aspiration of every capitalist to get the highest profit 
was paralyzed by the competitive interrelations of a large num- 
ber of enterprises more or less equal in their economic poten- 
tial; therefore the commodities were sold at prices close to the 
cost of production and each enterpriser received approximately 
the average norm of profit. In the epoch of imperialism the 
monopolies, relying on their power, strive to establish monopoly 
prices and receive monopolistically high profits. Nevertheless, 
inasmuch as monopoly capital does not exclude competition 
among monopolies and between monopolies and nonmonopolized 
enterprises, the law of average profit continues to operate. 

M. N. Smith, corresponding-member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of U.S.S.R. noted that the authors of the textbook were 
right in analyzing especially the conception of “the standard of 
living of the working class,” which is more complex than the 
conception “wages.” She added that it is necessary to examine 
more thoroughly and concretely the changes in the needs of 
workers under capitalism in various periods of time. Comrade 
Smith expressed the desirability of more detailed discussion in 
the textbook “Political Economy” of the influence of the prog- 
ress of technology on the working class in capitalist countries. 

Those who participated in the discussions during the session 
of the Scientific Council, gave their attention mainly to the prob- 
lems of the political economy of socialism. 

A few comrades criticized the structure and contents of the 
chapters, devoted to the transitory period from capitalism to 
socialism. G. V. Kozlov expressed himself against separation 
in the textbook in special chapters of material on development 
of economy in the countries of people’s democracy. In the 
courses on political economy one studies not the economy of 
different countries, but the production-relations under various 
socio-economic formations, along with the special features of 
these production-relations. Such is the case in the discussion 
of pre-socialist modes of production. The socialist mode of 
production should be studied in the same manner. In the opinion 
of Comrade Kozlov problems of the transitory period from 
capitalism to socialism should be presented in one chapter, 
where the general principles of development of all countries 
that are building socialism and certain specific peculiarities in 
the manifestation of these principles in different countries 
should be presented. The same point of view is shared by N. A. 
Tsagolov. Discussion of the development of economy in the 
countries of people’s democracy at the end of the course of po- 
litical economy, in his opinion, debases the section devoted to 
the transitory period and lowers its theoretical level. The fact 
that, thanks to the help of U.S.S.R. and fraternal relations be- 
tween the countries of world-wide socialist system, the coun- 
tries of people’s democracy are developing more rapidly, does 
not change the general normal trends of the transitional period. 
Comrade Tsagolov believed that the descriptive material should 
be excluded from the section on the transition period, and the 
theoretical level of this section should be lifted by summarizing 
the experiences gained in the construction of socialism in the 
countries of people’s democracy of Europe and Asia. As for the 
theme “The Socialist System of World Economy,” in the Opinion 
of comrade Tsogolov, one should not elucidate the concrete 
course of development of each country belonging to this system; 
rather here is the place to indicate what are the new economic 
relations between the socialist countries and to characterize 


the interrelations between the two world systems — socialist 
and capitalist. 
A few participants of the session mentioned the question of 
the basic law of socialism. P. S. Mstislavsky (Institute of 
Economics, the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R.) expressed 
the opinion that it is necessary to make a more precise formula- 
tion of the basic economic law in order to show the main tenden- 
cies in the development of socialist production. He suggested 


formulating the basic economic law of socialism in the following | 


way: securing the ever-increasing, comprehensive well-being 
of the people by the uninterrupted, rapid growth and improvement 
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of socialist production on the basis of technical progress, and 
the constant intensification of productivity of labor. Comrade 
Mstislavsky also considered that in the textbook the basic con- 
tradiction of socialist production should be made clear, defining 
the main traits and peculiarities of socialism. The substance 

of this contradiction comrade Mstislavsky sees in the noncon- 
formity between the enormous needs of a socialist society, cre- 
ated by socialist production-relations, and the limited poten- 
tiality of the actual level of productive forces. 

A. Pashkov, corresponding-member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R. said that, in his opinion, it is first of all 
necessary to come to an agreement on what is the basic eco- 
nomic law. So far we have no adequate lucidity in this question. 
In the first two editions of the textbook of political economy the 
basic economic law of each of the pre-capitalist formations was 
formulated, substantially, as the sum total of the principal 
characteristics of the given formation. But the basic law by no 
means is simply the sum total of the characteristics of this or 
that formation. Each economic law represents only one aspect, 
one moment of the substance of production-relations, while the 
totality of its substance finds its expression in the conjunction, 
in the system of economic laws of a given formation. The basic 
economic law too expresses only one moment, one side of the 
substance of the production-relations, but the most important 
side, the basic moment of this substance, the basic trait of 
production-relations of a given formation. This is exactly why 
the basic law characterizes the specific purpose of production in 
a given formation. In a society where there are classes, the 
basic economic law expresses the principal trait of relations | 
between the main classes of that society. All these characteris- © 
tics correspond to the laws, discovered by Marx, concerning 
ground-rent in feudal society and surplus value under capitalism.; 
The fact that in the third edition of the textbook the law of 
ground-rent is called basic economic law of feudalism, and the 
law of surplus value is called the basic economic law of capital- - 
ism should be approved. In the opinion of Comrade Pashkoy the 
formulations of the basic economic laws of primitive and slave- 
owners’ societies should be revised. 

Proceeding with the question of the basic economic law of 
socialism, A. I. Pashkov underlined the great scientific and po- 
litical meaning of the formula of this law offered by J. V. Stalin. | 
It shows the cardinal difference between the purpose of socialist 
production and the purpose of capitalist production and the car- 
dinal difference between the means for achieving that purpose. 
The formula of J. V. Stalin, said comrade Pashkov, needs fur- 
ther improvement, but not in the sense recommended by com- __ 
rade Mstislavsky. If we would follow this path, we would have ~ | 
not a basic economic law, but a summary, simply a list of dif- | 
ferent economic laws of socialism. . §: | 

Comrade Pashkov believed that the formula of Stalin requires 5 
a kind of improvement that it would include a direct indication te 
the basic characteristics of the substance of production-rela- 
tions under socialism — fraternal cooperation and mutualaid 
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of workers free from exploitation, and would avoid the simple . 
listing of various economic laws. A. I. Pashkov objects to those 
changes in the formula of Stalin that were indicated by the re- 
porter. One should approach this formula with care and circum-? 
spection; we should first discuss it thoroughly in our schools 
and scientific institutes. In the meanwhile it would be better to _ 
keep the previous formulation by replacing the words “secure — 
maximal satisfaction” by the words: “secure most complete — 
satisfaction.” 

N. V. Hessin (Moscow State University of M. V. Lomonosov 
declared that in each and every socio-economic formation th 
exist not one but several basic economic laws and therefore — 
posing the question of one basic economic law for each mode 
of production is not justified. 

I. I. Changli (Institute of Economics of the U.S.S.R. Academ 
of Sciences) expressed her desire that the authors would s 
more convincingly the direct social character of labor under : 
cialism and more completely discuss the content of the law 
the infallible growth of productivity of labor. She suggested 
the need to indicate in the textbook that socialist competitio 
an economic norm of socialism. <- o 

Vivid debates were provoked by the treatment in t 
edition of the textbook of the problem of production 
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the operation of the law of value under socialism. Some, like 
Comrades P. M. Pavlov and V. V. Ikonnikov (Moscow State In- 
stitute of Economics) supported the conceptions presented in the 
new edition of the book; others criticized them. 

N. V. Hessin in his remarks asserted that the law of value 
can operate only under conditions of free competition, anarchy 
of production or the free interplay of prices. Under those con- 
ditions the law of value regulates the distribution of work. In 
socialist society, he said, the law of value gives place to the law 
of planned and proportionate development of the national econ- 
omy. 

A. J. Koshelev (Moscow State University) said that, in his 
Opinion, the textbook gives a dualistic explanation of the neces- 
sity of production for the market under socialism: the existence 
of trade relations between the two productive sectors is ex- 
plained by the social distribution of work and the relations of 
ownership, while the trade form of the means of production is 
explained by the character of labor and the material interest of 
the worker. Comrade Kosheley thinks that in the socialist so- 
ciety the product of labor assumes the form of a commodity only 
in the exchange between the two sectors of production. While in 
the state, i.e. all-national sector of production, there is no ex- 
change of the products of labor; working people here exchange 
directly “socially useful functions,” executed for society. 

A. J. Koshelev asserted that the law of value under socialism 
reilects new economic processes and therefore performs en- 
tirely new functions, different from those in an economy based 
On commerce and private ownership. 

V. G. Budagov (State University of Rostov) and E. S. Russanov 
(Scientific Research Institute of Labor) pointed out that one can- 
not consider the means of production, circulating inside of the 
state sector, as a commodity. 

V. A. Sobol (Central Statistical Administration of the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.) expressed the opinion that trade 
relations are unnaiural, inwardly foreign to socialism. They 
exist in the U.S.S.R. only because there are two sectors-of pro- 
duction, and also side enterprises of the collective farmers, 
workers and functionaries, while in the confines of state econ- 
omy there are no trade relations. Comrade Sobol spoke also on 
the fact that under socialism the law of value is nonoperative; 
the objective basis of prices is not value, but the outlay of so- 
cialized labor for the production of the unit of produce. In his 
Opinion it is quite feasible to calculate these outlays and prices 
must be set in full conformity with them. 

A. J. Katz (The Scientific Research Institute of Labor) has the 
same point of view. He said that the objective basis for correct 
determination of prices can be found only through the organiza- 
tion of all-sided consideration of all kinds of labor in terms of 
man-hours. Such a consideration is wholly feasible thanks to 
the development of electronic technology. 

When criticizing the explanations of the reasons offered by 
K. V. Ostrovitianov for the existence of trade relations inside 
the state sector, Comrade Katz declared that in the report these 
reasons are confined to the material interest, or, in other words, 
to the operation of the principle of distribution according to the 
work performed, while the reporter himself stands against the 
“conception of such distribution” in relation to the need of pro- 
duction for a market under socialism. Asserting that under so- 
cialism the operation of the law of value depends only on the 
existence of two forms of ownership, A. J. Katz underlined that 
such categories as economic accounting, “moral” depreciation 
of the means of production, etc., are not bound by the law of 
value. In his opinion economic accounting is bound up exclusive- 
ly with distribution according to the work performed. As for 
the “moral” depreciation of means of production, it will exist 
sven on the highest stage of communism. 

_ The participants made critical observations on the structure 
of the section “The Socialist System of National Economy.” A. 
J. Koshelev found that in that section there is no logically well- 
portioned presentation of the material. N. A. Tsagalov ex- 
sed the opinion that the law of planned development of the 
onal economy should be discussed before giving the delinea - 
of the basic economic law of socialism. He supported his 
gestion by pointing to the fact that the law of planned develop- 
istorically starts to operate immediately after the so- 
mgoehoniand the replacement of private capitalist 
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ownership of means of production by socialized ownership. Com- 
rade Tsagolov thinks that it is difficult to understand the basic 
economic law without first giving a characterization of socialist 
economy as a planned economy and considering the operation of 
the law of planned development of national economy. He also did 
not agree with setting aside independent chapters on the material 
basis of socialist production and on socialist agriculture. 

Some comrades who spoke during the session of the Scientific 
Council also touched on other problems connected with the con- 
tent and structure of certain sections of the course of political 
economy. 

In his closing remarks, academician K. V. Ostrovitianoy noted 
that during the discussion of his report some valuable observa- 
tions were made concerning the content of the textbook on “Po- 
litical Economy,” and the collective of the authors would try to 
apply them in their further work. But with some of the sugges- 
tions the authors could not agree. Some of the remarks were 
the result of the fact that in a short report, it was not possible 
to discuss all the changes introduced in the book, to describe in 
detail the positions taken by the authors on new problems posed 
in the third edition. For instance, in the new edition of the text- 
book the thesis of incomplete ownership of the serf by the land- 
lord is excluded as the basis of production-relations under 
feudalism, of which Comrade Morozov spoke. Further, the ques- 
tion of various manifestations of the basic economic law of 
capitalism is not presented in such a form, as if it were mani- 
fested in the pre-monopolistic epoch in one way and under im- 
perialism in another. In the textbook it is indicated that in the 
period of pre-monopolistic capitalism the dominant role is 
played by the law of the average norm of profit, but this is not 
the only form of manifestation of the basic economic law of 
capitalism, for the striving to get high profits constitutes a 
characteristic trait of capitalism in all stages of its develop- 
ment. Under imperialism the dominant role is played by monopo- 
listic price. But the specific peculiarity of imperialism is the 
junction of two contradictory factors: monopoly and competition. 
When some monopolistic combines receive monopolistically - 
high profits, it results in bitter competition of their rivals — 
other combines — and leads to a transfer of capital from one 
branch to another. Consequently a tendency for an average 
norm of profit arises which, nevertheless, is met by the re- 
sistance of the monopolies. Thus the tendency to equalization of 
profit is manifested in extremely contradictory form with con- 
stant deviation of monopolistic prices from prices, dictated by 
the cost of production. 

Replying to the comrades who objected to the inclusion of al 
means of production in the conception of productive forces, the 
reporter underlined that limiting the conception of productive 
forces to implements of work and human beings who are working 
with these implements, narrows and depreciates this conception. 
With such a treatment of this conception we cannot include in the 
development of the productive forces resources of energy, use 
of atomic energy etc., while atomic energy is Opening a new era 
in the development of the productive forces of the country and in 
the growing domination of man over nature. 

K. V. Ostrovitianov did not agree with N. A. Tsagolov and G. 
V. Kozlov, who suggested not to separate in the textbook special 
chapters devoted to the economy of the countries of people’s 
democracy, and to discuss all the questions pertaining to the. 
transition period in the U.S.S.R. and countries of people’s democ- 
racy in one chapter. Noting that discussion of questions of the 
transition period is a complicated matter, Comrade Ostrovitianov 
said that at the present time the structure accepted for the text- 
book should be preserved. His motive for this was that it is im- 
possible to understand the character, peculiarities and tempo of 
development of the economy of the countries of people’s democ - 
racy without first characterizing the socialist mode of produc- 
tion, victorious in the U.S.S.R., without discussing the inter - 
relations between the countries of people’s democracy and the 
country that built socialism. The countries of people’s democ- 
racy are applying to the management of the economy not the 
same methods, which were used by us in the transitory period, 
but new methods. It would be wrong not to consider this. 

In the section “The Socialist System of World Economy,” the 
authors did not attempt to present the peculiarities of building 
socialism in every country of people’s democracy. This is not 
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the aim of a textbook on political economy. They wanted to give 
an idea of the most important features of building socialism in 
different countries. 

As for the remarks made by A. J. Koselev, who criticized 
the structure of the section “The Socialist System of National 
Economy,” the reporter noted that in those remarks not only 
were no suggestions for improving the structure of the textbook 
presented, but also no concrete critical observations were made. 
Therefore those remarks were not very useful. 

Then Comrade Ostrovitianov discussed the suggestion of N. 
A. Tsagolov about the desirability of presenting in the textbook 
the law of planned development of the national economy before 
the basic economic law of socialism, and proved that such 
change is not acceptable. First of all, it is wrong to assert that 
the law of planned development appears and begins to operate 
before that of the basic economic law of socialism. But even 
if one would consider that such succession actually exists in 
the emergence of the economic laws of socialism, even then it 
would be proper to start by discussing the basic economic law, 
by considering its role in the system of socialist economy. The 
basic economic law defines the aim of production in concrete 
historical conditions. The proportions that are established in 
consideration of the law of planned, proportional development of 
the national economy, must correspond to the requirements of 
the basic economic law of socialism. 

Turning to the chapter on “The Socialist System of Agricul- 
ture,” Comrade Ostrovitianov admitted that the structure and 
content of that chapter needed further improvement. But it is 
essential to have such a chapter in the textbook and in courses 
on political economy, for otherwise it would be difficult to dem- 
onstrate the peculiarities of the operation of the economic law 
of socialism in agricultural production. 

Proceeding with the remarks on the chapter “Basic Economic 
Law of Socialism,” the reporter agreed with the main thesis in 
A. J. Pashkov’s opinion, but added, that it would not be proper 
to retain in the third edition of the textbook the old formulation, 
if a better one is offered, and Comrade Pashkov apparently is 
of the same opinion. Nevertheless this does not exclude the 
necessity of further work in this direction. 

Quite unacceptable said the reporter, is the suggestion of N. 
V. Hessin, that in the courses on political economy one should 
not talk at all about the basic economic law in various modes 
of production. To refrain from posing the question of basic 
economic law would be a step backward in the development of 
political economy. It is very important to formulate the basic 
economic law of each formation of society. Firstly, it allows 
us to characterize what is most essential in each and every 
mode of production. Secondly, it offers, when relying on the 
basic economic law, the possibility of bringing into a harmoni- 
ous system all the sequences of various formations, because 
the basic law, defining the main line of development of a given 
society, is interrelated with all other economic laws of a given 
mode of production. 

Academician Ostrovitianov criticized the remarks of P. S. 
Mstislavsky on basic contradictions in socialist society. Com- 
rade Mstislavsky is surveying this problem one-sidedly, and 
therefore wrongly. In socialist society there operates recip- 
rocal action between production and consumption. The growth 
of production creates new demands, and the growth of demands 
in turn prompts further development of production. Such a cor- 
relation would exist also under the higher phase of communism. 
Consequently, one cannot pose the question as if needs are in- 
finitely growing, independent from production, and the level of 
production always lags behind demands. 

The reporter thoroughly examined the remarks on questions 
relating to production for the market and the Operation of the 
law of value under socialism. He noticed that Comrade Kosheley 
and a few others did not interpret correctly the arguments prov- 
ing the necessity of trade and money relations inside the state 
sector of production. This necessity is justified first of all by 
the unity of socialist economics, the correlation between state 
property and other forms of ownership existing in the country 
and also by the unity of the world socialist system and the in- 
terrelations between the countries of the socialist and capitalist 
camps. At the same time the existence of trade-relations in the 
confines of the state sector is determined by the peculiarities 
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and local requirements of development of state ownership itself 
under socialism. State, i.e. national ownership under socialism 
presupposes a mode of junction of labor power with the means 
of production, in which the interdependence between the state 
and enterprises belonging to it, as well as among these state 
enterprises, is based on the material interest of each worker 
and collective in the results of their labor. From this emerges 
the principle of equivalent compensation by society of every 
enterprise for its outlay of labor. This determines such an 
economic form of interrelations, under which the state places 
at the disposal of enterprises means of production for use on 
condition that each enterprise should cover its expense of pro- 
duction by realization of a product on the basis of equivalence. 
But the equivalent covering of the expenses of labor by the en- 
terprise under conditions of production for the market and cir- 
culation is unavoidably accomplished through trade. 

As for the observations, made by V. A. Sobol and A. J. Katz 
on questions of determining prices in the U.S.S.R., K. V. Ostro- - 
vitianov said that these comrades see the entire problem of de- 
termining prices only in terms of accounting. But this problem 
is not one of calculation, but a socio-economic one. At the basis; 
of prices on commodities lay their cost. But prices on various 
commodities and groups of commodities do not necessarily co- 
incide with cost. The state can accomplish distribution of na- 
tional income through prices in the interests of the development t 
of national economy as a whole. At the same time comrade 
Ostrovitianov underlined the exceptionally important role of 
electronic calculating machines for economic calculations, in- 
cluding the determination of the cost of labor in various types 
of production, and stressed the necessity.of more extensive use | 
of them in the economic work. | 

K. V. Ostrovitianov also answered other questions raised by 
the participants of the conference. 

The Scientific Council of the Institute of Economics of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences passed a resolution, in which it 
pointed out the desirability of hastening publication of the 
third edition of the textbook on “Political Economy.” It was also« 
suggested that the authors should study the materials of the con- 
ference of the Scientific Council in order to consider them for 
the final wording of the textbook. 


A. Archangelsky, A. Kreinin: 


Questions of Price Formation and the 
System of Railroad Freight Tariffs 


The reorganization of industrial and construction managementi 
accomplished in conformity with the decisions of the February 
(1957) Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Partyt 
of the U.S.S.R. and the Seventh Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., created conditions for further improvement of 
the distribution of productive forces in the country, bringing 
industries closer to the sources of raw-materials, resources of} 
fuel and energy, and regions of consumption. Economic Councils! 
formed in the economico-administrative regions, are taking 
measures for the improvement of specialization and cooperatio 
of enterprises, taking into consideration the most effective ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and manpower of their economic 
regions, and for improvement on this basis of intra-regional 
economic and transportation connections. Under such condition: 
the role of economically justified tariffs on transport, designed 
to stimulate the establishment of the most rational (from the 
point of view of the national economy) intraregional connections 
is growing. 

Transport tariffs are the planned prices, by which transport 
realizes its production, i.e. is enabled to accomplish the trans-: 
port of freight, passengers, baggage and mail. Determining the } 
tariffs is part of determining prices in socialist national econ- — 
omy. General principles of Soviet price policy are applicable — 
in this case. *| 

Basically the transport tariffs depend on the outlay of sociall 
necessary labor, or the cost of transportation; tariffs are an 
expression of this cost. The initial basis for deter mining the 
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level of transport tariffs is the average cost per unit of trans- 
port production in the various branches. The average tariff rate 
for one ton-kilometer should guarantee the reimbursement of 
the transportation cost and realization of a net proft accumu. 
lated by transport. 

Transport of freight is a continuation of production in the 
sphere of circulation; outlay on transportation constitute the 
expenses for circulation. Those outlays for all types of trans- 
port constitute about 50% of the cost of circulation of which more 
than 30% is for the railroad transport. In 1957, for example, the 
proportion of outlay on transport constituted 91% of expenses on 
the wholesale clearing of merchandise, and 22% for retail mer- 
chandizing. Considerable outlays on transportation of freight 
cannot but affect directly the determination of prices in the na- 
tional economy. In its turn railroad transport consumes 25% 
of the coal produced in the country, 25% of the steel, 10% of the 
oil, 10% of the timber and other kinds of produce; the prices of 
which are reflected in the cost level of transport. Out of all the 
expenses of the national economy on freight transport in 1956, 
some 79.8% was for railroad transport; 4.19% for river-trans- 
port; 2.81% for sea transport; 11.98% for transport by trucks; 
and 1.22% for air transport. Thus the main part of expenses 
were for railroad transport. That is why it is particularly im- 
portant that the railroad freight tariffs reflect correctly the so- 
cially necessary outlays for transporting goods. 

During the years of Soviet power, with the exception of cer- 
tain periods, the average level of freight tariffs basically se- 
cured extended production in railroad transport, i.e., the in- 
come of transport covered not only its expenses for exploita- 

tion, but also capital investments and some other expenses. It is 
_ especially true in relation to the last pre-war years. Thus for 
1939-1941 the transport of freight was economically sound, 
averaging 22-25% in profitableness. But in the war years (1942- 
45) and first post-war years (1946-48), transport of freight brought 
losses, as the result of a sharp increase in expenses for exploitation. 

Along with the reform in wholesale prices and tariffs in 1949, 
in order to discontinue the system of subsidies for industries 
and transport and to bring prices closer to costs, railroad 
freight tariffs were increased an average of 68%, on the basis 
of planned cost for the last year of the fourth Five-year Plan. 

Later on, thanks to the decrease of cost of transport, the 
railroads began to cover the expenses for exploitation from re- 
ceipts for transporting freight. They renewed their capital invest- 
ment and contributed to the state budget for various needs (for 
instance, during the Fifth Five-Year Plan this amounted to 2.8 
billion rubles). At the same time during the period from 1950 to 
1955 freight tariffs were cut down five times, and thereby the 
rate of tariff in 1956 became lower by 28.5% than in 1949. 

Relations between rate of income, cost and profitableness of 
freight transport during the years 1939-1956 are characterized 
as follows: 


Profit and or 
loss — (in % 
of cost) 


Cost of 
transport 
(in kopeks 
“per km) 


rate of 
receipt 
(in kopeks 
per km) 


With the present wholesale prices and tariffs, the profitable- 
ness of freight transport will grow in the future on account of 
decreasing cost. In this connection the question arises of levels 
of transport tariffs. 

In our opinion the present level of profitableness of the trans- 
port of freight by railroads allows us to consider the question 
of lowering the freight tariffs in the near future. In sucha case 
it is necessary to consider that the net income, received from 
tariffs, just as in the case of wholesale prices, would guarantee 
a) growth of the revolving funds; b) considerable participation 
of transport in financing capital investments and deliveries of 
new rolling stock; c) reimbursement of certain outlays not in- 
cluded in the cost of transport (training of cadres etc.); d) ac- 
cummulation of funds for the director of the railroad and vari- 
ous branches of the road (rolling stock yard, depot of locomo- 
tives, stations, etc.). Financing of the listed outlays, and espe- 
cialiy of investments of capital, from income received by the 
railroads, is necessary for new railroad construction, the elec- 
trification and further reconstruction of railroads; while in- 
creasing the role of profit in the material stimulation of work- 
ers by means of the fund of the enterprise will be one of the ef- 
fective factors in the fight for lowering the cost of transport and 
increasing the profitableness of railroad transport. 

Deter mination of the average rate of tariff, taking into con- 
sideration expanded reproduction of transport and the share of 
transport in forming centralized resources of the state, means 
bringing the tariffs closer to the cost of production of transport. 
This is very essential because then it becomes possilbte to solve 
more properly problems of rational distribution of production 
over the country and distribution of hauling between various types of 
transport in the interests of economizing socially necessary labor. 

One of the important questions in determining prices on trans- 
port is the correlation of levels of tariffs for transporting 
freight for industrial and personal use. 

Insofar as the proportion of hauling freight for industrial use 
is constantly growing (in 1931 it was 66%; in 1936-74%; in 1956- 
82%) the role of profitableness of such transport has great im- 
portance for the railroads’ financial operating results. But dur- 
ing a protracted period up to 1955, the hauling of such massive 
freight as coal, ores, peat, lumber, and fire-wood, being almost one 
half of the entire freight turnover of the railroads, was done witha 
loss. In 1943, when the profitableness of hauling all kinds of freight 
amounted to 23.3%, transporting the above enumerated types of 
freight resulted ina loss of 15.4% of cost. Only since 1956 did the 
tariffs for hauling this kind of freight begin to bring profit. At the same 
time the gap was narrowed between the levels of tariffs and cost of 
hauling industrial goods and food, as can be seen from the following: 


Coston freight 
of industrial 
and popular 
use in % of 
cost on mas- 
sive freight 
in 1956. 


Rate of receipt | Rate of receipt 
for 1 ton-km | for goods of in- 
in % of cost | dustrial and 
popular con- 
sumption in % 
of rate of re- 
ceipt on ma- 
sive freight in 
1956. 


Loads of goods 
for industrial 
use, including 
the basic mas= 
sive freight: 
coal, ore, peat, 
lumber and 
fire-wood 


Loads of goods 

for popular 

consumption 
including: 

food-products 

industrial 

goods 
grain 
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And still the level of tariffs on food-products and industrial 
goods, as seen from the above table, is considerably higher than 
the average level of tariffs on massive loads of goods used by 
industry. 

The process of bringing the tariffs closer to the cost of trans- 
portation is confirmed by comparison of the rates of tariffs and 
cost on some commodities for 1940, 1956, and estimates for 
1960 (in stable prices and tariffs): 


rates of receipts in % of cost | 


NAME OF COMMODITIES 


1940 1956 z 1960 
Coal | 79.8 114.5 129.1 
Oil 130.0 131.5 148.3 
Various ores 97.8 102.7 115.9 
Coke 85.1 88.0 99.3 
Ferrous metals 120.1 120.3 135.7 
Lumber 90.1 99.4 112.1 
Fire-wood 94.0 101.0 113.9 
Peat 56.0 1565 130.3 
Grains 176.0 110.6 124.8 
Cotton 92.9 1B RSs) 134.8 
Sugar 589.5 242.5 273.6 
Textile fabrics 643.9 387.4 436.9 
Animal oil 348.4 163.4 184.3 


We consider that the increase in the net income of transport, 
taking place in recent years, and reflecting the process of 
bringing closer the tariffs and cost, is natural. It is in line with 
the requirements of the law of planned, proportional development 
of the national economy and law of value and should continue in 
the future. In connection with this it is necessary to secure im- 
provement in the differentiation of tariffs on various loads by 
lowering, as far as possible, the level of tariffs on commodities 
going to heavy industry and eliminating the excessive gap be- 
tween the level of operative tariffs and cost of hauling of ship- 
ments of light and food industries. 

But there are some tariffs that do not even cover the ex- 
penses of railroads. Such commodities are coke, prefabricated 
houses and ingredients for mineral fertilizers, potatoes, fresh 
vegetables, water-melons, melons, apples and other fruits. 

The low level of tariffs on hauling vegetables and fruits was 
established in 1952 in order to make possible the lowering of 
retail prices on them. Retail prices on vegetables and fruits 
were revised later, but the tariffs on transporting them re- 
mained unchanged. The sharply reduced tariffs — in comparison 
with cost — on hauling vegetables and fruits are misrepresent- 
ing the real expenses of transportation. The same is true in re- 
lation to the other listed commodities. 

The loss on transport of certain commodities could be elimi- 
nated by further decrease in cost along with a temporary stabili- 
zation of the level of tariffs, or by an increase in that level. 
Consequently the level of tariffs on various goods should be 
based on the cost of transport. This is confirmed by experience 
in the U.S.S.R. 

But it is not enough to have only this criterion for determining 
tariffs on various types of goods. It is imperative also to con- 
sider the existing correlation between prices and tariffs. While 
fulfilling the condition that there should be no loss on total 
operations, is it possible to lower somewhat the level of tariff 
on some commodities beneath cost in order to meet certain con- 
crete aims of the national economy? For instance, the tariff on 
mineral fertilizers, which only barely is covering their cost, in 
order to stimulate their use in agriculture, presupposes higher 
tariffs on other types of transport. 

Railroad transportation expenses constitute a considerable 
element of cost and of wholesale prices on the products of the 
more important elements of the national economy. A decrease in 
outlays on railroad transport has a great influence on lowering 
the cost of production, especially of goods for which the tariffs 
may weigh heavily on the cost. Interrelations between the 
tariffs and wholesale prices of various types of production 
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can be seen from the following data (in percentages): 


1940 | 1949 


Coal from Donbas, trade mark “PJ” 

Coal of Kuzbas, trade mark “PS” 

Pig iron, cast, coke #1 

Sorted steel for construction 

Fuel oil (“maznut”) 

Oil for automobiles 

Iron ore from Krivoi Rog basin, 
unsorted 59% 

Manganese ore from Chiaturi, 


washed, 1st grade 50% 25.4) — 15.5 
Pine lumber 18.4 9.1/8.4* 
Beams (coniferous) = Wei 18.8/15.6* 
Bricks, red, 1st grade, (Moscow 


8.9 
10.4 


district) ar | 
Superphosphate (plain) ; 


* Considering prices, established April 1, 1957. 


The above table indicates that lowering of tariffs on hauling 
certain commodities during 1950-1956 outran lowering of whole- - 
sale prices. Almost in all cases the proportion of tariff in the 
price was lowered. The average present rate of tariff per ton- 
kilogram on such commodities as non-ferrous metals, wares 
made of iron or non-ferrous metals, alcohol, acids, benzine, 
cotton fibre, grains and flour, potatoes, garments, linen, knitted 
goods, textile fabrics, shoes, notions, tobacco, tea, furniture 
(wood) etc., is lower than in-1940. 

The analysis of the correlation of prices and tariffs indicates 
the necessity of their better coordination in order to assure such: 
a correlation of prices and tariffs on the same products, that no 
unjustified redistribution of means between different branches 
of production would be allowed. 
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The problem of determining prices of production in transport 
is not limited by the establishment of a general levelof tariffs on . 
various commodities. An important place also belongs to the 
question of establishing and revising levels of tariffs in relation 
to the length of hauling. The basic part of the present system of 
tariffs is based on the schemes of tariffs in which rates change 
along with the length of distance of haulage. As it is known, 
there are today thirty-eight tariif schemes, of which there are 
thirty-one for “concrete” loads (schemes of special differentia- 
tion) and seven for schemes of general differentiation. In the 
schemes of special differentiation the rates of tariff change in 
various ways depending on the length of haulage, while in scheme 
of general differentiation they change uniformly. 

All these schemes are characterized by differentiation of tarifil 
rates only within the limits of so-called “normal distance,” i.e. — 
economically permissible distance, established for every con- 
crete commodity. For those wares that require haulage over a 
longer distance, the rates of tariff are established; are a stable — 
(unchangeable) level (for instance: cotton-fibre, oil and its 
products, ferrous metal [rolling] etc.); are increased along with © 
the extension of distance of haulage (coal, coke, lumber for con- 
struction, peat, fire-wood, slate, etc.); or are lowered with the 
lengthening of haulage (as machines, and industrial equipment). 

There appear certain difficulties in planning the tariff sche nes 
in connection with determining the “normal” distance for con- — 
crete wares. It is not proper to use a mechanical approach whent 
determining “normal” distance. For instance, it cannot be de- 
termined on the basis of average distance obtained in previous i 
years, or exclusively on the basis of data concerning the volume 
of transportation by zones of distances. One should also conside 
the prospects of development and location of the given branch of 
industry, the rational attachment of points of production to the | 
points of consumption, proper use of water, pipe and automobile 
transport, that would secure at the final analysis, the smallest | 
total outlays of social labor on production and transport of a 
given commodity. 

As for rate differentiation in the schemes of tariffs, there are 
diverse points of view. Some recommend building tariff schemes 
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preferably with a declining rate of tariff. In our Opinion, such 
tariff schemes could be properly used, for instance, for the 
transport of such commodities as machines and industrial 
equipment. The reason for that is in the fact that their produc- 
tion is concentrated in specialized enterprises, while they are 
used everywhere in industry and on construction. For other 
commodities it is rational to continue to use differential tariff 
schemes, under which the rates of tariff for all distances, con- 
Sidered as “normal,” as a rule would not be lower than cost of 
haulage, for this is important for the economic accounting of 
every railroad. 

The “normal” distance should be revised for certain com- 
modities. Thus, for the sulpherous pyrite “normal” distance is 
700 kilometers, while as a matter of fact, 75 percent of all its 
shipments go beyond this distance. For Moscow-basin coal, the 
“normal” distance is established at 1,500 km. while it is used 
in a zone of 600 km. The “normal” distance of 300 km. estab- 
lished for slate, already is inadequate because its production 
and use not only as fuel, but also for technical purposes, and as 
raw material for the chemical industry, expanded the zone of 
its use. The “normal” distances, established in tariff schemes 
for coke, coal, cement, grains, flour, and some other massive 
freight, also should be revised. 

In the tariff schemes of general differentiation, the cost of 
haulage and its changes, depending on the utilization of the 
capacity of cars for transportation of given freight, are not 
taken into consideration; while about one third of the cost of 
exploitation is connected with the index of a static load, or the 
proper use of car capacity. Extensive use of schemes of gen- 
eral differentiation in calculating tariffs on haulage of com- 
modities, using to various degrees the capacity of rolling stock, 
is harmful for the railroads and for the owners of goods shipped. 
Therefore it would be proper to use tariff schemes of special 
differentiation for certain goods to which now general schemes 
are applied. To that category should be added non-ferrous met- 
als and goods manufactured from them, plate-glass, various 
wares made of glass, sugar, canned goods, compressed gases, 
perishable freight, containers, textile fabrics, wearing apparel, 
linen, knitted goods and various (textile wares.) 

Considering the fact that endless numbers of goods of vari- 
ous nomenclature have to be shipped, it is impossible to set up 
a separate tariff scheme for each of them. Therefore along 
with more liberal use of special schemes for all “other” freights, 
schemes of general differentiation should be retained, based on 
the principle of similarity of freights in their physical proper- 
ties, conditions of their transport, use of capacity of rolling 


stock, and approximately equal cost of haulage. 

In the case of differentiating tariff rates according to dis- 
tances of haulage, the cost of transportation should be con- 
sidered, for it changes with the distance; this is because ex- 
penses on initial and final operations (receiving and delivering 
goods, preparing documents and calculating dues, maneuvering 
rolling stock for loading and unloading, forming trains, etc.), 
are constant expenses, and therefore with longer distances they 

_are prorated on a larger number of ton-kilometers. Conse- 
quently, tariff rates per kilometer are higher for shorter dis- 
tances than on average distances. But for massive freight they 
are considerably higher than the cost of haulage. For instance, 
for haulage of a distance of 50 kilometers the tariff rate for 
coal is 150% of the calculated cost of haulage, for iron ore — 
163%, pig-iron and steel ingots — 178%, flat ferrous metals 
and rails — 193%, lumber — 155%, cement — 156%. At the 

same time tariffs for hauling glass wares for a distance of 50 

kilometers result in a loss of 17%, macaroni — 22%, wool — 

35%, tobacco — 27.5%, fruits and vegetables — 35-40%, tea — 

18%, fish — 27%, butter — 33%, etc. Such deviation of tariff 

rates from cost for short distances affects the calculation of 

expenses on transportation of those freights and does not help 

rational distribution of haulage between railroads and auto- 
biles. ; 

‘The principle of determining the tariff rates of haulage of 

¢ massive commodities on short distances should be the 

ring of the expenses of railroads and the security of the 
essary accumulation. Tariff rates on freights of popular 
aption should be set at a higher level. 

rates in force today are too low for zones of average 
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distances on some freights. For instance, haulage of iron and 
manganese ore at distances of 350-900 km. are set below the 
actual cost, while more than 25% of this freight is transported 
over such distances. Haulage of sulphuric pyrite up to 250- 
1,300 km. is at a loss (28.6% of its total); logs and sawed lumber 
on distances 1,100-2,200 km. (31% of total); of scrap-iron on 
distances of 700-900 km. (129% of total shipment); salt on dis- 
tances 700-1,100 (20% of total shipment) etc. 

After discontinuation of the system of state subsidies, prices 
and tariffs should be determined on the principle of healthy 
profitableness. Therefore the lowest limit of tariff rates for 
average distances should be the complete haulage cost of the given 
freight, i.e., the work of transport should be without loss. The 
recommended principle of determining tariff rates for average 
distances, in our opinion, would contribute to a more correct 
consideration of outlays of the national economy and strengthen 
economic accountancy on the railroads. 

In 1957 the economic section of the Institute of Scientific Re- 
search For Railroad Transport accomplished a considerable 
amount of work in determining the cost of haulage of certain 
types of freight in order to set up economically justifiable tariffs. 
The methods it suggested allow calculating with much certainty 
the cost of haulage of given freights for average distances and 
for zones of longer distances as well. But this method needs 
further study. For instance, when calculating the cost of haulage 
of a given freight, it is necessary to consider the expenses of 
those railroads by which this freight is in most cases transported 
because the cost of haulage of one ton over one kilometer is dif- 
ferent on different roads. One should also take into consideration 
the specific peculiarities of transport of various freights, which 
have effect on the cost of transport. 

2K ok 

Aside from general tariffs for the entire net of railroads in 
local and long distance transport, there are in use eighty -five 
exceptional (individual) tariffs: thirteen of them are lower 
(stimulative) and seventy-two higher (restraining). Thirty- 
seven exceptional tariffs are designed to stimulate haulage of 
freight by using jointly rail and water transport; twenty-three 
tariffs have as their aim restraining haulage of freights beyond 
the zones established by the schemes for normal flow of freights; 
seven tariffs for curtailing of haulage beyond certain distances; 
five exceptional tariffs are supposed to stimulate more com- 
plete use of rolling stock capacity; and thirteen for attracting 
freight in cars otherwise returning unloaded. 

In order to stimulate haulage jointly by rail and water trans- 
port and to distribute properly the work between these two, a 
discount of thirty percent from the general tariff is allowed for 
the part of transport by rail, a lowered tariff for the use of 
water transport, and also higher (25-100%) tariffs for transport 
over railroads during period of navigation when haulage can be 
effected by water transport. For instance, higher tariffs are ap- 
plicable, during navigation, for haulage of coal from the Don- 
basin if shipped to Gorky, Kiev, Gomel, Kherson, Odessa, Theo- 
dosia, Tuapse, Novorossyisk, Poti and other ports and river 
points. 

By allowing a thirty percent discount or by increase of the 
general tariff for railroad haulage the total cost of transporting 
goods jointly over rail and water is lower than would be the cost 
for haulage over railroad only. The principle of leveling of trans- 
port cost is the basis of determining higher tariffs for periods 
of navigation. 

But exceptional tariffs, set up only on that basis, do not al- 
ways promote proper distribution of work between railroads and 
water transport, as far as the interest of the national economy 
is concerned. When determining exceptional tariffs, stimulating 
haulage jointly by rail and water transport, one has to consider, 
in our opinion, the following: a) economic effectiveness of such 
haulage, i.e. correlation of expenses of exploitation and invest- 
ment required in a case when using jointly rail and water trans- 
port or railroad for the entire distance; b) the necessity of un- 
loading the heavily used railroads by utilizing waterways, flowing 
parallel to these railroads, and capable of absorbing a certain 
amount of freight without additional investment of capital, or 
lesser investment than would be required of railroad; c) prompt- 
ing of shippers to use waterways in cases when sea and river 
vessels can guarantee haulage of all freight, in cases when the 
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railroads running parallel to the waterways have limited capa- 
city or when there is a necessity for creating a reserve for the 
transport of passengers, etc. For instance, it is proper to 
transport coal to Georgia from the Donbasin, and grains, flour 
and sugar, from the Ukraine in joint haulage, using ships of the 
Black Sea that are operating all year around. To transport 
those freights by railroads via Bielorechenskaya-Tuapse- 
Sukhumi would complicate their operation because there is a 
heavy flow of passengers over these lines. If by application of 
general tariffs no desirable correlation of waggonage and 
waterage is achieved, then higher tariffs could be introduced 
for transport by rail all the way through. The thirty percent 
discount for the railroad part of the shipment should be applied 
in cases, when by using waterway the distance covered by rail 
is considerably shortened, while the total milage is not in- 
creased too much, compared by shipping all the way through by 
rail. Otherwise that discount should be differentiated according 
to the distribution of shipping between rail and water transport. 
At the same time we consider that higher tariffs for the time of 
navigation should not be applied if the railroads, running paral- 
lel to the waterway, are not overloaded. 

The exceptional tariffs, aimed at reducing irrational ship- 
ments, are based on general tariffs, determined yearly, and on 
certain commodities twice a year, considering regional balan- 
ces of production and consumption of produce of the national 
economy. These tariffs cannot duly stimulate rationalization 
of shipments, for they are applicable only on limited parts of 
haulage of freight beyond the confines of zones that were not 
covered by the schemes of the flow of shipments. For haulage 
of considerable amounts of commodities beyond the confines of 
established zones, exceptional tariffs, as a rule, are not ap- 
plied. For instance, from 1955 on, the increased tariffs are 
not applied for haulage of coal from Kuznetsk basin to regions 
West of Kuibyshev, though regions to the East of Kuibyshev are 
considered as the zone for delivery of Kuznetsk coal. For the 
shipments of oil and its products every year there are estab- 
lished the normal direction of haulage during the periods of 
navigation and between navigation periods, and still, when ship- 
ments go beyond the limits of established zones, the excep- 
tional tariffs are not applied. Existence of great numbers of 
exceptional tariffs, based on the operational flow of goods, com- 
plicates seriously the tariff system and is responsible for er- 
rors in calculations. 

Because the exceptional tariffs deviate considerably from the 
cost of haulage they could be established only in cases of real 
need, emerging from considerations of the national economy. 
For instance, one can consider as fully justifiable the applica- 
tion of a fifty percent tariff discount for the transport of the 


coal of the Moscow region basin. By lowering the tariff on the 
haulage of Moscow basin coal and the wholesale price on it con- 
ditions were created for their use in the central regions instead 
of Donets basin coal. 

Exceptional tariffs could also be established in order to car- 
ry out measures helping to reduce irrational transport. 

Such tariffs could be applied, for instance, for stimulating 
working of quarries, mines, construction of gas and oil pipes, 
mooring-blocs and similar construction, in order to eliminate 
irrationally long haulage or conflicting transport. To establish 
exceptional tariffs simply on the basis of the operational flow 
of goods in the future would not be expedient. 

In the presently operating system of railroad tariffs there 
are tariffs designed to help use empty freight-cars. To the 
managers of railroads authority is given to establish excep- 
tionally low tariffs (twenty-five percent limit) for haulage of 
freight in cars otherwise returned empty on short distances. 

But this authorization so far is used insufficiently. It would be 
advantageous for the national economy to locate new enterprises : 
on consideration of the possibility of haulage of their produce by} 
cars usually being returned empty. This should be brought to 

the attention of various central and local organizations working 
on transport, planning, developing projects, manufacturing and 
supplying. 

Economically justifiable application of exceptional tariffs 
would contribute to rational distribution of production and at the: 
same time would result in lowering expenses of the national 
economy. 

KK 

Tariffs on freight by railroads, as well.as prices on goods, 
cannot be set uparbitrarily, they have to be based on considera- 
tion of the socially necessary expenses of production. The mores 
the tariffs reflect the cost of transport, the more are facilitated 5 
the rational distribution of productive forces and the develop- 
ment of the economy of the country. 

The basic line of policy of the Soviet state in the field of de= 
termining prices is the lowering of prices, based on the growth . 
of labor productivity and the decrease of expenses of production 
During the fifth Five Year Plan labor productivity in railroad 
transport increased thirty-nine percent; the cost of haulage of 
freight decreased twenty-seven percent. In the future, growth 
of labor productivity and decrease in cost of freight haulage 
will be even more considerable, and that will allow us to lower 
systematically the level of railroad tariffs on freight. 

By improving the system of tariffs, considering the recom- 
mendations listed above, we could, in our opinion, contribute 
to increasing their role in lowering the expenses of the national 
economy on transport. 
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CRITICISM AND 


G. Prudensky: 


: Our Work - In Our Own Eyes: “Problems 
_ of the Economics of Labor,” by S. G. 
 Strumilin 


Organization of work is one of the basic problems of the so- 

_ cialist economy. The Communist Party in all stages of devel- 
opment of the Soviet economy attached great importance to ques- 
tions of organization of work. But in the Soviet scientific litera- 
ture not enough attention was alloted to the problems of organi - 
zation of work, especially to theoretical studies. Therefore it is 
proper to appraise quite positively the publication in 1957 of the 
book “Problems of the Economics of Labor,” in which various 
articles and essays written at different times by academician 
Strumilin are presented. He is one of the outstanding scholars, 
| who has devoted many years of his life to scientific work on ques- 

tions of labor. This publication of work done by S.G. Strumilin has 
special interest in connection withthe measures being taken at pres- 
ent for improving the organization of work, rearranging the manage- 
ment of industry and construction, and regularizing the establish- 
ment of norms and classifications of work, as wellas of wages. 

In this collection articles are included on problems of clas- 
sification, rationalization, qualification and productivity of labor. 
Aside from this, there is material on the effect of popular edu- 
cation on the national economy; the methodology of labor budget; 
questions of the birth rate in the working class; living conditions 
of workers, peasants, and functionaries; as well as conditions of 
work in industry and agriculture. 

Certain of the works by Strumilin were written in the middle 
of the twenties and were partly based on materials of pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia; the main value of them is in methodological 
aspects, relating to the analysis of the economics of work. But 
it would be wrong to imagine that in S. G. Strumilin’s book 
“Problems of the Economics of Labor” there are included only 
Studies of the past. There are also several contemporary works. 
One of them is an article entitled “Our Work — in the Eyes of 
Others.” This is a criticism of the book by W. Galenson “Labor 
Productivity in Soviet and American Industry,” published in 1955 
in the U.S.A. (Russian translation published in 1957.) In that 
article S. G. Strumilin — an outstanding specialist on statistics 
— has given a rebuttal to some economists of the West, who 
distort in their works the actual success achieved by our coun- 
try in the development of the economy and, in particular, in 
securing the unfailing growth of labor productivity. 

This militant, politically pointed criticism demonstrates quite 
convincingly what pseudo-scientific conclusions can be brought 
to the study of our actual conditions if socialist labor is viewed 
by other eyes — eyes of apologists of the capitalist order. In 
contrast to this, the works by Strumilin, analyzing profoundly 
Soviet practice, revealing its defects and raising certain new 
problems concerning work, offer what we are justified to call 
“Our Work — in Our Own Eyes,” 

The first article in the collection is devoted to the question of 
the classification of work. One should be reminded that this 
study originally was published in 1921. In it the author tried to 

define a number of basic conceptions (labor, work,and labor, 
production, profession and speciality) and then gave the charac - 
teristics of the principles of classification. He suggested that 
one should “group professions by their similarity and divide by 
dissimilarity.” (page 14). Comrade Strumilin is right in indicat - 
ing that a different approach is possible here, depending on the 
aim of classification. In particular, he offers such principles 
for grouping as historical, psycho-physiological or by degree of 
work. In more detail the article discusses the principle of pro- 
duction technique for classification of professions, based on 
ailarity or dissimilarity of machines, apparatus, implements 
| the functional role of the worker in relation to these means 
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of labor. He analyzes the functions of labor in natural succes- 
sion, as they occur in the process of production. When devel- 
Oping a classification of professions, the author recommends 
considering as basic not the material result of work, but “the 
worker himself with all his professional appurtenances.” (p. 14). 

As an example of the production-technique principle the 
author gives a classification of the metalist profession (pp. 32- 
36), of which the principles of construing present considerable 
interest in our time too. Certainly the nomenclature of certain 
professions already has become obsolete. But even now, when 
a list of professions is being prepared, the principle of logical 
succession in production is widely used. 

Also in that article an attempt is made in the classification of 
labor to consider the “degree of mechanization.” This is undoubt- 
edly important. But the division of labor of different professions, 
offered by the author,as motor labor — of workers, executive 
work — of masters (foremen), and organizing work — of func- 
tionaries — cannot be considered as good. Apparently the 
author was right When he said that the practical solution of those 
problems cannot be assigned to only one man. It is necessary to 
arrange to survey them by a group (collective) of economists, 
engineers-technologists, who could develop a scientifically 
based system of classification of work, considering the degree 
of its mechanization and other factors of technical progress. At 
present the preparation of a list of so-called open professions in 
national economy is being completed, in which a number of ideas 
on classification of work, developed by S. Strumilin, are taken into 
consideration. This work is done by the State Committee of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on questions of labor and wages, 
with the participation of some specialists working in various insti- 
tutes for scientific research and some representatives of industries. 

In particular, when preparing the list of “open” professions of work 
ers, the following definition of professions and specialists was accepte 

1) Profession and specialty are types of labor, requiring 
certain knowledge and skill, acquired by the worker through 
general or special education or practical experience under con- 
ditions of a given social and technical distribution of labor. Pro- 
fession and specialty characterize a relatively consistant kind 
of occupation (with a special name) of a person. 

2) Professions in many cases are divided into specialties. 
Specialty in comparison with profession has a more narrow 
character of activity, requiring special practical knowledge and 
skill. To the category of “open” belong professions and special- 
ties common to all branches of industry, construction and other 
sectors of the national economy. 

It should be noted that in preparing the badly needed list of 
“open” professions, the suggestion of comrade Strumilin was 
considered: to base the classification of professions on the 
principle of the organization of men, the professions and speci- 
fic traits of workers, but not on types of their product. Taking 
this principle as a basis for classification, it was possible to 
limit the list to three-hundred eighteen “open” professions and 
specialties instead of several thousands of them. These three- 
hundred eighteen professions include more than 50% of all 
workers in the national economy. For instance, for machine 
building there are listed only one-hundred fifty-eight professions 
instead of 2,960 “open” professions and specialties. 

Two sections of the collection are devoted to the question of 
qualification of labor (chapters III and IV). In one of them “Prob- 
lems of Qualification of Labor” (pp. 79-142) basic methodologi- 
cal questions are discussed, related to the study of qualification 
of labor and its analysis. : 

S.G. Strumilin is right when defining the conception of qualification 
as the qualitativeassessment of labor. “More highly qualified labor ~ 
is work of higher quality, if compared with others, i.e. itis more com- 
plicated or requires more precisionand more finesse, more skill, 
consequently requiring longer training of the worker.” (p. 79) 

Considering that qualitative assessment can also serve for 
quantitative assessment of labor, 8. G. Strumilin is of the 
opinion that one of the basic factors, determining qualification, 
is the length of training. “To measure quality of labor one has 
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to know how much training is needed for acquiring a given quali- 
fication. Quality of labor and training are closely interconnected 
as consequence and cause.” (p. 84). te 

While analyzing statistical data for 1918-1920, S. G. Strumilin 
arrives at the conclusion that the main factors determining the 
degree of qualification are school education and amount of prac - 
tical experience. The author does not attach special significance 
to such indices as age of the worker, and even less to their 
family status (number of dependents), though those indices 
(especially the age) to a certain extent could be analyzed when 
discussing questions of qualification of labor. In the opinion of 
S. G. Strumilin an important role is also played by such factors 
as hard work, injurious and dangerous work (especially in con- 
nection with the examination of questions of establishing norms 
for various types of work and determining wages.) 

One should note that so far the question of factors defining the 
degree of qualification of labor have not received proper defini- 
tion; thus it remains unclear how conditions of work should be 
considered (hard work, injurious and dangerous work) in defin- 
ing categories of labor or rates of wages. As it is known, ina 
majority of branches of industry conditions of work are not 
taken into consideration when the category of labor is deter- 
mined; special rates are provided for work in “hot” shops or 
when work is especially hard, etc. But in certain branches of 
industry, for instance in mining, special conditions of work are 
considered for determining the category of work. 

Obviously it would be useful, even now, to use the methods of 
analysis applied by S. G. Strumilin, and to carry on upon a 
larger scale the studies in the field of qualification of labor. 

The following section is also closely connected with the prob- 
lems of qualification of labor. It is devoted to the question of the 
meaning of popular education for the economy. Basically this 
section is composed of works on qualification of labor, written 
in 1924. In the essays “Physical Labor and School Education,” 
and “Mental Work and Educational Status,” Academician Strumi- 
lin again returns to the examination of factors of qualification 
on the basis of broad statistical material. In connection with the 
ten year plan of development of the school network, S. G. Strumi- 
lin depicts the colossal effect that could be obtained for labor 
productivity as a result of carrying through a broad program of 
popular education. In his opinion this effect would result in 43 
times as much as would be spent for universal education. 

Again and again S. G. Strumilin returns to the theme of the 
meaning of education for lifting the qualification of labor. In 
particular, in the same collection, in the article “Science and 
Productivity of Labor,” (being his report to the Extraordinary 
Session of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, June 21-27, 1931) 
he introduces data on dependents of wages of metalists on the 
number of years of their training (for same age groups, same 
sex and equal length of professional experience). It shows that 
in 1929 the illiterate men received 3 rubles and 21 kopeks per 
day, while literate (with one year schooling) 3 rubles and 96 ko- 
peks, i.e. 24% more. Workers with four years schooling made 
4 rubles 53 kopeks, i.e. 42% more, and those with seven year 
schooling up to 5 rubles 36 kopeks, i.e. 67% more than the il- 
literates of the same age and same length of experience (p. 598). 
At present great successes have been achieved in the U.S.S.R. in 
developing popular education. In 1956-57 the number of pupils 
in elementary and high schools rose to 30,127,000, i.e., in- 
creased almost four times if compared with 1922-23. Alto- 
gether in 1956-57 there were 50.4 million people covered by all 
types of education. 

Extensive development of popular education became one of the 
factors of rising productivity of labor in the U.S.S.R. If com- 
pared with 1928 productivity of labor in Soviet industry in- 
creased (by 1956) more than seven-fold. 

It should be noted that in the field of determining wage rates 
there are still not enough studies, which show the influence of 
general education and special training on the level of qualifica- 
tion and allow us to determine what level of general education is 
necessary for various categories of labor. 

When analyzing statistical data on so-called “mental work- 
ers,” i.e. functionaries, S. G. Strumilin surveys how different 

factors affect the level of qualification of that category of 
workers and also considers the meaning of all types of educa- 
tion (including the higher) for the economy. 


For the qualification of functionaries (same as for workers) 
educational status and practical experience play an important 
role. : : 

As for the economic effect of higher education, according to 
the data offered by S. G. Strumilin, it can be characterized as 
increasing the productivity of labor eleven times the expenses 
on securing such education. 

One has to agree with a number of conclusions made by 
Academician Strumilin from the examination of factors of 
qualification of functionaries, and first of all with his inference 
that in planning the national economy it is necessary to con- 
sider not only such powerful factors of economic development 
as, for instance, electrification, but also such factors as the 
growth of the culture of workers, in particular the development 
of popular education, without which, said S. Strumilin, these 
powerful factors hardly would be realizable. 

Considerable attention is paid in the collection to the exami- 
nation of questions of wages, the living standard and conditions 
of work. 

As for the organization of wages, S. G. Strumilin, discussing 
methods and practices for defining categories of labor, advances 
a number of theoretical points. 

Wages are considered by the author in connection with produc~ 
tivity of labor and socialist accumulation. He underlines that 
excessive increase of the level of wages lowers the norm and 
tempo of accumulation, and vice versa, a sharp increase in the 
norm of accumulation can affect badly the level of wages. S. 
Strumilin believes that “the problem of socialist accumulation 
therefore amounts to finding a certain optimum, i.e., the most 
advantageous — from the point of view of.our aim — correlation 1 
between the level of wages and the norm of accumulation with a 
given level of productive forces, and the most harmonious slidins 
equilibrium between them, on condition of incessantly growing 
productivity of labor (p. 544). 

From this it follows, as is indicated by the author in the samex 
work, that wages, in their economic aspect, could not be studied j 
separately, i.e. without connection with the productivity of labor +r 

Wages are examined not only theoretically; relying on theory, F 
S. G. Strumilin tries to find concrete answers to the questions 
of economic reality, advanced by the practice of socialist con- 
struction. 

Having characterized the principally different nature of wagesi 
under socialism as contrasted with wages under the capitalist 
system, the author indicates the necessity — conforming to the 
various aims of study — for the measurement of the absolute 
level of wages in their nominal and real value and related to the 
value produced by labor. Along with this he recommends the 
study of the weight of wages in total production. (p. 560). 

Problems of wages, standard of living and conditions of labor ° 
are discussed by the author mostly on the basis of his analysis 
of statistical data of early years of the Soviet regime, and partly! 
of pre-revolutionary Russia. Therefore here are more valuable 
questions of scientific methodology. 

Attaching a special role to questions of real wages when study) 
ing the level of the living standard of workers, S. G. Strumilin 
underlined in a number of articles included in this collection the, 
importance of an analysis of norms of consumption, of workers’! 
and functionaries’ budgets, for a rounded understanding of the 
level of their living standards. | 

For the first time a short essay on the budget of members of 
collective farms appears, covering the year 1934. Statistical 
data, presented here, allows us to make some comparisons and 
show the changes that occured in conditions of labor and the way) 
of life of “Kolkhozhiks” as contrasted with individual peasants. © 
In the Russia under the tsars the hired labor on farms used to 
work fifteen hours per day. The peasants did not work much . | 
during the summer in their own economy. Judging by the budge 
of 1923, the working day of a peasant in the field and at home 
during the summer was on the average more than twelve hours, | 
while in the winter it was less than five hours. In collective 
farms in 1934, the working day of men was 8.5 hours, rising 
10.4 hours in July-August. Time used for training and self- 
education increased from 1923 to 1934 seven-fold for men and 
twenty-six fold for women. ; — 

Considerable space is given by S. G. Strumilin to the questio 
of conditions of work in agriculture and industry in pre-revolu-} 
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tionary Russia and in the U.S.S.R. He gives much statistical 

material, characterizing the dynamics of daily wages for agri- 

cultural labor in 1882-1916 and shows the productivity of hired 
labor in pre-revolutionary Russia. 

A special section of the collection (pp. 452-482) is devoted to 
the study of conditions of labor in industry. On the basis of 
combined statistical materials the author gives a detailed 
characterization of conditions of labor and wages of industrial 
workers in Russia during 1900-1916. 

In the section “Dynamics of Working Conditions in the U.S.S.R. 
during 1917-1927, “Academician Strumilin demonstrates from a 
survey of budgets the changes in wages, use of working time and 
productivity of labor during the period of reconstruction. Thus, 
the income of a worker, having a family, including wages, pen- 
sions and subsidies, increased in five years (1922-27) 2.5 fold, 
and the level of 1913 was surpassed by 25% in 1924, and 82% in 
1927 (p. 538). Considerably improved was the nutrition of the 
worker’s family. For instance, from 1922 to 1927 the consump- 
tion of white bread increased 4.6 times (along with the decrease 
in consumption of potatoes 42%); consumption of milk increased 
more than two-fold, of sugar — 4.4 fold, meat 5 fold and eggs, 
25 fold. 

It is unfortunate that now in many studies, devoted to questions 
of wages, no sufficient attention is paid to the budgets of work- 
ers and functionaries in the later years. A survey of these data 
would allow us to illuminate better the problem of wages, espe- 
cially in their real expression. This is so much more impor- 
tant because for the fifth Five Year Plan alone wages were 
raised 39%, and income of collective farmers 50%. During the 
years of the Sixth Five Year Plan, it is expected that real wages 
will increase approximately another 30%. 

Much attention is given in the collection to such problems 
as working hours and productivity of labor. 

In section II of the collection there are grouped several arti- 
cles on questions of the rationalization of labor. Among others 
there is a very interesting article on “Our Labor Resources and 
Perspectives,” in which the author determined, on the basis of 
an analysis of statistical data of the 1920 census, the probable 
- composition of the population of Russia (age and sex) for the fol- 
lowing two decades (up to 1941 inclusive). The value of that 
work was especially great at that time. The planning organs of 

the U.S.S.R., taking into consideration the existing labor re- 
sources and the perspectives of their replacement for a long 
time, were able to improve their plans for development of pro- 

- duction and mechanization of labor, in the interests of strength- 
ening the economic might of the Soviet state and raising the 
well-being of its people. 2 

Some of the procedures, used then by the Gosplan (State Plan- 
ning Commission, Ed.), and discussed in the article “Our Labor 
Resources and Perspectives” could be quite advantageously ap- 
plied under present conditions when finding balances of labor 
resources, not only for the country as a whole, but also for each 
administrative region of economy. 

In his article “Energetics and labor” S. G. Trumilin demon- 
strated quite convincingly the role of energetics and the degree 
of its use for labor, as one of the important factors for increas- 
ing productivity. Comparisons of levels of productivity of labor in 
the U.S.S.R. and the most developed capitalist countries, made re- 
cently by Soviet economists, confirm the opinion, expressed in this 


article by S. G. Strumilin, that “if weare still behind the U.S.A. inthe 


level of productivity of labor the main cause of itis that weare lag- 
ging in respect to supplying labor with resources of energy.” (p. 65). 
In the article “Rationalization of Labor and Overtime Work,” 
Academician Strumilin shows the economic inexpedience of 
overtime work and recommends as the basic method of raising 
the productivity of labor its rationalization. In that article data 
are included, showing that overtime work brings a certain de- 
cline in the productivity of labor, and is responsible for infrac- 
tions in discipline and detrimental for the health of workers. 
These conclusions continue to be correct in present conditions. 
p S. G. Strumilin approaches the study of working hours not only 
from the point of view of productivity of labor and its rational- 
! ion. In the section “Towards the Study of the Way of Life of 
rking People in the U.S.S.R.” there is a series of articles on 
dget of time of peasant, worker and functionary. Here the 
of working time and its analysis are used as important 


analytical means for discovering new phenomena in the life of 
workers. It is only to be regretted that the data, given in these 
articles, are for the years 1922-1924. One has to note that many 
economists and especially statisticians pay insufficient attention 
to the problem of studying working time. We have not a few 
articles, collections and monographs, devoted to questions of 
cost of production, effectivness of investments, rise of produc- 
tivity of labor etc. All this is useful and needed. But the ques - 
tion of working time has not become as yet an independent mat- 
ter for study either in academic or specialized institutes, or in 
the departments of universities and institutes of higher educa- 
tion. The analysis of working time, finding its balance for vari- 
ous professions, specialties, shops and enterprises, and the 
study of how the time is used at home, wouldallow us to examine 
those questions of work and life, which are exceptionally impor- 
tant in Our economic and social life. 

In a special article “Working Time in Industry in the U.S.S.R. 
(1897-1935),” the author indicates the great social changes that 
occurred in the U.S.S.R. since the October Revolution in re- 
spect to shortening the working day. In 1928 by comparison 
with 1913, the length of the working day was shortened 26% and 
the working year by 24%. The structure of the working time al- 
so was essentially changed — interruption of work decreased, 
absence from work for sickness or by idleness became less 
frequent, while vacation time was prolonged. 

Much place is given in the collection to the questions of pro- 
ductitivity of labor and to its measurement. As is known, S. G. 
Strumilin worked and is working a great deal on studying pro- 
ductivity of labor and is persistently defending certain method- 
ological ideas in this field. For instance, contrary to many 
economists, S. G. Strumilin is also considering, along with the 
conception of the productivity of labor, the independent concep- 
tion of the productive power of labor. “Productivity of labor,” 
he writes, “ina mostgeneral and at the same time most precise 
sense of this word, is determined by the quantity of product, i.e. 
by the sum total of the goods in their natural form, created by a 
worker in a unit of time. This quantity in its turn is determined 
by a number of factors, some of which are on the side of the 
worker himself, and others-on the side of technique of produc- 
tion and social organization of labor. The sum-total of subjective 
factors of productivity of labor, depending on the worker himself, 
represents the individual ‘productivity of the worker.’ While the 
sum-total of objective factors of productivity, being beyond the 
will and qualities of the worker, we separate under the concep- 
tion of ‘productive force of labor.’” (p. 561). 

The author considers as basic factors, determining produc - 
tivity of a worker, under equal terms of objective conditions of 
labor, the following: 1) ability to work or qualification of the 
worker; 2) degree of his effort or intensity of work; 3) natural 
endowment of the worker with physical and mental energy etc. 

In the opinion of S. G. Strumilin the productivity of labor is de- 
termined firstly by the level of mechanization of labor, secondly by 
the degree of its rationalization by organization of the most effective 
social cooperation and division of labor, as wellas by “application of 
the most adequate methods of exploiting forces of nature and means 
of communication,” and thirdly by the presence of natural resources 
of the country (fertility of the soil, wealth of mines etc.) 

As for the conception “productivity of labor,” S. Strumilin in- 
cludes in it all the subjective and objective factors of growth of 
production in a given unit of working time. 

In his argumentation for the necessity of separating the con- 
ceptions “productivity of labor” and “productive power of labor” 
Comrade Strumilin cites certain ideas of Karl Marx, who, for 
instance, when speaking on the correlation between the value of 
labor power (i.e. wages) and surplus value remarked that they 
are determined by three factors: 1) the length of working day, 
or extensive amount of work; 2) normal intensity of labor, or its 
intensive amount-definite amount of labor used in given time; 

3) finally, the productive power of labor — depending on the de- 
gree of development of conditions of production, the same amount 
of labor can produce in a given time more or less product. As a 
matterof fact, Marx repeatedly uses in “Capital” along with 
“productive power” (Produktirkraft) also the term “productivity 
of labor” (Produktivitat).* On many occasions S. G. Strumilin 


* (See K. Marx “Capital,” Vol. I, p. 522 [in Russian edition of 1954. Ed.] 
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took part in discussions on these conceptions and defended his 
point of view. In his article the “Conception of Productivity of 
Labor,” appearing in the collection under review, a number of 
factors, connected with this polemic, are discussed and the 
point of view of the author is elucidated, and to the conception 
“productivity of labor” is attached not only theoretical, but also 
practical meaning. ; 

The question of measurement of productivity of labor is dis- 
cussed very extensively in the collection, A number of special 
articles in the collection are devoted to this question, and among 
them one on “Methods of Measurement of Productivity of Labor” 
(pp. 568-587) and another “On measuring productivity of Labor” 
(pp. 658-680). In the first of them the author discusses in de- 
tail various methods of registering and measuring productivity 
of labor-according to the amount of labor in the product, ex- 
pressed in money and conventional units in natural terms. 

In that article the substance of the index method, developed 
by Comrade Strumilin is discussed very concisely. This method 
is discussed in more detail in the article “On Measuring Pro- 
ductivity of Labor” (1956). In this article the theory of indices 
is discussed in application to the measuring of productivity of 
labor. It is likely that the method of indices for measuring pro- 
ductivity of labor in the future will be used more widely not only 
in analyzing productivity of labor in industry and the national 
economy of the U.S.S.R. in general, but also in measuring pro- 
ductivity of labor in economic administrative regions and even 
in separate enterprises. 

In this and other works published by academician Strumilin, 
in recent years, the practice of application of indices of work 
performed by workers per unit of time is severely criticized. 
He considers it necessary to examine the dynamics of the pro- 
ductivity of labor in relation not only to work performed by men, 
but also by machines. Though we do not share this position, we 
consider that the process of examining questions, which is fol- 
lowed by Academician Strumilin, and methods used by him, un- 
doubtedly have scientific interest. 

As for the comparison of productivity in different countries, 
that problem is treated in the article “Our Labor-in Other’s 
Eyes.” The author expresses quite a correct opinion that in 
conditions of competition of two world economic systems = capi- 
talism and socialism — the struggle for a higher level of pro- 
ductivity of labor is before anything else a struggle for a higher 
tempo of productivity of labor, which is “the most unprejudiced 
witness of superiority of one or another system of economy.” 
By an objective and scientific analyses of statistical data Acade- 
mician Strumilin shows the prejudicial and bankrupt conclusions 
of the American professor Galenson, who attempts to minimize 
by two times the actual tempo of growth of productivity of labor 
in Soviet industry. In that article 8. G. Strumilin has proved 
that by introducing necessary corrections into the indices, com- 
puted by Galenson, the yearly growth of production inthe U.S.S.R. 
would be even higher than shown by Soviet statistics. 

Operating with verified statistical data, S. Strumilin reveals 
the bankruptcy of the conclusion made by Galenson, that in the 
post-war years the comparative levels of production in the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. did not change. As it is known, during 
the fifth Five Year Plan productivity of labor in the U.S.S.R. in- 
creased yearly by 8%, while the maximal increase in the U.S.A. 
was 1.5 — 2%. ’ 

In his article “Our labor-in Other’s Eyes,” Comrade Strumilin 
demonstrated that indices of production are figures too abstract 
to be used for measuring levels of productivity of labor in dif- 
ferent countries. Therefore it is necessary to verify and com- 
pare more concrete indices, for instance, the numerical strength 
of the labor force and the decree to which it is supplied with 
various types of resources of energy, as well as real reserves 
for using the same. 

Zealous partisan of the use of indices for measuring produc- 
tivity of labor, Comrade Strumilin does not consider that their 
high level can serve as a proof of pre-eminence of one or an- 
other system.” In a contest of systems the winner will be not 
‘the country that will show as a proof of its excellence the highest 
indices of productivity of labor, but that which will in the last 
analysis be able to secure for its citizens the lowest prices for 
goods, the highest real wages and the highest cultural level of 
life. And though nobody could secure all this to us tomorrow or 
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the day after tomorrow, we boldly challenge the entire capitalis 
world for such competition, in firm confidence that conscientioy 
activity of our toiling masses, applied to achieving those alma ; 
will surely and in the shortest time bring them to victory. 
. 693). 
Z ae objectively on the toil of the Soviet people with the 
eyes of a Soviet man, S. G. Strumilin fearlessly criticizes, in 
this collection of articles, as well as in his other works, the 
existing defects, advances recommendations for the improve- 
ment of planning of labor, organization of wages, establishing [| 
of norms, categories of labor, and recording and measurement j 
of productivity of labor. “Problems of the Economics of 
Labor”— is one of the most fundamental works of recent years 
on questions of the economics of labor. This collection is a ver 
valuable help for scientific workers and specialists on labor in 
various branches of the economy, 


Discussion of the Book, “The History of 
Russian Economic Thought,” in the In- 
stitute of Economics, U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences 


In the Institute of Economics, Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. an enlarged session of the Scientific Council on the 
history of the national economy and economic schools was held, 
together with representatives of Academies of Science, of Union 
Republics, scientific research organizations, universities and 
other institutes of higher education of the country. In this sese 
sion the book “History of Russian Economic Thought” (Volume } 
I, Part One) was discussed as well as a project of the long= 
range plan of scientific research in the U.S.S.R. on problem of 
“The History of Economic Thought in the 19th and 20th Centuri; 
A report was presented by D. F. Virnyka on the basic tendencia 
of economic thought in the Ukraine in the 19th century and in th 
post-reform period. Communications of representatives of 
Institutes of Economics in the Republic Academies of Sciences 3 
were presented on the status and perspectives of work on the 
study of economic thought of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. : 

The discussion of the book the “History of Russian Economic 
Thought” provoked broad participation. 

In his opening remarks the editor of this book, correspondingl 
member of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. A. I. Pash-1 
kov, offered for discussion the following questions: is the mat| 
ter of study presented correctly in the book; could the periodic 
of the history of Russian economic thought, accepted in it, 
sustain criticism; is the rating of various personages and even# 
given in the book, correct; how completely is the connection bes 
tween Russian economic thought and economic thought of other * 
countries shown, in particular with that of Western Europe; the 
reciprocal influence, etc. F | 

Comrade Pashkov also declared that the collective of scien- 
tific collaborators on the section of the Institute of Economics, 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, dealing with the history of eCO= + 
nomic teachings, prepared a second part of the Volume I, cover 
ing the period from 1800 to 1861. That book is already in the 
hands of the publishers. By the end of 1957 they expect to pre- 
pare the first part of Volume Il, covering the period 1861-1900 

S. J. Borovoy (Odessa Institute of Economics) noted that in 
recent years a tendency came to light for generalizing the 
tory of Russian economic thought. In 1955 almost at the sam 
time there were published the first volume of “Outlines of H 
tory of Philosphical and Socio-Political Thought of the Peop 
of the U.S.S.R.;” “Outlines of Science of History in U.S.S.R 
and the first part of the volume I of the “History of the Ru 
Economic Thought.” The authors of those books were conf 
with basically the same difficulties: lack of monographic exp 
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noted already in our scientific literature, the book under dis- 
cussion deserves a positive evluation. In it for the first time is 
discussed in details the problem of development of Russian eco- 
nomic thought from the moment of its conception up to the period 
of the decomposition of serfdom. Touching on the defects of the 
book, comrade Borovoy underlined that the authors of sections 
relative to the second half of the nineteenth century in a number 
oi cases unduly narrowed their base of study, having limited 
themselves to analysis of theoretical-economic volumes, Ane 
other defect of the publication is, in the opinion of S., Borovoy 
the dogmatic approach of its authors to a number of questions. 
Certain problems, requiring discussion, are presented in such 

a way, as if they are already solved, and do not leave place for 
disagreement, For instance, the beginning of capitalist order 

in Russia is assigned to the second half of nineteenth century 
and nothing is said about the existence of another point of view 
on that matter. When discussing the book by Radistchev “Jour- 
ney from Petersburg to Moscow” the authors pass over in si- 
lence the fact that there are two mutually exclusive points of 
view on the evaluation of that work. 

A. A. Zimin (Institute of History of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences noted that the book under discussion occupies one of 
the outstanding places among the books on the history of Russian 
social, economic and political thought that have been published 
in recent years. In it said Comrade Zimin, the problem of peri- 


Odicity up to the nineteenth century is well resolved. The authors 


_ produced a work on the history of Russian economic thought, 


beginning with antiquity, and up to the period of the decomposi- 
tion of serfdom, and demonstrated, in particular, that even the 
oldest examples of Russian written language (laws, legends etc.) 
are important sources for the study of Russian economic 
thought. 

A. Zimin underlined the fact that in this book a number of de- 
batable questions, related to the well-known Russian publicist 


I. 8S. Peresvetov, are treated with success. In particular, the 


authors evaluated better than some other specialists, the opin- 


ions of Peresvetov on liquidation of servitude. 


Along with the positive sides of the book, comrade Zimin noted 


some weak sides of it. For instance, the authors analyze criti- 


cally the opinions of V. V. Sviatlovsky on “Domostroy,”* but at 
the same time wrongly consider that work as reflecting only the 
ideas of natural economy. Not sufficiently underscored in the 
book is the inner periodicity of the historical process, the pres- 
ence of elements of compromise in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and changes in economic policy at the end of that cen- 


tury. There are a few other defects and debatable problems in 


the book. The speaker also made some critical remarks on the 


‘criticism by V. Zamiatin and P. Epifanov of the book the “His- 


tory of Russian Economic Thought,” published in number two of 
the journal “Problems of History” in 1957. A. Zimin criticized 
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them for snatching out of the book some quotations and drawing 


~conclusions out of them not in conformity with the facts. For in- 
‘stance, the authors asserted that feudal parcelling is presented 


in the book only as a political phenomenon, while, as a matter of 


fact, it is said there: “Political parcelling was the result of eco- 
- nomic parcelling of the country.” (p. 61). 


¥ 


V. Zamiatin and P. Epifanov assert that “the authors, follow- 


9 ing I. I. Smirnov, ascribe to the book “Discourse of Valaams’ 
Thaumaturgists” the defence of the interests of the toiling 


masses.” While, actually, that work is considered in the book as 
an expose of the ideas of reactionary “boyards” and, it is added, 


the point of view of I. I. Smirnov is debatable. 


Zamiatin and Epifanov also criticize the authors of the book 
yr not annotating the reactionary character of the program of 
molay-Erasm, which, supposedly, was designed to save the 
ards from ruin. Those who are acquainted with the ideas of 
‘molay-Erasm cannot agree with such opinion. Equally base=- 
s is the reproach of V. Zamiatin and P. Epifanov that in the 
ork criticized by them, the opinions of the ideologists of Rus- 
n merchant-class of fifteenth-sixteenth centuries are not 

n. It is known that there were no such ideologists in Rus- 

n in that period. ee 

M. Brover (Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh S.S,R.) con- 
that the subject of history of Russian economic thought is 


” an ancient hand-book on household (Ed.)] 
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described in the book correctly. Especially important for the 
study of the history of economic thought of other nationalities 
of the U.S.S.R. is the fact that the authors did not limit them- 
selves to the problems of the history of political economy. 

Comrade Brover reproached the authors of the book for in- 
adequately dealing with the question of historical continuity in 
the development of economic thought. They did not show in what 
manner the later economists had developed the economic ideas 
of their predecessors, although they paid much attention to the 
characteristics of various economists. Another defect of this 
book, in the opinion of I. Brover, is that the authors always 
stress the originality of practically all Russian economists. 
Though they recognize that economic thought of the West had a 
certain influence on Russian economic thought, they did not 
show in what respect this influence was substantial. 

N. K. Karataiev (Institute of Economics, U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences) noted the importance of the publication of the “History 
of Russian Economic Thought.” The heritage left by bourgeois 
economists in this branch of knowledge is limited to the book by 
V. V. Sviatlovsky and unpublished manuscrips of S. I. Solntzev 
and V. J. Jelesnov. The Soviet economists had to start almost 
anew in collecting the original materials and to study them. In 
the book under discussion the definition of the subject of the his- 
tory of economic thought is given for the first time. But, in the 
Opinion of N. Karataiev, this definition is too broad. If by the 
term economic thought we would understand any and all reflec- 
tions in the consciousness of men of social-production-relations 
of human beings, then we could speak of economic thought in 
works of art too. N. K. Karavaiev finds that the authors didnot 
give an all-sided analysis of the economic opinions of the land- 
owning-nobility. Works of Volynsky, Tatistchev, Bolotov, Rysh- 
kov and many others constituted an attempt to develop an eco- 
nomic doctrine of the feudal nobility. 

I, Stern (State University of Odessa) agreed that the book under 
discussion deserves a positive evaluation. 

He accepts the opinion of the authors that the history of eco- 
nomic thought is not limited by the history of political economy. 
Political economy is the most important part and highest stage 
of development of economic thought. Economic thought includes 
economic ideas, opinions and conceptions that preceded the com- 
ing into being and development of political economy. During 
slaveowning and feudal society economic thought was not yet an 
independent branch and was not separated from philosophical 
and socio-political thought. ; 

As for the connection between Russian and foreign economic 
thought, I. Stern underlined that the struggle with cosmopolitan- 
ism was and now is a necessary condition for the really scien- 
tific analysis of Russian economic thought. But it is wrong to 
identify it with distortions, tolerated by certain economists. 
There should be demonstrated in the book how the advanced Rus- 
sian economics influenced the economic thought of other coun- 
tries. 

K. P. Novitsky (Moscow Institute of National Economy of G, 
V. Plekhanov) said that the discussion of the book “The History 
of Russian Economic Thought” demonstrated that it received a 
positive evaluation by all. But this does not mean that there are 
no defects and some inaccuracies. As for the evaluation of the 
book in the magazine “Problems of History,” said Novitsky, one 
cannot consider it as correct and objective. Baseless criticism 
and arbitrary treatment of facts are as harmful for science as 
burning, incense and lavish praise. 

In the opinion of K. Novitsky, the definition given in the book 
for the history of economic thought essentially is correct, but it 
needs some adjustment. As for the objections to such a defini- 
tion, voiced by some, they are not sufficiently well-founded. A 


few comrades are not satisfied with that part of the definition, 


where it is said “economic thought is a reflection in the con- 
sciousness of human beings of socio-productive, i.e. economic 


relations of people...” (p. 15). Authors of the criticism in the 


journal “Problems of History,” V. N. Zamiatin and P. P. Epifa- 
nov, understand under the term economic thinking, “not every 
reflection in the consciousness of human beings of socio-pro- 
ductive, i.e. economic relations of people, but only such a re- 
flection that is connected with conscious aspiration to under- 


stand economic development, to learn its laws and to apply them 
to the existing economic actuality.” But, such an interpretation 
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does not help to clear up the question, just the contrary, it ob- 
scures it. 

The contents of this book, noted K. Novitsky, allow us to de- 
fine more correctly the subject of the history of economic 
thought. If political economy deals with the study of production- 
relations of people, the economic regime of production and the 
laws determining the relations between men in the system of 
production, the history of economic thought studies the reflec- 
tion of these relations in the consciousness of human beings. 
This short definition of the subject of the history of economic 
thought does not disagree with the definition given by the auth- 
ors of the book, and differs with it only by a more harmonious 
style. In the definition of this book the words “one or another” 
are superfluous. 

The authors of the book underline the class character of eco- 
nomic opinions and ideas in class society, but do not explain 
that the antagonism of ideas, antagonism of theories of a given 
society, is the result of an antagonism in the material basis, 
responsible for those economic opinions; that those theories 
are the result of contradictions laying in the very base. Com- 
rade Novitsky shares the opinion of the authors on the independ- 
ence of Russian economic thought and its important role in the 
development of world economic thought. In his opinion the most 
valuable part of the book is the section devoted to the eighteenth 
century. 

Discussing other questions studied in the book, K. Novitsky 
noted that many of our economists, including I. S. Bak, long con- 
sidered that the economic opinions of Lomonossov were mercan- 
tilistic. But in the book “The History of Russian Economic 
Thought,” comrade Bak admits correctly that the guiding eco- 
nomic idea of Lomonossov was to secure the independence and 
selfexistence of Russia, the basis for which was in the many- 
sided development of her productive forces. But having over- 
come this serious error in describing the economic ideas of 
Lomonossov, I. Bak, in the opinion of K. Novitsky, allows an- 
other error to occur: he asserts that Lomonossov supposedly did 
not pose the question of serfdom as the main obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the productive forces of feudal Russia. It is enough 
to read the letter from Lomonossov to Shouvalov to see that this 
is not so. That letter, said K. Novitsky, signified a new trend 
in the development of Russian economic thought. The opinions 
and ideas of Lomonossov should be studied further. 

A. P. Krivobokov (Trade-Economics Institute of Lvov) said 
that the book under discussion not only has a scientific value, 
but will be used for teaching the history of economic thought in 
the institution of higher education. Examining the problem of the 
connection of Russian economic thought with economic thought 
in other countries, Comrade Krivobokov criticized those econo- 
mists who baselessly assert that the development of Russian 
economic thought lagged behind the development of economic 
thought in Western Europe. The mutual dependence of Russian 
and foreign economic thought is presented in the book correctly 
But it does not sufficiently clarify the economic ideas of some 
Russian economists. The economic ideas of such economists as 
Lomonossov and Radistchev were more progressive than the 
economic ideas of certain outstanding economists of Western 
Europe in eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. This should 
be revealed. 

Speaking on the question of the definition of the Subject of the 
history of economic thought, comrade Krivobokov, pointed to the 
profound interrelation between the economic thought and politics. 
Economic thought is always connected one way or another with 
politics: it justifies or disapproves of and criticizes it. Eco- 
nomic thought exerts influence on politics and in its turn is in- 
fluenced by the latter. The authors of the book take a proper 
position on that matter. The idea of class content of economic 
ideology is mentioned in the book, but it would be better in some 
cases to show more clearly the class-character of economic . 
opinion. Comrade Krivobokov joins those who criticized the de- 
finition of the subject of history of economic thought given in 
the article published in the magazine “Problems of History.” 
The authors of that criticism have defined the subject of the 
history of economic thought as the conscious reflection by it of 
economic reality with the aim of actively influencing it, With 
such a definition the entire early period of the beginning and de- 
velopment of the histofy of economic thought, before the coming 
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in to being of political economy, is lost. Their point of view is 
motivated by the assertion that an extended interpretation of tha 
subject of that history does not give direction for selecting ma- 
terial; but one cannot agree with this argument. 

In the book the connection and difference between the econom 
ideas of economists of different generations is not shown suffi-4 
ciently clearly. For instance, the economic opinions of Lomon-4 
ossov are discussed along with those pf Possoshkov while the 
difference between them is not revealed. The economic ideas 0: 
Lomonossov and Possochkov are not similar in many respects, 
and are even contrasting. 

D. F. Virnyka (Institute of Economics, Academy of Sciences 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R.) thinks that the definition of the subject 
of the history of economic thought, given by the authors of the 
book, is correct. When giving the definition of the subject of tha 
history of economic thought, the authors of the book demon- 
strated that, along with the development and changes of the eco~ 
nomic basis of pre-socialist class formations, economic opin- 
ions, theories and ideas emerged, developed, and underwent 
changes, and the struggle between them was intensified. The 
authors underlined the basic conception of Marxism concerning: 
the class character of social ideas and theories. While workin 
on economic thought in the Ukrainian §.8.R., said Comrade 
Virnyka, we were confronted with the question as to how to 
describe ideas of various economists. Should we start by a de- 
tailed story of socio-economic conditions of life of the society 
of such and such a period, to give an idea of the level of develop 
ment of industry and agriculture, etc.? He considers that the 
authors of the book under discussion are right in giving the 
general socio-economic characteristics only from the point of 
view of evaluating production-relations at one or another stage : 
of development of society. Comrade Virnyka also raised an- 
other question: how to avoid “portraiture” in describing the 
history of economic thought, as is the case in this book and in 
the “Outlines of the History of Economic Thought in the Ukraine 
He expressed doubt in the correctness of a refusal to consider 
the opinions of different representatives of economic thought a 
to consider, as it was recommended by I. Brover, only the gen 
eral problems. In the opinion of comrade Virnyka, a better 
method of presentation is, at the end of a period that was 
described, to give general characteristics of various trends in 
the history of economic thought in order to show the struggle 
between them and the tendency of development, showing in this 
way the place of representatives of those tendencies. 

Comrade Virnyka reproached the authors of the book for ig- 
noring the history of development of economic thought of vari- © 
ous nationalities of the U.S.S.R. In their work there is no-indica 
tion of the mutual influence of economic thought of the Ukrainia 
and Russian peoples. It is known that Chernyshevsky evaluated 
highly the works of Shevtchenko, and Plekhanov — the works of | 
Franko. It is also known that Franko expressed regret that 
Sovremennik* was not translated into the Ukrainian language an 
therefore the broad masses of the Ukraine were deprived of a 
chance to read that magazine. If it is important to study the 
mutual influence of Russian and West European progressive 
economic thought, so much more important is it to study the mu 
tual influence of Russian economic thought and the economic 
thought of other nationalities of the U.S.S.R. . 

In conclusion comrade Virnyka said that volume I of the “His- 
tory of Russian Economic Thought” helped to develop studies om 
ae history of economic thought of other nationalities of the 

Sb. : | 

S. A. Pokrovsky (Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences. 
of the U.S.S.R.) in his remarks pointed out that the work “The - 
History of Russian Economic Thought” received a positive eval 
tion from all participants of this conference, But the deinition | 
the authors of the subject of the history of economic thought is 
somewhat vague. S. Pokrovsky appealed to the economists and 
historians to make more perfect the definition of the subject of 
the history of economic thoughts. — 

Comrade Pokorvsky criticized the authors of the book for not 
going further than the historians in their evaluation of certain 


* [| Magazine “Sovremennik” (Contemporary) was published in 
Russia from 1836 up to 1866. It was a progressive publicatio 
to which a number of great Russian writers contributed. Ed.] 
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questions, in particular when discussing the economic ideology 
of “nonacquirement.” He noted that the confusion created by pro- 
fessor Rjiga, when he analyzed the economic ideas of Yermolai- 
Erasm, still is not eliminated. Professor Rjiga called Yermolai- 
Erasm a populist because he was solicitous of the peasantry and 
demanded lowering their obligations. Professor Rjiga does not 
take into consideration the fact that Yermolai-Erasm defended 
the feudal way of production, i.e., a compromise between the 
boyards and the gentry. The ideas, defended by Yermolai- 
Erasm on improvement of the peasants’ lot were not utopian, as 
it is said in the book, but rather political, designed to strengthen 
the feudal order. 

Then comrade Pokrovsky discussed in detail many books and 
articles, that appeared in recent years abroad, falsifying the de- 
velopment of Russian and Soviet economic thought. It is the duty 
of Soviet economists, said S. Pokrovsky, vigorously to reveal the 
anti-scientific and anti-Marxian opinions of bourgeois ideologists. 

V. I. Lissiutin (Moscow State Institute of Economics) de- 
clared that he is not satisfied with the definition of the subject 
of the history of economic thought given by the authors of the 
book under discussion. The history of economic teachings, he 
said, is, in our opinion, the history of scientific-conceptions, 
the history of the ascending development of science. The primary 
aim of historical science is to study and reveal the laws of eco- 
nomic development of society. Then comrade Lissiutin pointed 
to the progressive economic ideas of J. Krijanich, which were 
not duly presented in the “History of Russian Economic Thought.” 

F, J. Poliansky (Institute of Economics, Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R.) pointed out that the Institute of Economics ac- 
complished, even though with much delay, a very important and 
responsible work by publishing the first part of the “History of 
Russian Economic Thought.” 

Some economists still have an incorrect conception of the 
subject of this science. Those comrades suggest studying not 
the history of economic thought, but the history of political 
economy. But such a position disarms us, in particular, when 
Studying the history of revolutionary economic thought, especial- 
ly Russian, and also of the economic thought of the ancient peri- 
od and that of the middle ages. Such a conception of the subject 
is welcome by bourgeois economists. In their courses and pro- 
grams they ignore all the revolutionary trends and begin the his- 
tory of economic thought by a superficial note on Aristotle, two 
or three notes on William Pitty, and concentrate mostly on 
Adam Smith, D. Ricardo and subsequent economists, discussing 
their ideas from vulgarized bourgeois positions. The method 
adopted by the authors of this book compells us to study not 
only the history of political economy and economic teachings, 
but also the history of economic thought beginning with the 
ancient world, in its multiform manifestations. The somewhat 
diffuse formulation of the subject, given in the forward to the 
book, does not change much the substance of the question. 

Comrade Poliansky pointed out that along with its great 
merits there are certain defects in the book. For instance, the 
question of periodicity needs more precision. The formula, 
given in the book, “Period of early feudalism” is not fortunate. 
In the opinion of F. Poliansky, when studying the economic thought 
of feudal society, itis necessary to separate its following periods: 
genesis of feudalism, developed feudalism, decomposition and 
crisis of feudalism. In the book the period of feudal parcelling and 
the period of formation of the centralized state are treated separ- 
ately. This means transferring principles of periodicity into the 
tical sphere, i.e., a departure of the authors from the Marxian 
ciples of periodicity by socio-economic formation. In the opin- 
of F. Poliansky periods of political parcelling and political cen- 

ation should be considered as parts of developed feudalism. 
en, said F. Poliansky, the periods of the complete servitude 
yf the peasantry, and the formation of the all-Russian market 
he establishment of manufacture are separated in the book. 
manufacture was not a decisive factor in economic develop- 
of Russia in the seventeenth or even the eighteenth cen- 

s. To consider the formation of all-Russian market as one 
e decisive traits of a special period of feudalism means to 
r, unjustifiably, the problem of periodicity into another 
the field of circulation. The authors are right when criti- 
¢ Plekhanov for his assertion that in an economically unde- 
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the economic thought inevitably has to be back- — 


ward also They show quite convincingly that even in an unde- 
veloped country economic thought can be progressive. But this 
important question is not sufficiently developed in the book. Al- 
so not made properly clear are questions, pertaining to the 
struggle between the feudal patrimony and the commune (“ob- 
stchina” Ed.), which was the main problem of “Russian Pravda” 
(The code of feudal laws of Kiev Rus of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and also the project of the Constitution, drawn up by 
the Decembrists. Ed.) The economic policy of Ivan the Terrible 
is interpreted onesidedly. Too much attention is given to the 
policy of Ivan the Terrible designed to strengthen the state, while 
the questions of development of feudal relations, tied with the 
Suppression of the peasantry are not discussed adequately. 

F.. Poliansky also does not agree with the evaluation of the 
economic ideas of Yermolai-Erasm, stated by S. Pokrovsky. In 
his opinion, it is not correct to assert that Yermolai-Erasm 
was an accomplished ideolgoist of the nobility as if the “more 
sensible” representatives of the ruling classes made in advance 
certain concessions in order to moderate the class struggle. 
History should not be modernized, said comrade Poliansky by 
presenting Yermolai-Erasm in such a manner, as it was not 
true. Under the historical conditions of class struggle as they 
were then, there was no need for using tactics designed to 
moderate the class struggle. It is quite clear that Yermolia- 
Erasm sympathized with the peasant masses. In his protest 
against burdening peasants by a quit-rent, he reflected their 
hopes. 

F. Poliansky shares the point of view of K. Novitsky on the 
necessity of strengthening the description of the economic ideas 
of Possoshkov on the peasant problem. The authors of the book 
did right in posing the task of studying the economic thought of 
the mass of the people, but they did not by far do everything for 
solving the question. For instance, in their work the petitions, 
presented by the workers of various manufacturers in eighteenth 
century, were not utilized. In those documents interesting ideas 
are found on the role of the state and on the needs of workers. 

Turning to questions of the mutual influence of the economic 
thought of West Europe and Russia, Comrade Poliansky pointed 
out that they are presented in the book in the right way. The 
authors showed the independence of Russian economic thought, 
its originality and maturity in the period of feudalism. But, 
still, in some cases their evaluations are not well based. For 
instance, it is said in the book about Possoshkov that he “was 
ahead” of the advanced economic thought of Europe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. If this assertion is limited to 
the theory of mercantilism, it is correct, for the economic 
analysis, made by Possoshkov, was more profound than, for in- 
stance, that of Thomas Mun, But it would not be correct to say 
that his ideas were more advanced than those of economists of 
the period of the French bourgeois revolution. The ideas of 
Radischev, on the other hand, were more progressive than those 
of the French “enlighteners”; he also analyzed the theory of 
money more profoundly than Adam Smith. At the same time such 
ideologists of the radical trend of the French bourgeois -democratic 
revolutionas Murat and Babeuf, went further than Radischev in pos- 
ing ina revolutionary way the economic problems and solving them. 
One should note than in the work under discussion, generally 
speaking, the revolutionary-democratic trend of economic 
thought in the West is ignored. ) 

V. S. Pokrovsky (Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R.) considers the publication of volume I of “History 
of Russian Economic Thought” a significant guide-post in the 
collective work of economists, philosophers, historians and 
jurists, that has been carried on in recent years. : 

The authors strived to disengage from old canons of bourgeois 
science and to extend the field of study. Because during this ses- 
sion much was already said about the method followed by the 
authors of this book, Comrade Pokrovsky added only one more 
argument in support of it. The Ukrainian economists, he said, 
already have prepared a book on “The Outlines of the History 
of Economic Thought in the Ukraine”; and in the Kazakh, Uzbek 
and other Republics, scholars are preparing histories of the 
economic thought of their Republics. - 

Some of the comrades here suggested beginning the study of 
economic thought with the advent of political economy. But it 


is well known that in the past certain peoples, like Kazakhs, 
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Turkmens and others, had very few or no scholars, who spe- 
cialized in political economy. But all nations had some out- 
standing people, there were classes and class-struggle, there 
existed a state economic policy, and consequently there was 
economic thought. Therefore it is wrong to substitute the his - 
tory of political economy for the history of economic thought. 
Historically and logically economic thought preceded political 
economy. 

A few comrades contend that it is wrong to use economic and 
political literature with a “church tinge” for the book, as, for 
instance “The Precepts of Monomach” or works by Yermolai- 
Erasm. Comrade Pokrovsky considers that by ignoring such 
literature one would narrow the study. 

In general, said V. Pokrovsky, the criticism, offered here, 
was sound and creative, and it should be used while preparing 
the second part of volume I of the “History of Russian Economic 
Thought.” 

I. S. Bak (Institute of National Economy of Plekhanov) noted 
that the discussion on the book was creative, concrete and fruit- 
ful. He shares the opinion of those comrades who see a serious 
defect of the book in using the method of “portraiture.” The 
authors attempted to apply the method of presenting the mate- 
rial according to different trends of economic thought “currents,” 
but they did not succeed. Characterization by “currents” is a 
higher stage of analysis and generalization. 

In his opinion one should not include in the “History of Rus- 
sian Economic Thought” such chapters as a Free Economic So- 
ciety”; “Journalism”; “The Legislative Commission of 1767,” 
etc. They should be published as separate monographs. Other - 
wise it may result in ceaseless repetition: pro-servitude and 
anti-servitude tendencies in “Free Economic Society” and the 
same tendencies in “Journalism,” etc. The subject of study of 
economic thought, said comrade Bak, should be not organiza- 
tions, institutions or magazines, whatever their value, but out- 
standing social leaders, trends and currents. 

F. M. Morozov (Institute of Economics of the U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy of Sciences) shared the opinion of the comrades who gave 
a positive evaluation to the work under discussion. Comrade 
Morozov does not agree with those comrades who asserted that 
the authors of the book paid too much attention to the struggle 
with cosmopolitanism and proof of independence and originality 
of Russian economic thought. In the West up to now there are 
attempts to falsify the history of Russian economic thought and 
to present it as a simple reflection of West-European thought. 
One cannot deny the mutual influence between Russian and West- 
European economic thought. But in future studies, one should 
prove the independence and originality of the Russian economic 
thought and not limit oneself simply to declarations. Comrade 
Morozov does not agree with the evaluation by Comrade Polian- 
sky of the uprising led by Pugachev as a movement of liberation. 
It was not casually that V. I. Lenin considered as the first stage 
of the movement of liberation in Russia the Decembrist upris- 
ing. The Pugachev uprising was an elemental peasant uprising. 
Pugachev appeared as a representative of the “people-loving” 
tsar and was unable to move broad masses of peasantry for a 
struggle with the tsar’s regime — the bulwark of serfdom. 
Radistchev understood the limited character of Pugachev’s up- 
rising, arguing himself for the establishment of a republic and 
the liquidation of serfdom. He hurled the call for the struggle 
against tsardom and serfdom, and thereby took part in the 
preparation of the first stage of the liberation movement. That 
is why Catherine II considered that Radistchev was more dan- 
gerous than Pugachev. 

Comrade Morozov also expressed his disagreement with the 
opinion that serfdom was criticized even before Radistchev. 
Polienov, Golitzyn, Korobin and others criticized only the arbi- 
trariness of the nobility, their excesses and cruelty, but not the 
socio-economic basis of serfdom. The recommendation of Poli- 
enov to recognize the right of peasants to the Ownership of their 
land, on condition of paying a high redemption price, cannot be 
considered as criticism of serfdom. In the opinion of Comrade 
Morozov one can consider it only as a demand to bring the Rus- 
sian variant of feudalism closer to its classical western model. 
Polienov wanted mitigation not abolition of serfdom. For his 
time the demands of Polienov were progressive. 

_ In the opinion of F. Morozov chapter nineteen of the book 
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should be entitled “Emergence of the Nobility’s Liberalism.” 
Thereby a more distinct line would be drawn between the revo- 
lutionary position of Radistchev and the nobility — liberalism of 
Polienov, Golitzyn and others. It was Radistchev, who for the 
first time voiced criticism of serfdom; he argued for the neces- 
sity of the liquidation of autocracy and serfdom, and we have no 
ground for any doubt about his priority in it. 

N. A. Tsagolov (Moscow State University) said that during 
this discussion of volume I of “The History of Russian Economic: 
Thought” not only were certain defects in it indicated, but also 
some methodological questions of principle were posed for dis- 
cussion, first of all the problem of the subject matter of the 
history of economic thought. One cannot say that the definition 
of that problem, given in the book, could not be improved, that 
all questions are clear and the formulation of certain concep- 
tions is not confusing. No doubt some further research is 
necessary. 

Then Comrade Tsagolov indicated that one cannot agree with 
the observations of F. Poliansky on the question of periodicity. 
He asserts that the authors retreat in their periodicity from the} 
stages of development of feudalism as a socio-economic forma- - 
tion. As a matter of fact, they stick exactly to these stages. The 
authors discuss periods of early feudalism and feudal parcelling: 
and even further divisibility. Considering the peculiarity of the 
historical process, they separate special sections of the social 
formation, thereby helping the analysis. As the basis of peri- 
odicity, suggested by Comrade Poliansky, there are three ab- 
stract conceptions: “emergence, development and decomposi- 
tion,” but what then? The devil knows! 

Some comrades in discussing the definition of the subject 
of the history of economic thought, given in the book, objected 
to the words “this or that reflection” and asserted that in 
belles-letters too there is a certain form of reflection. There- 
fore supposedly, we have to study the economic thoughts of Pus 
kin, Dostoievsky, Mayakovsky, etc. Comrade Tsagolov thinks 
that, if there were no direct sources to learn the history of 
economic thought, one would have to study the economic ideas ofp 
Pushkin and Mayakovsky. But for the study of economic thought : 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries this is not necessary, 
for there are direct and immediate sources — the works of out- 
standing representatives of economic thought. We do not need 
to. search in the literature that only obliquely reflects the de- 
velopment of economic thought. In the feudal society there was 
practically no economic literature, that is why it is necessary te 
rely on “Slovo o Polku Igorieve” or other similar sources. Froi 
such sources, materials are drawn by historians, philosophers, , 
jurists and economists. 

A. J. Rubinstein (Institute of Economics of the U.S.S.R. Aca-_ 
demy of Sciences), in a Forward, presented in written form, 
noted that the publication of the first part of volume I of the 
“History of Russian Economic Thought” is an important event 
in the history of our sciences. The authors of this work not onl 
proclaimed for the first time, but proved, that Russian economi: 
thought, from its appearance, was not imitative and did not blinal 
follow the economic thought of the West. The collective of au- 
thors was right in abandoning old canons and resolutely extend-: 
ing the limits of research, adding to the sources of material 
certain documents, in which the economic pclicy of the state ana 
the economic opinions of ruling classes were revealed. ; 

Then Comrade Rubinstein indicated that the definition of the - 
subject of the history of economic thought, given by the authors, 
is too broad. But the formulation offered by the critics (Prob- 
lems of History, No.2, 1957) does not improve it; it rather nar- 
rows the definition of the subject of the history of economic 
thought as a science. The definition, suggested by V. Zamiatin | 
and P. Epifanov, of the subject of the history of economic . 
thought as “not every reflection” of production-relations, but — 
only such that is “ connected with the conscious aspiration to | 
comprehend the economic development, to learn its laws and tot 
apply them in the existing economic actuality,” corresponds to | 
the period of capitalism, but the character of such normal econi 
omic development is already known. Economic thought, asis — 
known, existed long before the advent of capitalism and politica 
economy as a science. > ay 

Comrade Rubinstein does not agree either with the amendmen 
of the critics, nor with the definition of the subject of the histo1 
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of economic thought, given by the authors of the work under dis- 
cussion. He recommended following formulation: “Economic 
thought is = with the aid of certain conceptions — the generale 
: ized reflection in our consciousness of socio-productive or eco- 
/nomic relations between people. These conceptions determine 
the programs of action of different classes or groups of classes 
in the economic field and at a certain stage of development at- 
tain the form of scientific conceptions, i.e. categories of eco- 
nomics. 
| The history of political economy is the history of economic 
| thought in the narrow sense of the word. It does not exhaust 
: completely the wealth of the history of economic ideology, it is 
only the history of knowledge of objective economic laws, on the 
: basis of which society is developing. The history of economic 
thought, in the opinion of Comrade Rubinstein, is, in the broad 
; sense of the word, the history of the total economic ideology of 
the historical classes and their outstanding representatives, It 
/must include the history of political economy, the programs of 
| Opposing classes and the entire scientific literature. It is en- 
tirely justifiable to study and teach both disciplines, in particu- 
lar, the history of political economy in Russia. The general his- 
tory of economic thought does not embrace the entire content of 
the history of the economic ideology of society. There are 
branch economic disciplines, interested in specific laws of indi- 
vidual branches of production and circulation, as forms of Op- 
eration of the general laws of a given society. Each of these dis- 
ciplines, in its historical development may become a subject for 
special study. 

A. J. Pashkov, corresponding-member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the U.S.S.R., offered the closing remarks. He summar- 
ized the discussion on the book the “History of Russian Eco- 
nomic Thought,” and admitted that it was fruitful and useful. 
These who participated made many valuable observations and 
| Suggestions on methodological questions, as well as on concrete 
evaluations of thinkers and leaders of the past and of certain 
historical facts. This undoubtedly will help all of us in further 
work, 

The work, as a whole, received unanimous approval for its 
method and basic principles. Many critical observations were 
made, and Comrade Pashkov is in agreement with most of them. 
It is very important that comrades who offered principled and 
judicious criticism of the defects and errors in the book, ac- 
knowledged the difficulties encountered by the authors. Among 
the more serious defects of the book they indicated that the con- 
tinuity of ideas was demonstrated inadequately, “portraiture” 
was not avoided, some definitions are onesided and there are a 
few inaccuracies. The authors will take into consideration all 
this in their future work. 

__ As for the reproach made by S. Pokrovsky, that the authors 
did not regard critically some of the conclusions drawn by 
academician Grekov, and that economists should check on all 
facts established by the historians, A, I. Pashkov considers this 
reproach unfounded. The historians of economic thought cannot 
but rely on the facts and events in the life of society, established 
by historical science and properly evaluated. The collective of 
authors, composed of four people, could not check on all the facts 
of Russian history for a period of a thousand years, For in- 
stance, in the criticism, appearing in the magazine “Problems of 
History” it is stated that the authors “were confused” in discuss- 
ing the question of “zakups” (category of peasants, obligated to 
the landlord by a loan, Ed.) But the definition of the term 
“zakup” was taken from the work of Academician Grekov 
“Peasants in Russia,” published in 1952, This term is widely 
used in the Soviet literature. In 1953 Academician M, N, Tikho- 
mirov expressed his doubt on the correctness of the interpreta- 
tion given by Grekov to the term “zakup,” but did not refute it. 

_ The attempt of several comrades to reject the definition of the 
Subject of history of economic thought given in the book, and to 
rive another, a more narrow one, degrading it to the history of 
litical economy, did not meet the approval of most other _ 
speakers. Comrade Lissiutin asserted that only the most typical, 
hat directly related to science, should be selected. This is cor- 
t, said comrade Pashkov, only in the case of studying the his- 
'y of political economy, but we are concerned with the history 
onomic thought, and this is not the same. The history of 

al economy is limited to the study of scientific economic 
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ideas. Our task is to discuss the history of economic thought in 
all its riches and many forms. It is considered proper that his- 
torians, jurists and philosophers study ancient monuments of 
literature, like “Slovo 0 Polku Igoreve”; why should not the econ- 
Omists study them too? Was there no economic thought in old- 
time Russia? Does it not deserve some attention? No, economic 
thought existed then and it should be studied as a very important 
part of the ideological superstructure of feudal society. 

Comrade Pashkov also expressed his disagreement with the 
criticism by F. Poliansky of the historical periodicity of Russian 
economic thought accepted by the authors. In our work, he said, 
periodicity is based on the division of historical process into 
socio-economic formations, and the limits of those formations 
underscore basic stages of development. 

Nobody objects to this principle. The dispute is about the 
stages that should be separated, when styding the history of 
feudal economic thought. It is correct, of course, that the main 
principle, on which the division of the entire history of feudal 
Society into stages is based, should be carried on in consecutive 
order and the periodicity should be monistic. The basic indica- 
ter for the division into stages, obviously, is the difference in 
the degree of maturity of feudal production-relations. Aside 
from this basic indicator, one could and should also consider 
some other indicators, having important meaning for the proper 
understanding of the historical process of development of Rus- 
sian economic thought during feudalism. It is exactly in this way 
that different stages are separated in the periodicity accepted 
in the book under discussion. This periodicty needs to be im- 
proved and made more precise, and not to be rejected, as rec- 
ommended by F. Poliansky. The suggestions of Comrade Poli- 
ansky do not aid our progress, but even lead to regress. Instead 
of “period of early feudalism,” as said in the book, Comrade 
Poliansky suggested speaking of “period of genesis of feudalism,” 
or, in other words, of “period of feudalization of Russia.” But 
this means that he does not agree with the conclusion drawn 
several years ago by the Soviet scholars that Kiev Rus (Russia) 
was already a feudal country, that the economic base of that state 
was feudal production-relations, It seems that F. Poliansky still 
believes that in the Kiev period the feudal economic relations 
were in embryo, only coming into being. He also does not ac= 
cept, apparently, another conclusion of Soviet historicans that 
the feudal parcelling in old Rus and the liquidation of that par- 
celling, the formation of a centralized Russian state, were not 
only political phenomena; that the basis of feudal parcelling 
and its liquidation was a complicated economic process — the 
development of feudal production-relations. Separating in the 


‘book under discussion the period of feudal parcelling and the 


period of the formation of a centralized Russian state does not 
contradict in any way the periodicity given in the book; it 

only makes it more concrete. Instead of these two periods com- 
rade Poliansky suggested one — “the period of developed feudal- 
ism.” But why is it that only this period has to be considered 

as the “period of developed feudalism”? Did feudalism cease to 
be “developed” in the following periods, namely, the period of its 
decomposition and crisis? Separating in the history of feudalism 
such important stages of development as the formation of the all- 
Russian market, the coming to being of manufacture, does not 
mean at all that the authors retreated from the monistic princi- 
ple of periodicity; those indicators were supplementary. 

Turning to the question of how the connections between Rus- 
sian economic thought and the economic thought of peoples in 
other countries was demonstrated in the book Comrade Pashkov 
asserted that this important side of the book also received 
basically a positive evaluation, Some of the comrades did not 
agree with Comrade Brover, who reproached the authors for su- 
supposedly too much underscoring of the independence and orig- 
inality of Russian economic thought in the past. Several of the 
speakers correctly pointed to the fact that this problem remains 
actual even now. Some bourgeois historians do not stop their at- 
tempts to debase the role of Russian economic thought, asserting 
that it is imitative in its character and not independent, Even a 
few Soviet historians and economists still see as the main danger 
in studying the history of Russian economic thought the exag~- 
geration of the role of Russian economic thought. 

At the same time A. I. Pashkov agreed with some concrete 
remarks on the inadequate discussion of connections between 
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Russian economic thought and the economic thought of other 
countries, in particular with the observation of F. Poliansky 
that the book insufficiently used the revolutionary democratic 
literature of western Europe of the eighteenth century. 

Agreeing with the criticism voiced by D. F. Virnyk, about in- 
adequate treatment of the connection between Russian economic 
thought and the economic thought of other nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R., and their mutual influence, comrade Pashkov at the 
same time considers that this important task could and should 
be successfully solved by joint efforts of historians of Russian 
economic thought and historians of economic thought of other 
nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 

Replying to F. Poliansky, who criticized the authors of the 
book for paying too much attention to the principles of economic 
policy of Ivan II, Ivan IV and Peter I, Comrade Pashkov under- 
lined that comrade Poliansky is considering Russian absolutism 
apart from historical conditions, forgetting its progressiveness 
on certain stages of development of the Russian state. In the 
book not only are the principles of the “progressive” economic 
policy of Ivan III, Ivan IV and Peter I discussed, but what influ- 
ence their “progressive” economic policy had on the conditions 
of the toiling masses is indicated — it increased the bondage of 
the peasantry, increased the taxation burden etc. 

In conclusion comrade Pashkov underscored the great scien- 
tific value of the discussion of this book. It will render service 
not only to the historians of Russiz economic thought, but also 
to the historians of economic thought of other nationalities of the 
U.S.S.R. In the Polish magazine “Economista” (No. 1, 1957), 
said A. I. Pashkov, review of the book “The History of Russian 
Economic Thought” was published. Evaluating it positively, the 
reviewer pointed to the value of its methodological principles 
for the study of the history of economic thought of countries of 
people’s democracy and other countries. If that is so, the value 
of our discussion on this book has meaning beyond our borders. 


V. Kuvarin, A. Michailov: 


A New Attempt to Distort the Picture of 


Soviet Economic Growth: 


A Few Remarks on the Report Published by the Joint 
Economic Committee of the U.S. Congress on “Soviet 
Economic Growth: A Comparison with the United States.” 


In connection with the fortieth anniversary of the Great Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution that opened a new era in the history 
of mankind — an era of the collapse of imperialism and the es- 
tablishment of the new socialist society — politicans and ideolo- 
gists of imperialism in the U.S. and a number of other countries 
of Western Europe have published quite a number of books, bro- 
chures and articles in various newspapers and magazines, in 
which they attempt not only to minimize the achievements of 
the U.S.S.R. on all sectors of economic and cultural construc- 
tion during 1917-1957, but even, contrary to the facts, try to 
se the economy of the U.S. is the most advanced in the 
world. 

Intensification of the attack on Marxism by the ruling circles 
of the U.S. is not fortuitous. Along with the shattering of the 
foundations of imperialism in the metropolises and colonies, as 
the result of deepening of the general crisis of capitalism (while 
the U.S.S.R. and countries of people’s democracies in Europe 
and Asia are accumulating their economic might) the monopolis- 
tic bourgeoisie of the U.S. apply for the services of their armor- 
bearers and use them for slandering the countries of the social- 
ist camp. 

It is significant that in the U.S. the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress joined the numerous institutes, publishing houses 
magazines and newspapers, radio-stations and television com- 
panies, in their ideological campaign against the Soviet Union. 
In 1955 it had published a report entitled “Trends in Economic 
Growth. A Comparison of the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Bloc” (Washington, 1955) and in July 1957 — another report, en- 
titled “Soviet Economic Growth. A Comparison with the United 
States.” 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC® 


In preparation of the second report, aside from Grover Ww. 
Ensley, the leader of personnel working in the J oint Economic 4 
Committee of the U.S. Congress, a leading economist of the Suk 
committee on foreign policy of the House of Representatives, C{ 
Sheldon, and his aid, D. Redding, took part, as well as some pe« 
ple from the State Department, War Department, Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Commerce, Department of Labor, 
Library of Congress, and several professors from Harvard, 
Princeton, and Stanford and other universities. 

Among these who prepared the report were such “special- 
ists on Russian affairs” as A. Bergson, author of many anti- 
Soviet books and articles, and professor Warren Nutter, who ha 
visited the U.S.S.R. in 1956 and then wrote a slanderous article} 
against the Soviet people. 

What was the purpose of the authors of “Soviet Economic 
Growth. A Comparison with the United States” ? 

Throught the entire report the intention stands out to represe 
by all means, the U.S.S.R. as weak, and U.S. as strong. The hog 
tile tone, in some cases the juggling with facts and fasification 
of Soviet statistical data, the artificial exaggeration of defects ; 
and difficulties, unavoidable in such a complicated matter as 
building of socialism, completely ignoring the strong sides and 
advantages of the socialist system of economy — all this betray 
the secret purpose of the authors: to hide the truth about the 
steadfast growth of the economic might of the world’s first soc, 
ist country and the weakening of the position of imperialism. 

Characterizing the aims, pursued by the compilers of the re- 
port, Grover W. Ensley stated in a letter, addressed on May 2& 
1957, to the Chairman of the Subcommittee on Foreign Econom 
Policy of the House of Representatives of the U.S. Congress, th} 
following: “ ...It is important to recognize the dimensions of tlt 
Soviet threat, as measured by their ability to produce military 
hardware and to produce industrial goods, which might support? 
their programs of trade penetration and technical assistance 
around the world, and this is more the concern of this study” 
(p. 9). 

_ The authors of the report examine the trends of development t 
of the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. during 1928-1955 and 1950-1955. 
They explain the choice of these periods by saying that the firss 
of them begins at the moment, when all-around economic plan- 
ning was started in the U.S.S.R., while the second one repre- 
sents the post-war period of development of the U.S.S.R., that t 
gan after the completion of essential work on reconstruction ini 
the U.S.S.R. 

First of all, the basic theoretical premises, used by the 
authors of the report for evaluation of the trends of economic de- 
velopment of two different world industrial powers — the U.S.&& 
and the U.S. — are false. They falsely assert that the “goal of ° 
the system is not primarily to better the life of the consumer, | 
but to enhance the power of the state (p. 142). Yet it is known 
as a fact, that in the Soviet Union, where as the result of the — 
Great October Revolution, liquidated the private ownership and 
exploitation of man by man was liquidated, the direct aim and — 
deciding motive of the activities of the Communist Party and th 
Soviet Government are the steadfast growth of the material wek 
being and the lifting of the cultural level of the working class, — 
peasants and intellectuals. In this is manifested the enormous _ 
attractive power of socialism and its superiority over capital- 
ism. In the resolution passed by the Central Committee of the : 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. and the Council of Ministers, 
on July 31, 1957, “On the Development of Construction of Hot 
ing in the U.S.S.R.,” (where state power belongs to the ing 
masses) the raising of the standard of living and well-being of 
the people is made one of the most important tasks. For the 
Communist Party and for the Soviet Government there is no _ 
more valued task than care for the welfare and happiness of t 
people and improvement of their standard of living. 

The authors of the report write that “the economic growth 
the Soviet Union has been at great cost to the Soviet people, 
they have shared little benefit from the development of a grea 
industrial plant.” (p. 144). This assertion represents a clear 
slander, ; | 

Certainly, in creasting a mighty industry, without any kind of 
help from abroad, i.e. relying on its own forces, our people 
made certain sacrifices. But the authors ignore the fact that 
contrary to capitalist industrialization, industrialization in tl 
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Soviet Union was achieved under conditions of observing the 
normal! working day (from 6 to 8 hours), with annual paid vaca- 
tions to all workers and functionaries, along with the systematic 
growth of real wages and a liberal system of state social secur- 
ity. At the same time the authors ignore that capitalist industri- 
alization was achieved at the expense of cruel exploitation of 


labor, merciless impoverishment of the peasantry and predatory | 


robbery of colonies, 

It is absolutely false to assert that the Soviet people did not 
get any advantages from industrialization. As a matter of fact 
thanks to the sagacious policy of the Communist Party, which 
led us to force the development of heavy industry, the U.S.S.R. 
was able to defend its technical and economic independence, to 
secure development of all branches of the national economy, to 
defeat the German-fascist aggressors, and thereby to save the 
European peoples from fascist enslavement. “It looks like a 
|miracle to us,” wrote one Hitler newspaper “Swartze Corp” in 
1943 — “that from the immense Soviet steppes arise ever new 
masses of people and technique, as if some great magician were 
jiashioning out of Ural clay any number of Soviet men and ma- 
jchines.” In reality there was no miracle whatever. The course 
}of socialist industrialization, depending on priority in the de- 
velopment of heavy industry, secured the flowering of the coun- 
try and the steadfast growth of the well-being of the people. It is 
senough to say that as early as 1936 the three factories “Scoro- 
}hod” in Leningrad, the “Paris Commune” in Moscow and the 
}*Mikoyan” factory in Rostov-on-the-Don — had put on the mar- 
ket almost four times as many shoes as all the factories of pre- 
revolutionary Russia did in a year. Taking 1913 in comparison 


report. Contrary to the facts, they suggest the thought that the 
-8.5.R. is ignoring the development of light industry in order 


The successes of the U.S.S.R. in the field of raising the 
sstandard of living of the broad masses of the people are so great 
ithat even the authors are forced to recognize them when they 
jwrite: “The progress between 1950 and 1955 was very consider- 
mble.” (p. 142). They note that “in the future too the standard of 
tliving of the Soviet people will improve, though not in the same 
the degree as in 1950-1955” (p. 143). As if in reply to such 
evaluations by the bourgeoisie of our future development, N.S. 
hrushchev said in his report to the anniversary session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on November 6, 1957: “At the 
oresent stage of the development of our country, as a result of 
the selfless toil of the Soviet people, a high level of development 
ipf national economy has been achieved, and the necessary condi- 
jtions have been created for lifting the well-being of the toiling 
people at a more speedy tempo.” As is known, the Communist 
Party had put into practice a number of outstanding measures, 
Wesigned to improve the living conditions of workers, collective- 
Warmers and the intelligentsia. This was done in accordance 
ith the historical resolution of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Party. The whole world knows that in the U.S.S.R. the real wages 
tbf the workers and functionaries are unfailingly increasing; that 
ages of the lower-paid workers and functionaries were raised; 
hat efforts are being made to improve the organization of pay 
Vor work; that the personal interest of workers in the results of 
eir labor has been increased. In the U.S.S.R. the working day 
tn Saturdays and pre-holidays was shortened by two hours, pen- 
ons have been raised, and the leave of absence for expectant 
others has been prolonged. Now it has been decided to secure 
jn the shortest possible time a considerable increase in housing 
esources so that in 10-15 years the shortage of housing in the 
ountry will be liquidated. 

All this is “not noticed” by the authors of the report. They say 
\/nly that, beginning in 1950, wages of labor in the U.S. grew up 
0 14%, and in the U.S.S.R. “the increase, probably, was 
Sigher.” 
As a matter of fact, from 1950, to 1955, real wages and 
jlalaries increased 39%, while, as the analysis would indicate, 
1 the U.S. they increased only 3%. Under the pressure of immu- 
lable facts even the defenders of the bourgeois regime some- 
dimes have to admit the impoverishment of the working people 
a the U.S. Thus, a bourgeois magazine “The Nation,” which it 
5 difficult to suspect of sympathy with Communism, wrote: 
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“Observers abroad could note...that in the U.S. there still are 
millions of peoples of all ages, whose income is lower than the 
minimum that is considered necessary to Support their health.” 
The authors of the report falsely declare that the aim of the 
American economic system is steadfastly to extend the produc- 
tion of material goods for “securing the material needs of indi- 
viduals of the society” (p. 107). According to their assertion, 
contemporary American capitalism “is not interested in exploi- 
tation.” It is known, however, that the direct aim and deciding 
motive of the production of material goods in the U.S., as in all 
capitalist countries, is not in securing the needs of all classes 
and groups of the population, but in the extraction of monopolis- 
tically-high profit. In particular, the profits of capitalist cor- 
porations of the U.S. rose from 6.4 billion dollars in 1939 to 
43.4 billion in 1956. 

* OK 

But what is the correlation of economic might of the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.? As it is known, one of the most important indices 
of the economic might of a country is the absolute volume of 
production of industrial goods. 

In his speech at Leningrad on May 22, 1957, Comrade Khru- 
shchev noted that “now the U.S. is exerting influence on the psy- 
chology of literally the entire western world by the volume of its 
production.” The authors of the report exaggerate by every 
means the industrial might of the U.S., and minimize the indus- 
trial might of the U.S.S.R. In the report it is said that at the 
present time the volume of production of Soviet industry is ap- 
proximately one third of the volume of U.S. Actually, the volume 
of industrial production in the U.S.S.R. is roughly one half of 
that in the U.S. According to the data of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, production 
of pig-iron in the U.S.S.R. in 1956 represented 52%, of steel- 
47%, of coal-77% — of production of those items in the U.S. 

By the way, even some bourgeois economists, who did not lose 
their sense of reality, admit that the level of industrial produc- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. now represents approximately 50% of produc- 
tion in the U.S. According to the calculations of the American 
economist Hodgeman and the English economist Nove, the out- 
put of industrial production in the U.S.S.R. in 1955 equaled 49% 
of industrial production in the U.S. [*Problemes economiques,” 
9/4, 1956, # 453, Paris.] 

The authors of the report are forced to admit that “Soviet in- 
dustry appears to have expanded at rates about double those in 
the United States” (p. 23). More than that, they consider that, on 
the basis of a comparison of tempos of the growth in industrial 
production in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. “in the past, present and 
future,” one cannot expect that the tempo of production in the U.S. 
will become equal with that of Soviet industry. Thus, the authors 
of the report are forced to admit that in a short historical period 
socialism has gained a victory over capitalism in the tempo of 
production, i.e. in the decisive index. 

It is characteristic that if in the past the bourgeois economists 
constantly announced that Soviet statistics were “propaganda” 
and did not consider them as deserving trust, now the authors of 
the report were forced to admit that these data are “sufficiently 
authoritative and useful for analysis.” Though immediately they 
bethink themselves to begin to “improve” the Soviet statistical 
accounts. Not relying on the figures of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., the 
authors of the report themselves calculated the tempo of indus- 
trial production in the U.S.S.R. Thus, if according to our data 
the average annual tempo of the growth of industrial production 
in the U.S.S.R. for 1928-1955 was 11.5%, then, according to the 
calculation of the authors of the report it was 7.7%, while in U.S. 
(for the same years) 3.6%. So, even after the new count, the 
authors of the report had to admit that Soviet industry is develop- 
ing at a higher tempo than the American, 

Analyzing the tempo of growth of industrial production of the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S., the authors of the report do not say any- 
thing about the fact that for Soviet industry not only is the tempo of 
growth of industrial production characteristic, but also the unin- 
terrupted ascending movement, without any crises and reces- 
sions; while peculiar to the industry of the U.S, are, not only a 
low tempo of growth of production, but also a zigzag movement 
of indices of industrial production. It would suffice to say that 
for the post-war period alone, industry of the U.S. had executed 
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a retreat three times: in 1945-46; in 1949 and in 1954, when the 
volume of industrial production fell 7%. The high tempo of 
growth in conjunction with uninterrupted ascending movement = 
this is one of the greatest advantages of socialism compared with 
capitalism. It is quite understandable that the authors did not 
dare to admit this. 

The basic advantages of socialism over capitalism are clearly 
seen when the dynamics of industrial production of the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S. are compared; for instance, for the post-war years 


(in percentages of the previous year): 
1946|1947|1948]1949/1950)1951| 1952) 1953/1954/1955 
412 | +12 | +13 |4+12 | +11 
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The high tempo of the growth of industrial production in the 
U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries of Europe and Asia is 
not a result of some temporary circumstances or particularly 
favorable conditions, as it is not seldom asserted by the defend- 
ers of capitalist regimes; it is the normal result from the 
cardinal advantages of the socialist system of economy over the 
capitalist system. Socialism, built in the U.S.S.R. and success- 
fully being built in the republics of people’s democracy in 
Europe and Asia, is free of the contradictions that are tearing 
apart capitalism; the growth of socialist production is not con- 
fronted with narrow market boundaries, as is the case with the 
countries of the bourgeois world. It is exactly for that reason 
that under socialism the high tempo of growth of production pre- 
vails even after a high level of industrial development is achieved. 
As itwas stated quite correctly by the General Secretary of the 
Italian Communist Party, Palmiro Togliatti, in competition with 
capitalism, the socialist system “already gained victory in the most 
important field, i.e. in the tempo of industrial development.” 

2 KK 

The authors of the report lavish praise on the “fascinations” 
of American imperialism; they sing dithyrambs to the elemen- 
tal action of the laws of the capitalist system. They assert that 
under the conditions of American economics “there are more or 
less automatic forces, which bring about these allocations with 
efficiency” (of scarce resources. Ed.) (p. 17). In the report it is 
underscored that, thanks to the action of those automatic forces, 
“the United States is the most advanced, productive and flexible 
economy in the world.” (pp. 17-18). 

But, as it was to be expected, the authors ignore the fact that 
those automatic forces bring colossal extravagance in the use 
of labor and material values, for the sake of the enrichment of 
a few capitalist magnates and the impoverishment of the toiling 
masses. They ignore also that those “forces” constantly pro- 
voke unemployment and chronic underutilization of the industrial 
apparatus of the U.S. It would suffice to say that even under 
conditions of intensive militarization of the U.S. economy, the 
number of completely unemployed in the U.S. in 1956 was 2.6 
million. 

By distorting facts, the authors of the report declare that “So- 
viet economic capabilities are already great enough to support 
a formidable military machine and to engage in international 
activities inimical to the interests of the non-Communist world” 
(p. 144). In this connection they consider the measures of the 
Soviet state for lifting the material and cultural level of life of 
the working people of our country as a “forced outlay.” But only 
those who are used to make black pass for white, in order to 
prove what cannot be proved, can write like that. 

To use the terminology of these authors, one should say that 
the defense measures, carried out in our country, constitute a 
“forced outlay,” to which the Soviet people conscientiously agree 
in order to secure properly the defense and inviolability of the 
border of their homeland. The Soviet state is striving to keep 
this outlay at a minimum. The Soviet government has appeared 
and is appearing many times on international platforms with 
plans for general disarmament or, at least, of considerable limi- 
tation of the arms race. It is not the fault of the U.S.S.R. if these 
plans still are not realized. The basic reason for the impasse in 
the problem of disarmament is the unwillingness of the ruling 
groups of western countries to reckon with the necessity for the 

peaceful co-existence of states having different socio-economic 


U.S.S.R. 
U.S 


-16 | +10 |+ 4 
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systems. It would be criminal to weaken the military might of. 
the Soviet country before the open and growing menace of. world 
imperialism. And still, being forced: to use part of its human 
material and financial resources for strengthening its defensive 
might, the Soviet state, nevertheless constantly directs its basic : 
efforts to the rapid and allsided development of the country’s 
peace economy in order to lift the material well-being and cul- 
tural level of the Soviet people. “ 

In spite of the paradox, the authors of the report assert that 
it is capitalist economics that is subordinated to the aim of 
satisfying the needs of the entire society. Apparently, this is 
needed by the “investigators” of Soviet economics in order to 
divert attention from the obvious fact that the economics of the 
main capitalist countries, and especially of the U.S. in our day 
is to a considerable degree war economics. They should remem-= | 
ber the words of Eisenhower.in his speech of September 4, 1952,; 
when he said: “Our economy is a war economy. Our prosperity 
is a war propsperity.” 

And really, the military expenses of the U.S. reach monstrous: 
proportions. Under peace conditions they constitute approximates 
ly one-half of the military expenses of the U.S. at the height of 
the Second World War. And they are continuously growing. If in\ 
1950 for these purposes 14.6 billion dollars was spent, and in 
1955 — about 40.5 billion, in 1956 (by preliminary estimates) al- 
ready more than 41.6 billion has been spent. And those are only 
the direct military expenses. [See “Economic Conditions in 
Capitalist Countries in 1956-57,” in the magazine “World Eco- 
nomics and International Relations” # 2, 1957, Moscow.] 

The Soviet Union, from the very first days of its existence, » 
tirelessly appealed, and continues to appeal, to the governments 
of the bourgeois world to develop peaceful economic and cultura! 
relations. In such conditions, to accuse the U.S.S.R. of not beingg 
willing to coexist peacefully, as did recently the American repre 
sentative in the U.N., Mr. Lodge, is a malicious figment. “Ther# 
could not be such a question if the peaceful coexistence of differy 
countries is necessary,” said N. S. Khrushchev on November 184 
1956. ‘Coexistence is an acknowledged fact, it is already here,”” 
In his interview with a correspondent of a radio and television 
company on May 28, 1957, Comrade N.S. Khrushchev under= 
scored: “If we say that our system will win, i.e. socialism will . 
win, it does not mean that we are going to force our system on 
anybody by war.” In the same conversation Comrade N. S. Khr 
shchev said: “I consider that the most important thing is to nor 
malize relations between the countries, and before anything else 
between the United States and the Soviet Union... We are very: 
anxious to have peace and friendship with the American people. , 
We want friendship, not to join our two powerful states against 
the weak ones, but we want friendship because, if we would have 
good, friendly relations with the United States, all other coun- 
tries would gain from it.” ae i 

Is it necessary to say that the attempts of certain American 
leaders to consider this declaration almost as a sign of weak= — 
ness of our country is a dangerous self-delusion? ll 

OK 

The authors pay special attention to the question of the tempo; 
of growth and levels of labor productivity in the U.S.S.R. and | 
the U.S. This is easy to understand. In the last analysis, the ow 
come of the economic contest between the socialist and capital: 
ist systems depends on the relation of the levels of productivity) 
of labor, V. I. Lenin indicated that productivity of labor is, in. | 
the end, the most important, the principal thing, for the victory} 
of the new social order. ‘ .* 

The authors of the report have something to worry about. Ac 
cording to the data of the Central Statistical Administration 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, productivity of labor in Sovie 
industry is growing annually by 7-8%. As for American indus 
productivity of labor there, according to calculations of suc 
prominent economists as Hirsch, Keyserling, and a few oth 
growing annually at an average of not more than 2-3%. Tho 
in the opinion of the authors, a certain lowering in the tempo oj) 
growth of labor productivity in the U.S.S.R. is expected in the 
near future, still they admit that the tempo of growth of labor 
productivity in Soviet industry “will not fall to the level of that 
in the United States.” They explain this by the following rea: 
in the Soviet Union there is expected a further growth of ; 
ments in industry; in Soviet industry the reserves for the 
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of labor productivity in the sphere of production of goods of 
mass consumption is large; the technological and managerial 
bases in industry are improving in the U.S.S.R.; training of 
workers and engineers in the U.S.S.R. will continue at a speedy 
tempo; a great number of youngsters, graduating from schools, 
enter industry in the U.S.S.R. Finally, it is underscored in the 
report that “one can expect that more initiative will be shown” 
by the workers in the field of production, as a result of the 
growth of the output of consumption goods and of correcting mis- 
takes, born out of the cult of personality. 

Thus, here again the authors are forced to admit in fact the 
advantages of the Soviet socialist economy. 

The authors also cannot make both ends meet when they dis- 
cuss the question of the basic economic problem of the U.S.S.R. 
On the one hand, they admit that the tempo of development of the 
U.S.S.R. economy exceeds the tempo of development of the U.S. 
economy, and on the other hand, they assert that the U.S.S.R. 
“takes comfort in the doctrinaire assumption that the United 
States will collapse into economic depression affording the 
U.S.S.R. an opportunity to surpass the U.S.,” in absolute amount 
- oo as well as in production per capita of population. 
p. 123). 

Whereas actual reality completely confirms that the U.S.S.R. 
can solve its basic economic task. 

Owing to the more rapid tempo of development of the Soviet 
economy the gap between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. in production 
of goods per capita of population is narrowing annually. If, in 
tsarist Russia, industrial production was 13 times lower than in 
the U.S., and in 1937, in the Soviet Union, it was 6.5 times less 
than in the U.S., now it is only 2.6 times less. Not far distant is 
the time when the U.S.S.R. will overtake and surpass the U.S. in 
the production of goods per capita of population. Even the direc- 
tor of the Russian Institute at Columbia University in the U.S., 
Henry Roberts, whom even McCarthy could not suspect of sym- 
pathy to Communism, was forced to admit in his book “Russia 
and America,” published in New York in 1956, that in the course 
of competition of the two systems, the U.S.S.R. in the end will 
overtake and surpass the U.S. 

The following table shows how much more industrial products 
are produced per capita in the U.S. as compared with the 
U.S.S.R., and also how this gap was narrowed from 1913 up to 


1956. 
1913 | 1929 | 1937 | 1950 | 1955 | 1956 
4 


Electrical energy 
Coal 

Oil 

Pig iron 

Steel 

Sulphuric acid 
Cement 

Cotton fabrics 
Woolen fabrics 
Shoes 


| Total industrial 
production 


The outcome of the competition of the two systems depends on 
which of them will be ahead in world scientific and technical 
progress. No social system is interested to such a degree, as 
the socialist system, in the development of the sciences. V. I. 
Lenin, when depicting the grandiose future of socialist con- 
struction at the Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets said: “In 
the past the entire human intellect, all its genius created only to 
sive all the advantages of technique and culture to a few, and to 
deprive the others of the most necessary things — education and 
Jevelopment. Now all the wonders of technique, all the achieve- 
ments of culture, will become the property of the entire nation, 
1d never will the human intelelct and genius be turned into 
ans of violence and means of exploitation.” [V. I. Lenin, Vol. 
p. 436 (Russian edition).] é ; 

How correct these words of Lenin were has been confirmed 
he entire development of Soviet society from 1917 to 1957. 
h the constant support of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
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government, the scientists, engineers, technicians and workers 
of the U.S.S.R. achieved outstanding results in a number of 
branches of knowledge. This is deliberately ignored by the 
authors of the report. As it is known, since 1954 the world’s 
first atom powered electric station has been working in the So- 
viet Union. In the U.S.S.R., the most powerful synchro-phasatron 
in the entire world has been built, a long-range intercontinental 
multi-staged ballistic missile, capable of reaching any selected 
part of the world has been launched, as well as the first sputniks. 

All these facts, and they could be multiplied, show again and 
again that Soviet science and technique have achieved brilliant 
successes. Even the “New York Times” recently complained 
that “the policy of the U.S. invariably underestimated Soviet po- 
tentialities.” That newspaper advised “to give up the traditional, 
stereotyped opinion of the U.S. and the West, that most Russians 
are ignorant and illiterate peasants.” And it seems just astonish- 
ing that the authors “overlooked” the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, “did not notice” the forty-year experience of social- 
ist construction in the U.S.S.R., the rapid growth of the economy, 
science and culture in the U.S.S.R. 

The authors were especially unfriendly towards the cadres of 
Soviet economic leaders. To prove the ineffectiveness of Soviet 
leadership in economic life they quote our press, in particular 
some special magazines, where defects of management are re- 
vealed and methods of liquidating the same are discussed. 

All this demonstrates that the bourgeois press considers our 
self-criticism as proof of the “insolvency” of our economic sys- 
tem. Such methods of the apologists of capitalism are not new. 

Exaggeration of our defects and assertion that those defects 
are an integral peculiarity of our system, only constitute evi- 
dence to convict the authors of the report of unscrupulousness 
and the aspiration not to see the colossal achievements of our 
economy, and before anything else, of our industry, in forty 
years of development without ‘capitalism. They make a “conces- 
sion,” when they write that “a managerial class, which is cap- 
able of functioning, reasonably effectively under Soviet condi- 
tions has arisen in the U.S.S.R. during the past several decades.” 
(p. 46). One has to say that this is not the first attempt to find 
some “new classes” in Soviet society. This same was tried by 
many other bourgeois learned “specialists on Russian affairs.” 

It is natural that the authors, whose convictions are based on 
false conceptions of vulgar political economy, cannot or do not 
want to understand that in a socialist society, where there is no 
private ownership and no capital, any basis for the rise and ex- 
istence of antagonistic classes is absent. 

In Soviet society there are only two friendly classes of toiling 
people — workers and peasants, out of whose ranks came the 
working intelligentsia, connected by all its roots with the people 
of the country. The multimillion Soviet people succeeded in trans- 
forming our backward, agrarian country of the past into one of 
the largestindustrial power of the world. 

In summing up their research into the trends of development | 
of the U.S.S.R. and U.S. economies, the authors of the report 
write that in order to contain the growth of Soviet economic 
might and its influence the U.S. must show what progress it is 
capable of. But in the report the recipe for doing it is not given, 
for it cannot be given. The real causes of the decline of capital- 
ism and the blossoming of socialism are in the very nature of the 
capitalist and socialist systems. Nobody and nothing is capable 
of returning to capitalism its former power and might. 

What ideals can the defenders of capitalism, that is leaving the 
historical stage, contrast with the great ideals of Communism? 
They have no such ideals. In moments of frankness they can only 
confess their theoretical helplessness, their complete inability 
to comprehend the real meaning of questions of economic com- 
petition between the socialist and capitalist systems. 

The report compiled by the bourgeois economists on the de- 
velopment of Soviet and American economic systems, has nothing 
in common with real science, with a correct understanding and 
evaluation of the economic development of the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S., with the actual tendencies and laws of development of SO- 
ciety. For the methodology of the report under discussion is 
characteristic: empricism, formalism, rejection of scientific 
economic analysis, playing with figures and deliberate distortion 
of facts. The authors attempt not to see what does not fit their 
artificial schemes. The authors discuss in details the episodic 
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processes, but do not reveal the profound processes, that define, 
in the end, the course of economic development of the U.S.S.R. 
and the perspectives of the economic competition between the 
socialist and capitalist systems, which have a paramount sig- 
nificance, 

At the dawn of the formation of socialism in the U.S.S.R., the 
ideologist of state-monopoly capitalism, J. Keynes, who set the 
fashion in contemporary bourgeois economics in the U.S., as- 
serted that socialism will supposedly “destroy civilization and 
progress in our generation.” (J. M. Keynes, “Economic Conse- 
quences of Versailles Treaty”). But now, in the forty-first year 
of existence of Soviet power, the more sober defenders of cap- 
italism, under the pressure of facts, are forced to admit that it 
is not capitalism, but socialism that is holding high the eternal 
flame of human progress. In a pointed remark of an American 
sociologist, Josef G. Spaigleman, the reactionary ideologists of 
the bourgeoisie “are forced to cover the retreat and the utter de- 
feat of the social order.” This actually characterizes the entire 
report “Soviet Economic Growth: A Comparison with the United 
States.” 


New Books 


The State Publishing House for Political Literature has issued 
several collections of articles, devoted to the 40th anniversary 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

In the collection “Soviet Socialist Economics 1917-1957,” pre- 
pared by the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences 
of U.S.S.R., there are articles by: L. M. Gatovsky, “Bases for 
the Building of Socialist Economy in the U.S.S.R.”; I. A. Gladkov, 
“Planned Development of the Soviet Economy” ; A. I. Notkin, 
“Building and Development of the Material-Productive Base of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R.”; S.G. Strumilin, “Productivity of 
Labor in the U.S.S.R. for 40 Years”; V.I. Veitz, “Electrification 
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of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R.”; L. A. Leontiev, “Eco- 
nomic Competition of Two Systems and the Basic Economic 
Task of the U.S.S.R.”; J. A. Kronrod, “National Income of the 
U.S.S.R.”; A. A. Arakelian, “Development of Socialist Industry 
in the U.S.S.R.”; M. A. Kraiev, “Victory of Collective Farming ; 
in the U.S.S.R.”; T. A. Koval, “Socialist Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R. on a Steep Ascent”; T. S. Khachaturov, “The Basic Re- 
sults of the Development of the Transport System in the U.S.S.F 
L. P. Cherakov, “Railroad Transport in the U.S.S.R.”; G. N. 
Efstafiev, “Development of Labor Activity and the Creative 
Initiative of the Masses”; G. A. Dihtiar, A. G. Kulikov, “Develoj 
ment of Soviet Trade”; J. G. Feigin, “Location of Socialist Pro- 
duction in the U.S.S.R.”; P. M. Alampiev, “Growth of the Econ- 
omy in the National Republics of the U.S.S.R.”; V. P. Diachenko 
“The Soviet System of Finances and Credit in the Struggle for 
Socialist Reconstruction of the Economy and the Building of 
Communism in the U.S.S.R.”; S. P. Partgula, “Growth of the 
Material Well-Being and Cultural Level of Life of the Soviet 
People”; A. N. Lavristchev, “Economic Cooperation and Mutual. 
Help of the Countries of the World Socialist System.” 
A collection, “Economic Competition of Two World Systems,” 
was compiled by the Economic Institute of the U.S.S.R. State 
Planning Commission. In this collection, the following articles } 
are included: J. Pokataev, “Peaceful Coexistence and Economic 
Competition of Two World Systems”; J. Joffe, “Tempo of Growtl 
and Level of Development of Industrial Production in Countries 
of Socialism and those of Capitalism”; A. Alexeiev and O. Bog= 
omolov, *Production per Capita of Population in the Countries 
of Socialism and Countries of Capitalism”; D. Konakov, “Grow: 
of the Material Well-being and Cultural Level of Toiling People 
in the U.S.S.R. and Countries of Popular Democracy”; I. Dudin- 
sky, “Economic Cooperation of States in the Socialist Camp”; 
V. Alhimov, “Development of Economic Relations Between the 
Countries of Socialism and the Countries of Capitalism”; M. 
Rabinovich, “Intensification of Contradictions in the World Sys- 
tem of Capitalism at its Present Stage of Development”; E. 
Mukin, “Status of Working People in Capitalist Countries”; M. 
Barabanov, J. Churakov, “Questions of Economic Competition 
Two Systems in the Bourgeois Political-Economic Literature.’ | 
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A. Arakelian: 


Vital Problems in the Revaluation of 
Basic Funds 


In conformity with the resolution of the Council of Ministers 
f the U.S.S.R., December 25, 1956, “On Norms of Amortization, 
Deductions and Revaluation of Basic Funds,” the State Planning 
commission of the U.S.S.R. and the Central Statistical Admin 
istration of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers are carrying on 
important preparatory work for the expected revaluation of 
oasic funds. It will allow us to define the actual volume of basic 
unds as of January 1, 1959, their replacement value in up-to- 
date prices, the real wear-and-tear, and will help to establish 
correct rates of deduction for amortization. All this presup- 
poses the working out of a more correct classification of basic 
unds in consideration of the present level of development of the 
material-technological base of U.S.S.R. Also a most important 
ask is the preparation of new, scientifically justified norms of 
amortization. The results of revaluation of basic funds and de- 
ermination of new norms of amortization will play an important 
ole in the matter of correct accountancy and the planning of 
eproduction of basic funds, and analysis of the processes of 
development of socialist economy. 
During the preparation for the coming revaluation of basic 
unds of the U.S.S.R. many debatable questions arose among 
he practical and theoretical specialists. Discussions are being 
arried on with the purpose of establishing the most correct 
methodological and systematic positions on these questions. 
Among many questions there are two that are urgent: 1) what 
s the area of objects for revaluation; 2) in which prices should 
he basic funds be revalued? At present the planning and Statis- 
ical agencies are making preparations for the revaluation of 
basic funds in state, cooperative and public enterprises and 
)rganizations (excluding collective farms), while the basic 
unds of collective farms need revaluation more than any others. 
different years of agricultural collectivization, the basic funds 
Mf collective farms were determined in different prices. Aside 
rom this, it should be underlined that in the balances of the 
Ollective farms, their basic funds are clearly underestimated. 
"his is explained by the comparatively low valuation of means 
of labor in the collective farms and taking into consideration 
ly the outlay of money for construction. The enormous amount 
Mf labor contributed by the collective farmers in creating new 
basic funds (buildings, other construction, etc.) are not properly 
ecounted for in the balances of collective farms. 
The revaluation will not include objects that are financed by 
he budget. It means that the basic funds of Machine-Tractor 
stations and irrigation systems will not be revalued. Thus, the 
rincipal part of the funds of agriculture will not be revalued. 
is surprising that the Ministry of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. 
emains indifferent in this respect. The recommendation of 
ome practical specialists to delay the revaluation of basic 
inds of collective farms and M.T.S. is not justified at all and 
an only make less effective the planned revaluation. In our 
pinion, it would be expedient to carry on the general revaluation 
‘basic funds of the entire national economy at one and the same 
e. This would avoid duplication of accounting of funds, that 
ould — in case of revaluation in different time — appear in dif- 
erent forms of ownership or in different branches of the econ- 
my. The simultaneous revaluation would guarantee a correct 
eflection of the social as well as the branch structure of the 
sic funds of the U.S.S.R., and their distribution among econo- 
and administrative regions and republics. It is true that 
e will arise certain difficulties, connected with the general 
ervision over the work, but it will not hinder the accomplish- 
tof the task assigned; the main responsibility should reston the 
s of the republics and Economic Councils of various regions, 
he question of prices to be applied for revaluation of basic 
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funds also deserves special attention. The purpose of the re- 
valuation is, before anything else, to determine the replacement 
value of basic funds, i.e. the value of their restoration. This 
presupposes applying present-day prices. Consequently, the re- 
vision and correct determination of prices should precede re- 
valuation, and the interval of time between the revision of prices 
and revaluation should not be long. But it is planned to apply to 
the revaluation of the basic funds on January 1st 1959, the prices 
of July 1st, 1955, i.e., prices three and a half years old. That 
should not be tolerated. It is proper to revise the prices by 

July 1, 1958. If that is impossible (certain organizations could 
not perform this work in such a short time), then the revision 

of prices should be carried out by January 1, 1959, or July 1st, 
1959, and the revaluation on January 1, 1960. 

It should be underlined that, if it would be necessary to post- 
pone the revaluation of basic funds, it should be not for six 
months, but for a year, because it is not expedient to perform 
such an operation in the middle of the year. Revaluation should 
be performed on the situation prevailing by the end of the year, 
or, which is the same, by the first of the year. Selection of 
this date is explained by the following considerations: 1) inven- 
tory of the basic funds is usually made in the last quarter of 
the year (by November 1) — in order to economize means and 
time, it is necessary to combine the general inventory, made 
for revaluation of basic funds, with the regular inventory made 
yearly, and to add to it at the end of the quarter all the funds 
obtained during that quarter; 2) the revaluation of the basic 
funds in the middle of the year excludes comparison of its re- 
sults with the data of other years, as the regular accounting of 
basic funds is usually performed at the end of the year. Data of 
revaluation, performed in the middle of the year, certainly, 
could be carried to the end of the year by certain calculations, 
but in such a case many complications are involved, and there- 
fore it is undesirable; 3) Simultaneous revaluation of all basic 
funds of the U.S.S.R. is impossible in the middle of the year be- 
cause at the height of harvesting it is impossible to expect any 
degree of good results of work from the commissions on re= 
valuation, working on the funds of agriculture. 

After the revaluation, we will have a complete picture, char- 
acterizing the volume, structure and distribution of the basic 
funds. In the future the task will be in considering correctly the 
growth of basic funds. Therefore it is imperative to take 
measures to assure the proper setting of the point of departure 
for accounting and planning the funds. 

We touched only on the most urgent questions, relating to the pre- 
paratory work for the revaluation of basic funds, which have to be the 


subject of discussion in various leading organizations. There are many 


other urgent questions, tied with revaluation, classification and cal- 
culation of norms of amortization of the basic funds, discussion of 
which has great significance. Itis necessary that our press take 
partin this discussion, first of all the magazines and newspapers, 
attracting more and more theoretical and practical workers. 


J. Koliada: 


Our Experience with Accounting on the 
Collective Farm 


In industry and state farms, as a rule, economic accounting is 
carried out down to the shops, branches, teams of workers and 
even individual workers, while in the collective farms, up to 
the present, this has not been the practice. The reason for this 
is the lack of experience and theoretical elaboration on this 
question, the complexity of planning and accounting in the col- 
lective farms, as the result of the existence of various prices 
of production for the market. Not a few difficulties also arise 
in determining the money equivalent for days of work. In the 
collective farms, considerable differences in the fertility of the 
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soil and in the degree of mechanization of labor exist, and con- 
sequently there is a difference in the cost of the product, the 
volume of production of which, to a considerable degree, depends 
also on natural factors. 

The kolkhoz “Jovten” in Kiev province, has certain experience 
in applying economic accounting and we want to share it. 

According to the interests and desires of the collective farm- 
ers, the basic remuneration for working day in the kolkhoz 
“Jovten” is in money. The distribution of payment in kind per 
working day is based on practically the same level each year. 

The payment in money depends directly on the income of the 
collective farm, which is determined by the volume of produc- 
tion for the market. The high tempo of the growth of income in 
money (430 thousand rubles in 1954; 2 million rubles in 1956 
and 5 million rubles — according to the plan for 1960) makes it 
possible for the kolkhoz to increase systematically the amount 
of money payable to the farmers per working day. Therefore 
economic accounting in this kolkhoz is based first of all on remuner- 
ation per working day in money, and it is dependent on the fulfillment 
of the plan of money income on eachallotted job. The rate of pay- 
ment in kind per day of work is the same for all collective farmers. 

The reserve of money for distribution per working day is 
established by the estimate of income and expenditures and 
represents the difference between the planned income of the 
collective farm and expenditures on production and other needs, 
as well as assignments to the social funds. Thus, for the kolk- 
hoz “Jovten” the outlay for taxes and other collections, accord- 
ing to the plan for 1957, was estimated at 11% of all income, 
for production expenses — 15%, for other needs — 3%, i.e. all 
together 29% of the total income of the kolkhoz. Deductions for 
social items: reserve fund — 18%, pension fund — 1%, cuiture 
fund — 2% making a total — 21% of the income of the kolkhoz. Thus, 
the share of the money income of the kolkhoz, to be divided per work- 
ing day, equals 50% of all planned money receipts of the kolkhoz. 
Consequently, if theincomeis expected by estimate to be 3.5 million 
rubles and the number of working days 172,000, the remuneration in 
money would amount to 10 rubles and 17 kopeks per working day. 

By transferring the “brigades” (teams of workers), farms and 
“zveno” (small teams of workers) to economic accounting (of 
their own) the management of the kolkhoz decided to grant them 
a broad independence in the work for creation of income and al- 
lowed them to spend the amount received, with the exception of 
that part of it which is more expedient to centralize (taxes, 
insurance premiums, part of production outlays, etc.). In this 
way the remuneration in money in “brigades,” farms, and teams 
is executed inaccordance withthe results of their economic ac- 
tivity, i.e., it is directly dependent on the income received and 
the number of working days contributed. 

The planned remuneration in money per working day is the 
same for all divisions of the collective farm, it is equal to the 
average money value of one working day. This arrangement 
excludes “more profitable” and “less profitable” branches of 
production for the collective farmers from the point of view of 
acruing work days. But the profitableness of different branches 
actually cannot be the same. Therefore it was necessary to 
level the rate of payment in money per working day in different 
branches with the help of a coefficient K, which is derived from 
the following equation: 


0.50° Dx 

where Otp is the planned remuneration in money per working 
day, Dx the total planned income, Tx the sum total of working 
days in a given accounting. 

If the planned income in money per working day of the given 
unit of economic accounting is higher than the average for the 
kolkhoz as a whole, then the meaning of the coefficient K would 
be less than one unit, and vice-versa, if the income per working 
day is less than the average of the kolkhoz as a whole, then the 
meaning of K would be higher. Thus, for the dairy farm (MTF) 
of the kolkhoz “Jovten,” in the plan of economic accounting for 
1957, the meaning (value) of the coefficient K is 1.56. According- 
ly, for the distribution among farmers of MTF per working day 
80% (50 x 1.56) of the income of that farm was assigned. For the 
truck-farm “brigade” (producing vegetables) the meaning of the 
coefficient K is taken as 0.85, i.e., for distribution of money 
43% of the total income of that brigade is assigned. By introduc- 


ing this coefficient, it became possible to simplify the planningy 
and accounting and it made the accounting intelligible and easy ; 
for every farmer. 
On the basis of the described method the form of annual plaj 
for each unit of accounting was worked out. Here is the plan 
of accounting for 1957 for the tillage brigade of the kolkhoz fcj 
1957; 


Gross 
Crop in harvest 
Source Acreage centners and its Price Total 
of in per distribution in in 
income hectares hectare incentn. Rubles Rubleg 
I. Cultivation of 
flax 
flax for seeds 24 6 144 
seeds fund 46.5 sae ame 
planned purchases He 385 4,620 
purchases beyond 
the plan 85.0 985 84,217 
Total on flax for seeds 88,83 
Flax fiber 30 qi 210.6 
purchases per plan 16.8 1,000 16,800 
purchases beyond 
the plan I 16.8 3,000 50,400 
same II 177 4,000 708,00 
Total for flax fiber 775,20 
Total income from cultivation of flax 863,03 
2. Potatoes: 36.5 149 5,430 
seeds fund 1,100 
distribution 
per working day 1,260 
payment in kind 
~to the MTS Station 180 
delivery to the 
state 360 30 10,80 
purchases from 
the state fitis) 53 40,07 
fodder for MTF 
and STF L755 20 35,50) 
Total from potatoes 85,97 
3. Silo 
for corn 12 162 1,940 10 19,40 
wild grass 31 150 4,650 5 23,am 
Total from silo: 42,65 
4. meadow hay 400 15 6,000 
distribution per 1,400 
working day 
payment in kind 
to the MTS 100 
% for harvesting 600 
fodder for brigade aj 
No. 1 : 900 4 
fodder for MTF 3,000 10 30,00 
Total for hay 30,00 
5. wheat 20m 20 400 
seed fund 30 
distribution 
per working day 360 
6. rye 40 9 360 
seed fund 90 
distribution 
per working day 264 | 
STF 36 - 30 1am 
7. oats 11 8 88 
seed 15 
fodder for 
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Gross 
Cropin harvest 
Source Acreage centners and its Price Total 

of in per distribution in in 
__income hectares hectare incentn. Rubles Rubles 
8. lupine for 
seeds 8 8 64 
9. buckwheat 8 6 48 
seed fund 10 
distribution 33 
STF 5 30 150 
10. millet 15 8 120 
seed fund 5 
distribution 55 
poultry farm 60 90 3,000 
11. straw of 
wintercrops 1,080 
for protection 180 
of potatoes 
to the farms 900 3 - 2,700 
12. Straw of 
spring crops 250 
fodder for the 
brigade 125 
fodder for MTF 125 10 1,250 


Total income of the brigade: 
Planned number of working days 
Planned payment per working day: 


1,030,842 rubles 
48,000 working days 
10 rubles, 17 kopeks 


The sum of money to be distributed 

for working days/48,000 @10 r. 17k. 
Percentage of the total income 

that has to be distributed: 


488,160 rubles 
47.4% 


As it is seen from the above table, it is planned to distribute, 
aside from money: 1,260 centners of potatoes, 1,400 centners 
of hay and 682 centners of grains. If a brigade does not deliver 
the indicated amount of product, another brigade will deliver in- 
stead of it, but from the amount due to the first brigade a sum 
will be deducted corresponding to the amount of its shortage, 
and this sum will be paid to the brigade which delivered in place 
of the first. The outlays of the first brigade for production ex- 
penses, according to the plan for 1957, are established in the 
following figures (rubles): 


Purchase of mineral fertilizers 150tonat180 
(including cost of delivery) rubles 27,000 rbls 
Purchase of manure from the 2,000 ton at 
farms of the kolkhoz 30 rubles 60,000 
Use of automobiles 140 days at 
150 rubles 21,000 
Purchase of additional seeds 
of flax 15,000 
Purchase of implements 12,000 
Total 135,000 
Percentage of income remaining 
in the brigade for outlay on pro- 
13.1% 


duction expenses 


_ Thus, at the disposal of the first brigade remains 47.4 +.13.1 
= 60.5% of the total income from the realization of its product. 
Economy achieved from the lowering of the production expenses 
as compared with the plan, is to be distributed among the 
farmers of this brigade as per working days contributed by 
them. Out of the income above the plan every collective farmer 
also receives a certain percentage. In other words, every 
3 has a material interest in higher profit, i.e. in produc- 


the maximum of produce for market and to lower the ex- 
penses. 
_ Undoubtedly the recommended system of economic accounting 
the method of determining the economic indices require 
irther improvement. But even in its present form this system 
monstrated its effectiveness, strengthened the material in- 
est of the farmers in the results of their labor and the in- 
rease of productivity. Never before did this typical kolkhoz of 


Polessie, “Jovten,” have such harvests as this year, when the 
following was gathered per hectare: 200 centners of potatoes; 
3 centners of flax seeds; 7 centners of flax fiber; and 27 cen- 
tners of wheat. Not a bad beginning for the first year of work 
on economic accounting! But the most important thing that 
happened is the rise of creative activity of farmers, improve- 
ment of labor-discipline, strengthening of their material in- 
terest in the results of labor and the development of socialist 
competition, Along withall this, this system of accounting does not 
complicate the planning, does not increase the volume of ac- 
counting operations and is applicable for every kolkhoz. 
J. Koliada, 

Chairman of the Kolkhoz “Jovten” 

of Vyshedubechansky Region of 

Kiev Province. 
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Mr. D. Granick Sins Against the Truth 


In Number two of the magazine “The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics” for 1957 published by Harvard University, in the 
U.S., there is an article by the American economist David 
Granick, “Economic Development and Productivity Analysis: 
The Case of Soviet Metalworking.” One has to note in the very 
beginning that, though there is a subtitle: “The Case of Soviet 
Metalworking,” the questions discussed in it exceed the bounds 
of this branch alone. The basic intention of the article of D. 
Granick is to convince the countries, that have chosen the road 
of independent development, to follow the example of the U.S. 

D. Granick discusses the Soviet metal-working industry only as 
an illustration of his main thesis or, as he writes, “for empiric 
substantiation,” marking that “results of such analysis of other 
branches of industry would not be completely different.” When 
reading this article, especially the part where technical and 
technological questions are discussed, it may appear that the 
author is objective in his approach. But, actually, behind the 
deliberately intricate form of D. Granick’s writing is hidden the 
clearly tendencious approach. And, when discussing the general 
regularities of development of socialist economy and industry the 
author simply falsifies facts. Perceiving some really existing 
defects in the work of Soviet industry, D. Granick tries to give 
them the character of “regular peculiarities” of the socialist 
method of production. Being unable to ignore completely the 
successes of Soviet economy, the author strives to present them 
in a wrong light. 

We are not interested in why the author tolerates such a non- 
objective treatment of several questions, but we cannot fail to 
discuss the substance of certain theses advanced by this Ameri- 
can economist. For instance, D. Granick writes that a sharp 
increase in national products in the Soviet Union is considered 
by all studies of western economists, as the basic historical 
illustration of what could be achieved through the “transplanta- 
tion” of foreign technology and organization of production. He 
reproaches the authors of those studies for supposedly not anal- 
yzing the difference between a “copy” anda “model.” D. Granick 
considers it a great mistake, though does not express in his 
article a disagreement in principle withtheir basic thesis. Thus, 
formally taking exception to his colleagues, he, after all, occu- 
pies the same position, i.e. he explains the successes of the So- 
viet economy basically because of U.S.S.R. borrowing from 
foreign experience in the organization of production and the ap- 
plication of foreign technique. 

Speaking on national differences in technique and organization 
of production, D. Granick, as all the bourgeois economists, is 
not concerned with the substance or principal difference between 
the socialist and capitalist methods of production. But just in 
this is the main substance of the matter. Yes, the U.S.S.R. did 
adopt certain achievements of foreign technique and did use 
foreign experience in the organization of production, in confor- 
mity with its specific conditions. But, as it is quite clear to 
every unprejudiced person, it is by no means the imitation of 
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foreign technique that secures the rapid growth of production 
in the U.S.S.R. The high tempo of development of the U.S.S.R.’s 
economy was achieved thanks to the fact that socialism offers 
an unlimited elbow-room for the growth of productive forces, 
which cannot be said about capitalism. The socialist system of 
economy has a number of advantages in principle over the 
capitalist system, and this is exactly what D. Granik ignores. 

As for borrowing of foreign technique, it is mutual. It is 
known what a constantly growing role the U.S.S.R. is playing 
in world technical progress, in the development of the technique 
of foreign countries. 

The aim of production in the U.S.S.R. is to meet the ever- 
growing demands of the population. In the U.S.S.R. invariably 
the income of the toiling people is growing, while the prices 
for consumer’s goods are systematically declining. Thus, for 
instance, in 1954 the average wages of workers and salaries of 
functionaries were two and one half times higher than in 1940, 
and they continued to increase since then. In the post-war pe- 
riod alone there were seven massive reductions of prices (aside 
from reduction of prices on certain goods, that occurs regu- 
larly), and as the result of that, the general level of prices 
went down 2.3 fold. The increase in wages and reductions in 
prices determine the growth of effective demand of the popula- 
tion. The growth of needs of the working people in the U.S.S.R. 
is the driving force for the development of production and of © 
demands for a fast tempo. Could D. Granick prove that in cap- 
italist countries, and in the U.S. in particular, the aim of pro- 
duction is to satisfy the growing needs of the population, or that 
the effective demand of the toiling population is constantly grow - 
ing? Certainly, not. ; 

The socialist economy is developing according to a plan, 
therefore in the U.S.S.R. the possibility of periodical crises of 
overproduction is eliminated. This is one more among the 
various sources for the high tempo of the growth of production. 

The paramount condition of high tempo for the growth of pro- 
duction in the U.S.S.R. is the rapid and incessant growth of the 
productivity of labor. Between 1917 and 1957, the productivity 
of labor in industry of the U.S.S.R. increased almost 9.5 fold. 
Could capitalism claim such a tempo? No, it cannot! Even in 
such a highly developed industrial country as the U.S., produc- 
tivity of labor in industry increased for the same period not 
much more than two-fold. A comparison of these figures proves 
quite convincingly the advantages of socialist labor and of the 
entire socialist economy. 

It is true that the U.S.S.R. is still behind the U.S. in the level 
of productivity of labor, as stated by D. Granick. But he ex- 
plains this as the result of the socialist system. How alien is 
this conclusion to objective scientific analysis! It could not be 
that Mr. Granick does not know that pre-revolutionary Russia 
was ten times less armed with modern means of production than 
the U.S. And in the short period of forty years, of which almost 
one half was spent in wars that were forced on us, and then on 
rehabilitation of the economy, indeed enormous successes in 
narrowing this gap were achieved. If one wants to compare the 
levels of productivity of labor in the U.S.S.R. and the U.S., it 
would be proper to speak not about the gap, that still exists, but 
about the regular narrowing of it. In 1913 the level of produc- 
tivity of labor in Russia was approximately ten times lower than 

_in U.S., and in 1955 — only 2.5 times lower. The time is not far 
when the U.S.S.R. will surpass the U.S. in productivity of labor. 
The entire course of historical development predicts this. 

On all stages of socialist construction the Communist Party 
has carried on the policy of raising the productivity of labor in 
all possible ways. The great Lenin at the dawn of the Soviet » 
regime indicated that after the conquest of political power by the 
proletariat the task of increasing productivity of labor will 
come to the fore. The assertion of D. Granick is quite wrong 
that Soviet policy in the metal-working industry is not directed 
toward the achievement of the highest possible level of produc- 
tivity of labor under the existing conditions. In the capitalist 
countries — unemployment is a chronic phenomenon. D. Gran- 
ick probably knows that in the U.S., even by official data of 
June, 1957, there were 3.3 million completely unemployed, aside 


-vious reason. If he would show objectively the differences in. 


from the partly unemployed. In the U.S.S.R. there is no unem- 
ployment and cannot be any, for socialism secures the rational 
use of labor resources and the constant inclusion of them into 
socially necessary production. The number of workers and 
functionaries, employed in our national economy increased 
from 12,900,000 in 1913 to 52,600,000 in 1957, i.e. more than 
four fold. In conjunction with the rapid increase of the produc- 
tivity of labor, which was discussed above, this also is a very 
essential source for the rapid tempo of the growth of productiorg 
Those, as well as many other facts, show that the sharp in- 
crease in national product in the Soviet Union is not a result of 
the “transplantation” of foreign technology and organization of 
production, but a brilliant testimony to the advantages of the 
new, socialist order. No “transplantation” could bring such re-4 
sults, as were achieved in the Soviet Union. For the period 
from 1929 to 1955, the average annual tempo of growth of in- 
dustrial production in the U.S.S.R. was 12.3%, but if one were 
to exclude the years of the Great Patriotic War, i.e. the years 
of destruction and decrease in production, the tempo was 18.2%. 
In the U.S. for the same period the average tempo was only 3.399 
In his:article D. Granick writes a great deal about the Soviet iff 
method of industrialization, saying again and again that this 
method attracts much interest in the backward countries, for 
they see much positive in the practice of the U.S.S.R. But the 
author speaks of this as an error, and tries, by a non-objective 
analysis of the history of industrialization of the U.S.S.R., to 
disuade the backward countries of the expediency of the experi- 
ence of Soviet industrialization. In doing this, he sinned againsbf 
truth at least twice. 
First, this American economist doesnot show the cardinal, thes 
principal difference between Soviet and capitalist methods of 
industrialization, limitingthe whole matter again to technique 
alone, and secondly, considering the question of influence of 
Soviet experience in industrialization on economic, development 
of other countries, he does not differentiate them according to 
socio-economic order. 
D. Granick does not consider these questions for a very ob- 


principle between socialist and capitalist industrialization, as — 
well as if he would analyze the results of applying these method 
in various countries it would be clear for everybody that his | 
basic recommendation — not to apply the Soviet method and not) 
to imitate the Soviet experience — could not be accepted. 
When speaking about the organization of production in the 
U.S.S.R., D. Granick remarks in his article that it differs con- - 
siderably from its foreign “model” (especially the U.S.) and he } 
ascribes the merit of establishing this difference to himself. 
But the whole trouble is that he again is speaking of differences 
of a technical nature and does not say anything on the difference 
of principle between the socialist and capitalist organization of | 
production. As a matter of fact, no economy of any capitalist 
country ever was or could be a “model” for the U.S.S.R., be- 
cause in the U.S.S.R. there is a planned socialist organization 
of production. It is not by accident that D. Granick tries to ef- 
face this difference. ates 
If one would speak of the technical side of the matter, it is 
true that the U.S.S.R. had borrowed foreign experience in its 
own specific conditions. But along with this, native science andi 
technology were developing in the U.S.S.R. and in many branche 
already have surpassed the American “models.” This is con- 
vincingly demonstrated by the launching of the first artificial 
earth satellites. F bi aa ae 
It should be noted that in some places in his article, D. Gran} 
ick correctly lists certain defects in the practices of our in-_ 
dustry. Among them, for example, are the correlation of i 
labor in basic and auxiliary processes, the high cost of 
capital repairs for machine tools, or the correlation of : 
forging and punching in our industry, etc. But, if the autho q 
were interested in the objective analysis of our real situa- 
tion, he would not present certain of our defects as the re-} 
sult of the supposed viciousness of the entire socialist sys-> 
aes But he does not do this and follows the path of falsifyil 
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In the Byelorussian Institute of Econom- 
ics, Academy of Sciences. 


The collective of the Institute oi Economics, the Academy 
of Sciences of the Byelorussian SSR, is working at present on 
the urgent economic problems which were advanced in the 
resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Among them is the “Material Stimulation 
of Socialist Production.” The collective of scientific workers 
of the sector on political economy is working on two themes 
of that problem: “Economic Stimuli for the Development of New 
Technique Under Socialism” and “The Gross Revenue of Col- 
lective Farms and its Distribution.” 

On the problem “Economics and Means of Development of 
Industry of the BSSR,” the sector of economics is working on 
three themes: “Economy of the Peat Industry in the BSSR,” 
“Means for Raising the Productivity of Labor in Smelting Shops 
of Machine-building Enterprises of the BSSR” and “Means of 
Lowering the Cost of Production in the Furniture Industry of 
the BSSR.” 

The sector for location of production is now studying ques- 
tions of the location of industry working on agricultural raw- 
materials that cannot stand up well under transportation. 

_ During the past eighteen months eighteen works by the scien- 
tific workers of the Institute were published (over 100 printed 
sheets). 

Among the published works are “Economic Geography of the 
BSSR” in thirty-six printed sheets. It was compiled by the sci- 
entific workers of the sector for location of industries and 
Several teachers of the V. I. Lenin Byelorussian State University. 
In this work, along with the evaluation of natural conditions 
and resources of the Byelorussian Republic, the peculiarities 
of the formation of its economic complex and of the location of 
ts productive forces are revealed. The authors gave detailed 
economic -geographic characteristics of the BSSR in the cross- 
section of the province and showed the successes in the de- 
velopment of economic, political and cultural fields, achieved 
linder the guidance of the Communist Party. In this collective 
york defects in the organization of the economy and the location 
bf production are noted, specific proposals for correcting them 
e given, and the prospects for further development of the 
sroductive forces of the Republic are indicated. 

In connection with the fortieth anniversary of the Great October 
Ocialist Revolution the sector for locating industry has published 
large monograph “The Byelorussian SSR” (30 printed sheets.) 
The collectively compiled work “Means for Raising the Produc- 
ivity of Labor in Industry of the BSSR” (20 printed sheets) was 
ssued under the editorship of A. Deminhev and H. Sinitzky. The 
ork was accomplished by a group of scientific workers of the 
ector of economics of industry together with several teachers 
f different schools of higher education from Minsk, and also a 
umber of persons having practical experience in various en- 
erprises. The experience of struggle for raising the productivi - 
7 of labor in nine branches of industry is generalized in this 
fork. (machine-tool construction, automobile, textile, sewing, 
(tc.). By a large amount of factual material unused reserves 

id possibilities in the field of raising labor productivity are 
aled. Proposals and recommendations included in the 
graph could help some enterprises and planning organs to 
crease significantly the economic indices. 

Certain sections of this work were discussed in the enter- 
ises with the participation of producers. Such discussions 
helpful to the authors, as well as the enterprises in their 
gle for raising labor productivity. 

n interesting and valuable work was accomplished on the 
stionof leading Party organs of the Republic, made in 

3. A group of scientific workers of the Institute, together 

1 a collective of engineers and technicians of the Minsk _ 
mobile factory have worked out conditions for the transition 
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of that enterprise to a shortened working day. As the result of 
such cooperation, the causes of considerable losses of labor- 
time and various technical troubles were revealed. Their elimi- 
nation will allow not only a painless transition to a seven-hour 
working day, but will also allow us to increase materially the 
output of automobiles. The analysis of losses in working time 
and defects in the use of equipment helped the collective of the 
Minsk automobile factory to find practical measures for improv- 
ing the organization of production and to raise the productivity 
of labor. 

A monograph on “Basic Problems of Development of Social- 
ized Economy in the Kolkhozes of Polessie” (20 printed sheets), 
collectively compiled last year, is in the hands of the printer. 
Its authors — G. Kovalevsky, V. Bolshakov, V. Gussakov, A. 
Russinov and others — while working on it, analyzed the annual 
accounts of three hundred collective farms of 15 regions of 
Polessie. In the process of analysis, the method of statistical 
grouping by the amount of cost of gross product (in purchasing 
prices) per 100 hectares of farmlands was applied. They 
separated four groups: one up to 20 thousand rubles; a second, 
20-30 thousand; a third, 30-40 thousand rubles, anda fourth, over 40 
thousand rubles of gross product per 100 hectares of farmlands. 

The analysis has demonstrated the progressive growth of the 
socialized economy of the kolkhozes. It showed the transition 
of economically weak kolkhozes into the category of progres- 
Sive ones. Thus, in 1954 out of 63 kolkhozes that used to be in 
the first group, 53 moved up to other groups. Out of 103 “artels” 
(groups farming collectively on their land, having their land and 
implements in common. Ed.), seventy nine from the second 
group advanced into the third group. Part of the farmers, be- 
longing to the third group shifted to the fourth, and only very 
few worsened their indices. In 1955 further shifting of kolkhozes 
from lower groups into higher ones was observed. The improve- 
ment of the economy of kolkhozes was connected mainly with the 
increase of acreage of cultivated land, growth of harvest of tech- 
nical cultures (flax, hemp) and growth of productivity of livestock. 

The research also revealed the direct dependence of harvests 
of all crops on the structure of areas under grain crops. The 
highest harvests were achieved by the collective farms where 
grain crops occupied up to 60%; technical, 5 - 8%; fodder, 18 - 
20% and potatoes, 10 - 12%. In the kolkhozes with 80% under 
grain crops and 3 - 5% fodder, of the cultivated area, the har- 
vests were the lowest, and the stock breeding was most back- 
ward. This proves quite convincingly that conditions for de- 
veloping stock-breeding are limited under a one-sided direction 
of agriculture. In this case tillage also suffers because there is 
not much manure in such kolkhozes and the fields are not suf- 
ficiently fertilized. The basic cause of backwardness of certain 
kolkhozes is the disproportion between tillage and stock-breed-. 
ing, as a result of unsatisfactory organization of the use of land. 
The authors draw the conclusion that the most important condi - 
tion for development of agriculture and stock-breeding is a 
proper correlation between the crops, return to crop rotation 
and expansion of areas under fodder. 

In this book, measures are recommended for developing 
the economy. The experience of progressive kolkhozes is de- | 
scribed, where the most expedient correlation of fields, high 
harvests of basic crops, growth in numbers of livestock and 
proper correlation of species of livestock have been achieved. 
Problems of converting fields and better use of land are also 
considered. — 

Early in 1957 the work of N. Trubilko, “Economic Effective- 
ness of Mechanization of Labor on Stockbreeding Farms” was _ 
published. The author demonstrated the role of the Machine- 
Tractor Stations in the mechanization of labor on the stock- 
breeding farms, the economic effectiveness of its various 
functions, and discussed the status of electric supply for stock- 
breeding. On the basis of this study recommendations are given 
on directing further studies on mechanization of labor in stock- 
breeding. 

In the activities of the Institute, the coordination of scientific 
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research, done in various educational centers, on the 
study of important problems affecting the Republic’s econ- 
omic development, is becoming more and more important. & 

In the interests of a more effective organization of scientific 
research, the collective of our Institute, with the help of a bri- 
gade of the Institute of Economics of the U.S.S.R Academy of 
Sciences has held an all Republic conference of economists of 
scientific-research organizations, some teachers of political 
economy and specific economic subjects, and also persons work- 
ing in different enterprises, ministries and planning organs as 
well as chairmen of progressive collective farms. The partici- 
pants of this conference discussed the report of Doctor of Eco- 
nomics N. Vassiliev, “Coordination of Economic Research of the 
Institute of Economics of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and 
Economists of the Byelorussian SSR.” 

After the conference, a commission was formed, which de- 
fined more exactly the themes of scientific research of all the 
scientific organs and schools of higher education of the Republic 
for 1957-1960, on the most important problems. 

These problems include 57 themes, which are being worked 
out in the Institute of Economics of the B.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences; in the newly formed (in the Academy of Agriculture of 
B.S.S.R.) Institute of Economics and Organization of Production 
in Agriculture of the B.S.S.R.; in several research institutes. 
and the State University of the B.S.S.R., and in some other 
schools of higher education. For each of these problems respon- 
sible leaders from among best qualified economists were se- 
lected. For instance, in accordance with the adopted plan of co- 
ordination of scientific research, a group of scientific workers 
from the sector on the economics of industry started working on 
the theme “Economics of the Pit Industry of Byelorussia.” This 
work is carried on with the participation of several functionaries 
of the State Planning Committee of the Republic, and teachers of 
Kuibyshev Institute of National Economy of the B.S.S.R. 

With the participation and help of workers of the Institute of 
Economics, the Academy of Sciences of the B.S.S.R., a number 
of conferences were held in Ivanovsky, Drogichinsky, Dzerjinsky 
and Zaslavsky regions, devoted to the problem of lowering the 
outlays of labor and materials for the production of a unit of 
product in collective farms. The materials of those conferences 
allowed them to approve of the methods of calculating the outlay 
on production in kolkhozes, which was prepared by the Institute. 

In accordance with the task suggested by the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the B.S.S.R. and the government 
of the B.S.S.R., the Institute took active part in the work of 
defining and separating zones of specialization of agricultural 
production of the Republic and working out the measures for 
raising the production of tillage and stock-breeding per 100 hec- 
tares of land. Materials, presented by the Institute, along with 
proposals of other scientific organs of the B.S.S.R. were dis- 
cussed at the Republic conference of specialists on agriculture. 
On the basis of those materials, a report was prepared for 
presentation at the conference at “Vashnil” on specialization and 
location of agricultural production of the U.S.S.R. 

I. Nikanorov, I. Cherniavsky. 


Conference on Problems of the Econom- 
ics, Planning, and Placing of the Building 
Industry in the Tatar Republic 


Early in October, 1957, a conference was held in Kazan, devoted 
to problems of the development and placing of construction projects 
and the building industry in the Tatar economic administrative re- 
gion. This conference was arranged by the Tatar Economic 
Council together with the Kazan branch of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences, the Department of Economics of the U.S.S.R. State 
Committee on Construction, institutes of the Academy of Con- 
struction and Architecture of the U.S.S.R., and a number of other 
organizations. In the work of this conference, representatives 
of the Bashkir, Chuvash, Udmurt, Mordov, Orenburg, Kursk and 
Ulianovsk Economic Councils also took part. 

The basic task of the conference was to discuss the problems 
raised as a result of the reorganization of the management of 
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industry and construction, problems connected with the exten- 
ding materials, development and placing of 


sive use of local buil 
enterprises of the building industry and working out the tech- 


nical-economic indices for the perspective plan of construction, 
in the Tatar A.S.S.R. 

The conference was opened by the Chairman of the Tatar Ecce 
nomic Council, Comrade Shmarev, who gave a short characteri- 
zation of the economic peculiarities of the Tatar A.S.S.R. Thank 
to the aid of the Party and government and fraternal nationali- - 
ties of the U.S.S.R., the Tatar A.S.S.R. became an “oil Republid 
On the oil-fields of the Tatar A.S.S.R. one and a half times mon 
oil is now produced than in the Baku region. The Sixth Five Yew 
Plan provides for a further increase in oil production in the Ta 
tar A.S.S.R. Vast resources of oil and natural gases in the en- 
trails of its earth define the specialization of the Tatar econo 
ic-administrative region, with the perspective of creating in it 
a powerful oil-refining industry. 

In connection with the rapid industrial development of this re 
gion, the housing probiem is becoming very important for it. 
In 1957 it was necessary to have ready for use 172 thousand 
square meters of housing, and by 1960, more than 500 thousand 
square meters. To realize this program the local building ma- 
terials have to be utilized and a mighty construction base shoul 
be established. 

The peculiarites of the region determined the character of 
reports and the discussion by the participants of the conferencq 
They discussed three problems: creation of a mighty mineral-: 
raw material base for the industry of building materials; utili- 
zation of local resources in the field of industry and construc- 
tion; and organization of intra-region and inter-region coopera g 
tion. 

Workers of the Kazan branch of the Academy of Sciences of © 
the U.S.S.R., Comrades Kirsanov and Sementovsky, read at thei 
conference their papers on the resources of raw-materials for 
building in the Tatar A.S.S.R. and on the ways of utilizing them 
They presented the characteristics of the deposits of gypsum, , 
gravel, sand and stones for construction. For the realization a 
the plan of construction it would be necessary to have a great 
deal of lime, alabaster, cement and fillers of concrete. 

It is especially important to supply the Tatar A.S.S.R. with 
cement. By the end of the Sixth Five Year Plan the demand of ¢ 
this Republic for cement will reach one million tons. In conned 
tion with the cement problem, a discussion took place on ways § 
supplying the region with cement. The scientific secretary oft 
Institute of Geology of the Kazan branch of the U.S.S.R. Academ 
of Sciences, comrade Nezimov, spoke in his report about the 
necessity of creating a cement industry in the Tatar economic( 
administrative region. There is a raw-material base for it in) 
the deposits of Shugurov and Saltykov. In the opinion of comrat 
Nezimov and leaders of the Tatar Economic Council, two ce- | 
ment factories should be built. | 

This suggestion was opposed by the head of the section on — 
technico-economic research of the Scientific Research Institut 
of the Cement Industry, comrade Loginov. In his opinion the — 
construction of such factories in the Tatar A.S.S.R. is inexped| 
ent and unprofitable. In his opinion it is advisable to create, i 
Kazan, a large plant for crushing clinker that is delivered via 
the Volga River from cement factories that are located on the S 
territories of the Kuibyshev and Ulianovsk economic-admini- 
strative regions. ¢ 

The participants of the conference heard a report by the Di 
rector of the Scientific-research Institute for new building 
terials of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Construction and Archite 
comrade Popov. The reporter gave some data on the work ¢c 
national building materials industry, which is doubling its p! 
duction capacity every five years. But for some regions of 1 
country this tempo is not sufficient. This is so, in particula 
in the Tatar A.S.S.R., where the development of industry, es 
cially the oil extracting industry, is very rapid. This Republiai 
needs, first of all, cement, lime and gypsum. Their produ " 
should be increased by utilizing such a rich raw-material bas: 
as the deposits near the estuary of the Kama River. . 

Comrade Popov expressed the opinion that, in the future, th 
builders should replace red brick by more effective and c 
wall-materials. The reporter believed that, from the po: 
view of the local raw-material base, it would be most p 
able to produce silicate blocks and bricks, as well as ot 
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tials and articles produced by the autoclave process. Simultane- 
pusly, the reserves of the factories producing red bricks also 
should be utilized in order to increase the production of wall 
building materials. Some participants of the conference sup- 
o»orted the position of comrade Popov. For instance, the direc- 
jor of the Kazan silicate factory comrade Mechanochin, declared 
hat not long ago, that enterprise with much difficulty fulfilled 
jhe plan for the output of 135,000 bricks per day. Now, thanks to 
he proper organization of labor and the technological process, 
Without any capital reconstruction of the factory, its output is 
67,000 bricks per day. With a modest investment of capital, 
this factory could increase its output 1.6 times. 

Comrade Wainstein, Director of the Laboratory of Economics 
in the Scientifio] research Institute for the Development of the 

il Industry, devoted his speech to the problems of development 
ind location of the building industry under the conditions pre- 
jailing in the Tatar economic-administrative region. At present, 
ne Tatar A.S.S.R. occupies first place in the U.S.S.R. in extrac- 
y.on of oil, having surpassed in this respect the Azerbaijan and 
jashkir A.S.S.R. Besides, it yields the cheapest oil in the en- 
re country. Hence, the expediency of investing a considerable 
mount of capital in the oil extracting industry of the Tatar 
4.5.8.R. is clear. As for locating technical production base of 
pnstruction under conditions prevailing in the Tatar A.S.S.R., 
# can be done in three directions. First, by establishing enter- 
yrises depending on a certain definite raw-material base, for 
lupplying a given region and adjacent groups of construction 
vith its products. Secondly, such a base could serve the enter- 
fises of the industry of building materials that are already in 
kistence in Akhmetievsk, Bugulma and Lenninogorsk, as well 
6 the construction of which is coming to completion. Thirdly, 
#is expedient to establish so-called “pioneer bases” in the re- 
gons where it is necessary to start rapidly developing construc- 
Qn. 
The Laboratory of Economics at the Scientific-research Insti- 
vite for the Development of the Oil Industry made calculations 
Wat indicate that the utilization of “pioneer bases” can provide 
‘nsiderable economy. For the Tatar A.S.S.R. this economy can 
50 to 60 million rubles. The representative of the Kursk Eco- 
mic Council, comrade Maltzev, told of its experience in estab- 
“Shing such “pioneer bases” and of their work. 
During the conference, a discussion took place concerning the 
Wsic principles of calculating for long-range planning and loca- 
Wn of the production and technical base of the building industry 
“/economic-administrative regions. These principles were 
§rked out by the Institute of Economics, the U.S.S.R. Academy 
Construction and Architecture, together with the Department 
Hconomics of the U.S.S.R. State Committee on Construction. 
e representative of the Institute of Economics, comrade 
inzwaig, underscored in his report that after the changes, 
roduced into the structure of industrial and construction 
agement, the calculations for the long-range plans of devel- 
ment of the building industry should be based on enlarged in- 
es of planning. 
he deputy Chairman of the Tatar economic-administrative 
on, comrade Vovchenko, made a report on “Measures Taken 
the Tatar Economic Council for Development of a Base for 
Building Industry in the Next Few Years.” For the develop- 
at of this industry, he said, it would be necessary to spend 
half a billion rubles. But the Economic Council of the - 
n has worked out certain measures that will allow cutting 
onsiderably the expenses for this purpose. First of all, 
ension and increase of the capacity of the production base 
1e building industry will be achieved, not on account of the 
ruction of new factories, but by reconstruction of existing 
and the intensification of processes of production. The de- 
ad for expensive wall-materials will be cut down thanks to the 
stion of cheaper cement-fibrelite plates made of wooden 
he “wet” processes in the construction will be de- 
to a minimum, for on the facing of the facades silicate 
plates of local stone will be used. 
r to increase productive capacity, it is planned in the 
ure to reconstruct some factories of silicate and red 

“hese and other measures will allow the satisfaction of 
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The importance of the conference arranged in Kazan is not 
only in the fact that there was a discussion of experiences in the 
field of long-range planning for building industry, but also be- 
cause the foundations were laid for economic cooperation of 
various councils of economic-administrative regions. In the 
resolutions of this conference, especially underlined was the 
value of such cooperation between various councils of economic- 
administrative regions for the purpose of discussing complex 
decisions on problems of planning production bases for construc- 
tion. 

This conference has also convincingly demonstrated the im- 
portance of strengthening the ties between scientific institutions, 
in particular, the Institute of Economics for Construction, with 
various production organs of the Economic Council. An especial- 
ly valuable result of this conference was its recommendations on 
the plan for the location and comprehensive development of the 
building industry in the Tartar A.S.S.R. for the next two years. 


E. Poliarush, S. Solomonov: 


Scientific Ties between the Economic 
Department of the Tadjik Academy of 
Sciences and the Economic Council 


The Tadjik economic region possesses great deposits of use- 
ful minerals and metals. Before the establishment of the Eco- 
nomic Councils, prospecting on the territory of this Republic 
was carried on by one hundred different parties and expeditions, 
subordinated to eight different ministries. This had hindered 
the research and exploitation of natural resources for industry. 
The reconstruction of the management of industry and construc- 
tion and the establishment of an Economic Council created favor- 
able conditions for more successful prospecting. In the near 
future an examined and economic substantiation will be made of 
the proposals for mastering the natural resources in the most 
promising regions, for establishing additional new polymetallic 
bases, for gasification of towns and cities of Tadjikistan, for 
working out a plan of electrification of the economy of the Repub- 
lic, etc. in all of these works the collective of the Department of 
Economics of the Tadjik Academy of Sciences will also partici-— 
pate. 

The first results of the activity of the Economic Council of the 
Tadjik economic-administrative region clearly demonstrate the 
advantages of the new forms of management. Many branches of 
industry have increased considerably the output of their produc- 
tion, if compared with the corresponding period of 1956. Produc- 
tivity of labor increased 5%. The establishment of the Economic 
Council also helped in strengthening the ties between science and 
production. In close cooperation with the workers of the Econom- 
ic Council, the Economics Department of the Tadjik Academy of 
Sciences is completing research, the aim of which is to determine 
ways for better utilization of productive capacity of cotton-clean- 
ing plants. In 1956, only 52% of the capacity of the Republic’s 
cotton-cleaning industry were used. By now the real reserves of 
the cotton industry have been calculated, and proposals for bet- 
ter utilization of productive capacity have been worked out. 

In another scientific research project of the Department of 
Economics there was substantiation for a proposal concerning 
the possibility of increasing the annual output of the butter 
manufacturing industry of the Republic by 30,000 tons, using 
only the local reserves. This means an increase equal to the 
total capacity of three average enterprises. This research re- 
vealed that in 1956, equipment of butter manufacturing factories 
stood idle 27.8% of actual working time. The measures proposed 
for the elimination of these defects will facilitate the work of the 
Economic Council in respect to improving this branch of indus- 
try. 

Until recently citric acid was derived from vegetable raw- 
materials (lemons, leaves of makhorka) or through the fermen- 
tation of sugar by fungus mould. The cost of production in this 
manner was very high, and besides, resulted in curtailing re- 
sources for certain consumption goods. Now it is established 
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that this acid can be derived from dry leaves of cotton, con- 
taining more than eight percent of this valuable product. The 
calculations made by workers of the Department of Economics, 
Tadjik Academy of Sciences, showed that it is possible to build 
a factory in the Republic to produce the citric acid out of the 
new raw-material (with a capacity of 100 tons per year). The 
cost of production in this case will be cut down twice if com- 
pared with the old one, when citric acid was produced from 
leaves of makhordka. The question of building such a factory 
has been submitted to the Economic Council. 

The collective of the Department of Economics, together with 
the workers of the Economic Council, are studying the experi- 
ence of the foremost people in industry. As a result of this 
work, a brochure was published on the “Canning Industry of 
Tadjikistan,” in which the experiences of innovators and ration- 
alizers of several factories are generalized. Some of the pro- 
posals made in this work (for instance, using potatoes, drying 
apparatus “PKS 20” for drying fruits establishing a packing con- 
veyer, etc.), have great economic value. In that brochure new 
methods are also suggested for the sulphuration of apricots, 
as a result of which the canning season can be prolonged. This 
is especially important in Tadjikistan where the canning indus- 
try works only two to two-and-one half months. 

The workers of the Economic Council and the Department of 
Economy took part in the research into and generalization of 
the experience of a progressive butter manufacturing factory. 
The results of this work are presented in the brochure “The 
Regar Butter Factory,” published this year. 

The horticultural state farm “Shakhrinau” occupies one of 
the leading places in the whole country for its harvests of 
grapes. In 1956 this state farm gathered 190 centners per hec- 
tare, while this year (by preliminary estimate) it grew 250 cent- 
ners of grapes and 120 centners of apples per hectare. This 
state farm is a model, diversified, profitable enterprise. Its 
income annually is in excess of five million rubles. Every hec- 
tare of grapes brings twenty thousand rubles income. The cost 
of production in this state farm is systematically decreasing. 
Progressive methods of cultivation and care on its vineyards 
are applied. The Economic Council considering the value in 
generalizing the experience of this progressive state farm, 
asked the Department of Economy to study its work. This year, 
the state farm workers of that Department issued a brochure, 
in which the interesting practices of the state farm “Ahakhri- 
nau” are described. 

At present construction in the Republic suffers from insuf- 
ficient building materials. The existing enterprises of the 
Economic Council cannot meet the growing demand for delivery 
of bricks, lime, cement, tiles and other building materials. But, 
at the same time, according to the data of the Department of 
Geology at the Council of Ministers of the Tadjik SSR, 174 de- 
posits of various building materials were discovered, which are 
scattered all over the territory of the Republic. 

On the suggestion of the Economic Council, the problems of 
the long-range plan of development of the building material in- 
dustry were included in the plan and are being studied by the 
workers of the Department of Economy with the active partici- 
pation of workers of the Department of Building Materials of 
the Economic Council. 

The Department of Economy is also working, together with 
the personnel of the Economic Council, on location problems of 
the canning, cotton and butter-manufacturing industries in the 
Republic. 

It should be noted that the Economic Council is showing great 
interest in the work of the Department of Economy and other 
organs of the Academy of Sciences of the Tadjik SSR. When the 
plan on problems to be studied was worked out in the Academy 
for 1958, the Economic Council suggested including in that plan 
several new problems, which have a practical meaning for the 
economy. At the same time it was suggested arranging for joint 
scientific sessions of the Technical-Economic Committee of _ 
the Economic Council and the Presidium of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, for better coordination of scientific activity, discussion 
of results of scientific research, and application of them in 
production. 
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For the Extension of Scientific Contacts 
between Soviet and Foreign Economists 


“A Week of Study of Soviet Economics in Brussels.” 

At the end of October of the current year in Brussels a “Weeg 
of Study of Soviet Economics” was arranged, under the auspices 
of the Center for the Study of Countries of the East at the Insti-~ 
tute of Sociology of the University of Brussels. It was a pecul- 
iar scientific session, at which reports were presented by sev- 
eral economists from capitalist countries, as well as by Soviety 
economists (L.M. Gatovsky and A.N. Kuznetzov). The reports 
were discussed in a lively fashion, and not only by the scholarss 
who participated in the session, but also by persons in the audii 
ence. This kind of a meeting of economists of capitalist coun- 
tries and of the Soviet Union, devoted especially to the economii 
of the U.S.S.R., was arranged for the first time. This “Week of 
Study of Soviet Economics” was organized by the Director of 
Brussels Center for Study of Countries of the East — the forma 
Belgian ambassador to the U.S.S.R., professor A. Waters, who) 
chaired the scientific session, actively participated in the dis- - 
cussions and summed up its proceedings. Reports on various 
problems of Soviet economics (reorganization of industrial 
management, problems of agriculture, planning, accumulation, , 
wages, automation, etc.), were made by the following economiss 
P. D. Wiles and M. A. Nove (England); Messrs. G. Chambre, 
J. Marchevsky and P. Barton (France); Mr. B. Hoffman (F.R.G! 
Mr. Keipers (Netherlands), Messrs. M. Kulisher and R. Notel . 
(Geneva). 

Comrade L. M. Gotovsky presented a report on the “Develop, 
ment of Soviet Economics.and its Motive Forces.” He criticize 
those foreign economists, who, contrary to the facts, ignore ory 
minimize the role of the mighty inner economic factors and 
material stimuli, inherent to Soviet economics and securing a 
high tempo of development of the national economy of the U.S.S§ 
In his report, answers to the questions, and closing remarks, t 
reporter discussed in detail the mechanism of guiding of the 
economy and the process of growth and strengthening of materi: 
stimuli in Soviet economic life during recent years (developmes 
of democratic centralism in the management of the national ect 
omy; what is new in the process and organization of planning; 
the growth of the material level of the population; wages; oper@ 
tion of the law of value; determination of prices; profits; eco- 
nomic accountancy etc.). 

Comrade Kuznetzov presented a report on “The Economic 
Role of a Socialist Country.” He criticized the erroneous opin- 
ions of certain foreign economists on the economic role of the } 
socialist state, as contradicting reality. The reporter gave ant 
analysis of the advantages of the political and economic basis — 
of the economic -organizing role of the state, its meaning for 
the tempo of growth of the Soviet economy, and discussed probd 
lems of reorganization of economic management at the presenit 
stage. | 

Aside from this, the Soviet economists offered critical remat 
and explanations on practically all the reports by the foreign — 
economists. 

The scientific session attracted much interest, especially inf 
the reports of the Soviet economists. They were showered witht 
questions (especially with requests to elucidate the mechanis 2 
of the management of the economy in the U.S.S.R.). Ona numbt 
of occasions, after a report by one or another foreign economil 
questions were directed to the Soviet economists. This reflect! 
keenly the growth in recent time of interest in the U.S.S.R., int 


its economics, the mechanism of its functioning, the sources 0 
its growth, the present-day processes in the development of th 
national economy of the U.S.S.R., the practice of planning etc. 
Apparently many people are bored with the standaid, slanderow 
schemes, depicting economic and political life in the U.S.S.R. | 
in such a distorted manner; that those schemes turn out to be. 
in crying alienation with reality. Relying on such “producti 
flooding the book market of western countries, it is impossible 
to comprehend the undeniable facts of enormous progress a-_ 
chieved by the U.S.S.R. in various branches. That is why a 
considerable part even of the antagonists of the Soviet Union al 
certainly, those who are friendly toward the U.S.S.R. or occupw 
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an intermediate position, are striving for a more objective look 
into the actual situation and real tendencies of Soviet economics. 
Hence, this flow of questions from economic scholars, practical 
economists working in various economic organizations, repre- 
sentatives of business circles, teachers and students, directed 
to the Soviet economists taking part in the “Week.” 

To a great extent exactly this prompted the arranging in 
Brussels of the “Week of Study of Soviet Economics.” It was 
a proof of the desire for a meeting with the Soviet economists 
and a chance to hear them. 

During the session there were not a few heated debates. The 
Soviet economists, relying on factual data, criticized certain 
theses of the foreign economists, in particular those which 
minimized the perspective of possibilities for the U.S.S.R. in 
the field of the tempo of economic development, which denied 
or minimized the role of the economic levers and stimuli. They 
also criticized those speeches, in which the dynamics of the 
standard of living of population of U.S.S.R. were erroneously 
depicted and treated. It should be mentioned that some flagrant- 
ly erroneous statements were objected to by foreign participants 
of the session too. For instance, such was the case, when Mr. 
Barton denied in his report, based on falsified data, the immu- 
table fact that the rise of the standard of living in the U.S.S.R. 
is a development in conformity with objective law. In spite of 
the presence of some drastic disagreements, dominant in the 
total result of the session was the opinion that the U.S.S.R. has 
certain clear advantages over the capitalist countries in its 
tempo of economic growth, as a result of the planning system. 
It was admitted that the standard of living of the population of 
the U.S.S.R. is undoubtedly rising; that at the present stage in 
the U.S.S.R., certain processes are taking place that are 
strenghtening its economy. All this found some reflection in 
the resume of the chairman. It was unanimously admitted that 
it is desirable to continue the practice of such meetings of 
economists, for it proved its value. 

Undoubtedly, the “Week of Study of Soviet Economics” was 
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useful. It served to make possible a more objective discussion 
and analysis of the development of Soviet economics. 
KK 

At the end of October, Doctor of Economics, Professor L. 
M. Gatovsky gave two lectures in Paris. 

The first of them on “The Up-to-date Development of Planning 
in the U.S.S.R.” was given in the Paris Center of Study of 
Foreign Policy. The chairmen at this lecture were Mr. Abelen 
(Chairman of the Economic Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and former Cabinet Minister) and Mr. Irsh (chairman 
of the Committee on Planning). In the audience were not only 
scholars, but also Deputies of Parliament, responsible workers 
of various economic organizations, representatives of business 
circles, etc. The second lecture was on “Methods of Manage- 
ment of the Economy of the U.S.S.R.” It was delivered at the 
Institute of Applied Economy of Paris. The Chairman at this 
second lecture was professor Perry, Director of this Institute. 
The audience consisted of scholars and teachers of institutions 
of higher education. The contemporary problems of economic 
development of the U.S.S.R., that were discussed in the lectures 
of L. M. Gatovsky, and in his answers to the numerous ques- 
tions, as well as in the closing remarks of the lecturer, stirred 
considerable interest. 

OK 

At a session of the Bureau of Economics Philosophy and Law 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., L. M. Gatovsky 
presented a report on the international seminar a “Week of 
Study of Soviet Economics,” held at Brussels. There was a 
discussion of the report. In the resolution of the Bureau the 
usefulness of participation of Soviet economists in that seminar 
was noted. Measures were suggested for the intensification of 
study and criticism of literature, appearing abroad, on Soviet 
economics, as well as for publishing in foreign languages 
works by Soviet economists and for the development of 
scientific contacts of Soviet economists with economists 
abroad. 
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